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Behind the By-Lines 


open the present volume, the editor 
has invited Thomas Briggs, Professor 
Emeritus Education Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, write the 
Laureate article. the manuscript the 
Sir John Adams 1946 Lecture, which 
was delivered the University Cali- 
fornia Los Angeles. has not been pub- 
lished Regarding the article Dr. 
Briggs writes: “It summary 
own educational thinking during pro- 
fessional lifetime.” Students and friends 
who have drawn inspiration from Dr. 
Briggs’ teaching and writing will welcome 
this article from one America’s influen- 
tial educational thinkers. The title Mono- 
syllables, the sub-title, Clarifying the Mean- 
ing Education. 

Education and Character the subject 
the Charter Day Convocation address 
given May 1947 the College the 
City New York connection with the 
celebration the hundredth anniversary 
the founding the College. was written 
Ordway Tead, Chairman the Board 
Higher Education the City New 
York, and Editor Social and Economic 
books Harper and Brothers. Dr. Tead has 
written much and has been contributor 
THe Forum. Among 
his most recent publications The 
Lecture for 1947 given Harvard. 

Make Teaching Profession explains 
the concern Cross, retired Vice- 
President Colorado State College 
Greeley and well-known author text- 
books the field English and the 
teaching English, for the art teaching. 
Dr. Cross former contributor THE 
the present ar- 
ticle presents original proposals for creat- 
ing true profession teaching. 

Public Schools and State Education 


C.B.E., M.A., Headmaster Shrewsbury 
School, England. During 1945 and 1946 
Mr. Wolfenden was Chairman the 
Headmasters’ Conference, 
comprising the headmasters upwards 
hundred leading Public Schools Eng- 
land and Wales, including 
nationally known schools Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, Westchester and Winchester. The 
question often asked, will happen 
England’s Public schools under the 
Labor Government?” The article sheds 
light this question. Mr. Wolfenden 
member Britain’s Ministry Education 
Committee Boarding Education. 

Kandel, member the Laureate 
Chapter Kappa Delta and member 
the Editorial Board 
this year became Professor Emeri- 
tus Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. For many years Dr. 
Kandel was Director the International 
Institute Teachers College, and edited the 
International Year Books. now edits 
School and Society. Dr. Kandel has been 
frequent contributor THE EDUCATIONAL 
The title his article Educating 
for Peace. During the current academic 
Manchester, Manchester, England, where 
has been appointed Simon Research 
Fellow. 

Education for Contributive Citizenship 
the subject chosen Seward Salis- 
bury, chairman the Social Studies De- 
partment the State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York. Professor Salisbury 
has published more than score articles 
citizenship its various phases, and with 
Professor Cashman Cornell Uni- 
versity, co-author The Constitution: 

(Continued page 128) 
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Monosyllables 


Clarifying the Meaning Education* 


Tuomas 


early teaching experience, being 
ambitious, tried read the year- 
book national society with famous 
name. the abstruse ideas 
couched pendecasyllables, remarked 
colleague that must just plain 
dumb. “Don’t despair,” replied, “in 
the course time you will mature 
that you can understand the expression 
such deep thinking.” Humble 
spirit and eager learn, attended the 
meeting the national society and 
listened the leaders, one whom was 
colleague, discuss the monograph. 
could understand everything they said, 
but noted that their remarks did not 
center any one theme. Then and there 
great light dawned me: they them- 


NoTE: this article have attempted pull 
together some the elements simple activat- 
ing philosophy education, which for some 
years presented graduate students. For 
the convenience those who may wish read 
elaboration any the points give 
Appendix selected bibliography.—The au- 
thor. 


selves did not understand what the auth- 
had written. But having been initiated 
into the mystic fraternity sophists, 
they were loyal the tradition and 
kept the shameful secret. Pedaguese, 
the language the society was after- 
ward called, was invented conceal the 
lack clear thinking and expression 
designed affect practice. The discus- 
sion ended, there were mutual felicita- 
tions the participants, the society 
adjourned, the old world moved calmly 
along its orbit before, and nothing 
was ever heard again the yearbook. 
reflection realized that was not 
who was dumb and dishonest. And 
then and there signed personal 
declaration independence, which con- 
tains two articles: first, that inasmuch 
author was writing for me, and for 
others like me, have inalienable 
right demand clarity—or ignore 
his work; and, second, that never again 
should awed what was im- 
possible understand after earnest ef- 
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fort that would not challenge him 
restate his ideas simple language. 
one who desires influence others does 
not make his ideas clear, fails, not 
they. 

And, furthermore, after long experi- 
ence came the conclusion that any- 
thing importance can expressed 
simple language. Hence the title this 
lecture. have some things say about 
education and its needs today, and 
shall try state them simply that 
every listener will know exactly what 
mean. And, understanding, too 
should sign the declaration independ- 
ence that will maintain his intel- 
lectual integrity, which alone will permit 
sound growth thinking that leads 
action. Thinking that does not lead 
action incomplete and therefore 
real thinking all; merely self- 
deluding and selfish intellectual exercise, 
closely akin day-dreaming and often 
not distinguishable from it. 


What Education? 


Let begin asking, “What 
really mean Instead 
following the usual procedure 
quoting definitions the wise and 
the not-so-wise, let appreach the prob- 
lem asking another question: “If 
some miracle were caused forget 
all the procedures that formal schools 
are now using, how should about 
making new program prepare boys 
and girls live successfully and happily, 
not only individuals but also mem- 


190-245. 
Bibliography 12: 370-439. 
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bers their several social and political 
groups?” 

think there fairly simple answer 
that would approved every person 
common sense. First all, should 
list the things that youth are most likely 
do, the present and the future. 
course one can prophesy accu- 
rately and with entire assurance. But 
everyone will agree enough details 
fill curriculum that would occupy 
all the time available. Most these 
details will state activities—like reading 
newspapers, making and keeping friends, 
carrying conversation, buying and 
selling goods and services, choosing, pre- 
paring, and eating foods, becoming good 
citizens, and seeking recreation—activi- 
ties that will certainly carried on; 
others will varying degrees less 
certain, some them—like renting 
building and maintaining home—being 
highly probably; others—like traveling 
South Africa, directing French cab 
driver take you hotel, serving 
the Congress—being improbable 
and remote that the secondary school can 
safely ignore them. 

realize that there another important 
concern education, whether formal 
schools informal and more less 
fortuitous, and that every 
one which some degree emo- 
tionalized, some them highly so. 
They often are unconscious substi- 
tute for thinking, and they always have 
not. Since easier recognize these 
emotionalized attitudes and their ef- 
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fects others than yourself, con- 
sider the attitudes both pro and con that 
your friends have toward the Demo- 
cratic party, toward the Roman Catholic 
Church, and toward geographic regions. 
How strong and how fixed they are! 
And how they determine what your 
acquaintances think and do! Being thus 
important, they certainly can not con- 
tinue ignored, they largely have 
been the past, formal education. 
Repeated activities, usually with devel- 
oped emotionalized attitudes, lead 
habits, both physical and intellectual, 
some good and some bad their effects. 

inventory what people and 
how they feel will inevitably include 
items that are likely excite criticism 
and even serious objection they are 
considered the classroom. There 
danger teaching means expressing 
the agent Latin, the verbs French 
that take auxiliary, the cus- 
toms the Egyptians under Thutmose 
II, the names geologic eras. But 
when the school ventures discuss prob- 
lems money—which course include 
labor—or religion, social relations, 
with the inevitable consideration sex, 
dangerous ground. Which group 
topics, however, more important 
influence young people toward better 
participation modern life? Sometimes 
have thought that all education that 
important dangerous, and that edu- 
cation that not dangerous not im- 
portant. 

this place must make the 
denied some quarters even today, 
that individual and group has 
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right use the school for propaganda 
practices ideals that have not 
been approved the supporting 
Being agency society perpetuate 
itself and promote its own interests, 
the school can not prostituted mi- 
norities, whether teachers educational 
theorists influential laymen bring 
about social, economic, political revo- 
lution. course entirely proper 
for the school inculcate ideals hon- 
esty, fair play, integrity, and patriotism, 
ideals that have general social approval. 
But when moot points which society 
has not yet made its mind come into 
the curriculum for consideration—points 
which, suggested above, are “danger- 
ous”—the only proper thing for teach- 
facts and the arguments both sides, 
and then leave the pupils come 
such conclusions their intelligences 
and their environments dictate. 

developed list activities that 
young people are likely carry being 
long and containing details that vary 
greatly importance and probability, 
should next challenged ask, 
“Which these listed activities are de- 
sirable?” better still, “Relatively how 
desirable each one?” Here again 
might timorous about making judg- 
ments, realizing not only our fallibility 
but also the wide variations indi- 
viduals and the demands localities 
and social groups. But, pending evalu- 
ations responsible groups our 
wisest men, why timorous when each 
one actually and confidently makes 
such judgments every day, every hour 
every day, for that matter? And 
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teacher ever hesitates classroom in- 
struction say that one item impor- 
tant that another not. Certainly 
should make some mistakes, but, with 
equal certainty, can assured that 
our ratings would far more accurate 
indications importance than any list 
items taken uncritically from the con- 
ventional and 
school curriculum. matter fact, 
many the details that curriculum 
would course find place our new 
list, and equally matter course, 
many would not. All the good the 
growing curriculum the dynamic 
modern school has passed the criteria 
that are here proposed. Nothing, either 
venerable novel, should unproved, 
using the word its original sense; 
everything should reconsidered and 
evaluated anew. What survives would 
the materials the new education. 
The challenge the new education, 
then, would teach young people 
better the inevitable things which 
and they consider most desirable for 
making happy and successful lives—to 
them better than they would without 
instruction. Fortunately 
bility schools would reduced the 
work other agencies—the home, the 
church, the well-run library, and such 
organizations, more independent, the 
Boy and Girl Scouts, the Future Farm- 
ers America, the Y.M.C.A’s. Then 
there are government agencies for 
health, safety and the like, which edu- 
cate people young and old. Perhaps all 
these—with the exception the home 
and church, course—should co- 
ordinated and put under one over-all 


November 


director each administrative unit. 
the school people don’t lead such con- 
solidation, they are likely the course 
time subordinated and led. 
well-run business would long tolorate 
such lack unified direction over 
number agencies, some them com- 
peting for funds, that claim seeking 
the same objective, which too often 
indefinite generalization the minds 
all. 

This first step the formulation 
new program for education obvi- 
ously common sense standards sound, 
but not sufficient. would maintain 
and somewhat improve individual’s 
participation the civilization which 
part, but something more 
propose second step. The school should 
reveal young people higher activities 
than they would their undirected de- 
velopment normally engage in. Not 
only that, should also convince youth 
that these revealed higher activities are 
desirable for their own increased success 
and happiness. When students appreci- 
ate the importance such revealed 
higher activities— behavior, read- 
ing literature, enjoying music, using 
the revelations science, effecting 
better relations with other people, and 
and on—teaching will rela- 
tively simple. will require merely 
guidance those who want learn be- 
cause they appreciate the value their 
own development, immediately the 
probable future, being skilled carry 
satisfactorily revealed higher activi- 
ties. For the best results must have 
teachers with wide experience and with 
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flaming enthusiasm. person quali- 
fied course for teaching schools 
the present the future who not 
competent lead youth not only into 
efficiency but also into desire for activi- 
ties that would not participate 
without revelation and guidance. 

Why have educators not followed 
such obviously sound and simple pro- 
cedure? part, recognize, they have 
done so: see evidences its success 
many details, especially the so- 
called extracurricula activities and 
many vocational courses. But even brief 
examination popular textbooks 
short observation normal classes will 
reveal that tradition stronger than in- 
vention. one his delightful books, 
the French entomologist, Henri Fabre, 
tells processionary caterpillars. Once, 
finding string them his garden, 
guided the front end until was 
contact with the last straggler. What did 
the leader do? followed new 
leader, which had previously been the 
tail end. Around and around went the 
procession, each caterpillar loyal, in- 
dustrious, and persistent, until was 
broken some who starved death 
and fell out line. have sometimes 
wondered Fabre was writing only 
about caterpillars. Perhaps will require 
catastrophe break our procession 
the curriculum tradition—and maybe 
that would not the long run bad. 
might result new race educators 
who, already loyal and industrious, are 
able and eager think for themselves 
and courageous persist their at- 
tempts put into practical effect pro- 
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gram suited the needs youth our 
day and thus contributory the general 
social welfare. 

There are other reasons why still 
carry curriculum practices that have 
persisted from the influence English 
Latin Grammar Schools the sixteenth 
century, but this lecture not the 
purpose explain them but, rather, 
more important thing, propose 
simple language some definitions and 
principles that will guide our think- 
ing and planning for education that 
will maximally effective the new 
world which live. 


Liberal Education 


The definition just presented and 
briefly explained education that 
important society large well 
the individual. One should 
taught carry skilfully his pro- 
fession before can justify himself; 
ought learn live amicably with 
his neighbors for their sakes and also 
for his own; and must interested 
and intelligent share political activj- 
ties democracy survive and prove 
its superiority over all other forms 
government. But large part every 
person’s life sense private: this 
part thinks and acts primarily 
achieve satisfactions for himself—or, 
rather, for his own inner self. true 
that these satisfactions may later one 
way another give pleasure benefits 
others, but they are not sought for 
that reason. The means achieving 
these personal satisfactions are the con- 


cern, think, what generally and 
indefinitely called liberal 
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This term largely and loosely 
used our literature. The catalog 
every college strews through its in- 
troductory pages—and then, with few 
exceptions, assumes that means mas- 
tery such courses are subsequently 
outlined. Seldom clear definition 
attempted, and never have found one 
that any material degree influenced 
the character the curriculum. “Lib- 
eral education” has been cloak hide 
more loose thinking—or lack think- 
ing—than any other term our pro- 
fessional literature. 

But obviously back the jungles 
our minds have concept people 
whom recognize culturally superi- 
and whom wish our students 
emulate. vague and wasteful pro- 
cedure merely point them and say, 
“Boys and girls, and become they.” 
educational leaders must analyze 
these laudable people and ascertain what 
that makes them laudable. can 
not successful leading young people 
toward goal until know definitely 
what that goal is, and our influence 
them will largely cease with the closing 
school careers unless have clearly 
shown them what the goal and 
made the road pleasing and 
desirable that will voluntarily and 
persistently followed long life lasts. 

have studied every proposed defini- 
tion liberal education that could find 
and, addition, have attempted 
analyze large number people who 
general consent are considered liber- 
ally educated. The result this analysis 
does not reveal that there any single 
necessary knowledge: many who can 
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read Greek, who know all the grammar 
Latin, who are familiar with the 
higher mathematics, who can classify 
all the insects Christendom are drab 
their personalities, intellectually slug- 
gish, and unenvied their acquaint- 
ances. may vaguely wish that had 
their knowledge, but are not stimu- 
lated them put forth the effort 
necessary get it. No; liberal education 
not effected merely accumulating 
knowledge, but find that those whom 
have selected enviable and 
emulated have rich store infor- 
mation. Knowledge may not lead 
liberal education, but liberal education 
inevitably leads knowledge—and 
satisfactions recognized the perpetual 
learner. 

What, then, that characterizes the 
liberally educated person? After many 
analyses and continued reflection, came 
the conclusion that the answer ex- 
tremely simple. The liberally educated 
person has developed lively and con- 
tinuing intellectual curiosity. And 
result, possesses interests that are 
wide, deep, and persistent. Instead 
being “educated”—sometimes stamped 
school, college, university with 
label that should cause legal prosecution 
for the misbranding fraudulent prod- 
ucts—he constantly educating himself. 
dynamic, not static, unsatiated, 
never satisfied. him life all too 
short because the thousands and thou- 
sands its phenomena that every 
side challenge his curiosity, that impel 
him want know, understand the 
world, and find his secure place it. 
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has been and continuously interested. 

Such concept might sound more im- 
pressive were presented high 
diction, which you could understand, 
all, only with difficulty after supple- 
menting the dictionary with creative im- 
agination. But, maintain, only what 
clear statement and obviously sound 
that can become pragmatic,—that is, im- 
pelling practical this 
concept were practically accepted, 
would lead all teachers who are con- 
cerned with more than utilitarian edu- 
cation first all find create 
students interests, cultivate them 
satisfying exploration the fields 
their particular concern 
bility, nourish them until they have 
developed strength 
enough carry and themselves, 
long after the compulsions the school 
cease. Probably the most damning evi- 
dence the failure schools their 
programs liberal education the will- 
ingness, even the eagerness, graduates 
abandon and forget what they have 
been taught. Too often one says, “Oh, 
had that,” with the same satisfaction 
that points pock mark, being 
happy and satisfied that will never 
have endure the distress again. have 
sometimes thought that the Registrar 
the most important official high 
school college, for after few years 
the only person who has evidence 
that graduate has ever taken course. 

Fortunately the picture not alto- 
gether dark, and even more fortunately 
the pathway more successful pro- 
gram liberal education clearly indi- 
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cated. Some students become liberally 
educated because they were born with 
what Kipling’s elephant’s child had—an 
insatiable curiosity that could not 
killed fact cramming. Many have 
their interests awakened and stimulated 
teachers who themselves have the en- 
livening enthusiasm. takes flame 
kindle flame. recall our former 
instructors not doubt that every one 
will designate the most influen- 
tial those who manifested the effects 
vigorous living enthusiasm that 
caught something that endured. 
How much more successful program 
liberal education would ac- 
cepted its prime responsibility the 
awakening and stimulating intellectu- 
interests and permitted teaching 
only those who themselves were burn- 
ing with the passion know. This 
would bring scholarship its best sense; 
this would result scholars who would 
enrich the world well themselves. 
The difference between horse and 
hobby that one can get down off 
horse. Intellectual hobbies ride 
and on; one leads another; the world 
expands wonderful universe un- 
known and unsuspected the mere 
pedant. 
Definitions 

The failure define terms car- 
dinal sin education. Definitions there 
are plenty, course, but what 
need definitions which are simply 
stated that they are clear, convincingly 
sound that they are accepted, and ob- 
viously important that they inevitably 
move act acord with their mean- 
ing. They must man 
who merely says “Lord, Lord,” can 
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enter into the kingdom. And person 
who badly educated that quotes 
definition that does not understand 
who understanding fails use 
guide his planning and practice has any 
others. the current saying goes, there 
ought law. Simple and sincere 
honesty demands that begin with our- 
selves; that demand develop 
sound definitions and that boldly act 
their practical meanings direct. 

important and commonly used 
term educational writings democ- 
Everybody knows something— 
not all—of what means its simple 
political sense, but far more complex 
and comprehensive than that. its 
larger sense can not defined 
catch phrase, which lazy thinkers seem 
want, nor can mere slogan direct- 
ive what should all walks 
life manifest the influence its 
philosophy. Fundamentally definition 
democracy must based respect 
for every individual and faith, not 
his perfectibility, but his infinite 
possibilities development congeni- 
environment. extended and, 
think, the most comprehensive definition 
has been set forth Creed Democ- 
racy, which was issued the faculty 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939 the occasion its Congress 
Education for Democracy. The 
items the definition were amplified 
the volume, The Meaning Democ- 
racy, and later formed the basis 
This Democracy Ours, which was 
published the United States Depart- 


ment Justice for use classes for the 
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education immigrants. is, therefore, 
probably the nearest official, na- 
tional definition democracy that 
have. 

Unfortunately, far know, 
has had little influence the 
schools. Why? Because the public has 
lost, ever had it, any full under- 
standing what democracy means and 
consequently brings pressure for de- 
mocratization either the organization 
the schools the curriculum and 
the methods teaching. hasten 
say, order for the record straight, 
that many schools there has been 
great advance the applications de- 
mocracy, but the great majority have 
been but slightly touched, all. 
grant that too much expect every 
classroom teacher his own initiative 
study long and complex definition and 
then revolutionize—and that not 
too strong word—his practices ac- 
cord with it. But surely should expect 
that those who have been chosen 
leaders education should not only 
have assimilated comprehensive defi- 
nition but also have convincingly ex- 
plained all under their direction 
that together they might plan the 
democratization all aspects the 
school system. grimly humorous 
that have set official program 
educate candidates for naturalization 
the meaning democracy without 
the same time planning much 
for native-born children. And many have 
smiled sardonically the efforts that 
this nation making democratize the 
schools Germany, Italy, and Japan 
before have exerted ourselves simi- 
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larly much for our own off- 
spring, who inevitably will determine 
what our nation will the next gen- 
eration. 


Approval Without Action 


Another cardinal sin which far too 
many contemporary educators our 
country are guilty that giving ver- 
bal approval proposed definition and 
then feel responsibility for being 
influenced modify practice. Our 
educational literature rich 
lished reports the conclusions wise 
philosophers, working individually 
appointed committtes. Their reports are 
all our libraries: they have received 
verbal approval those who have 
quoted them, and they have been taught 
classes who have examination re- 
gurgitated what they have learned. But 
how seldom has any one the readers 
been influenced and impelled apply 
the conclusions stimulate the inven- 
tion procedures that would improve 
practice! 

notable illustration the report 
the Commission the Orientation 
Secondary Education. After presenting 
the that confronted—and still 
confront—secondary education, vital is- 
sues that have made serious at- 
tempt resolve practical way, the 
Commission proposed ten that 
high schools should attempt achieve. 
The report presenting and explaining 
these ten functions was popularized 
study groups principals all parts 
our country, that they were widely 
known, far reported, these ten 
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functions were accepted as. important— 
indeed, essential—for effective edu- 
cation: objection any them was 
registered, and addition was pro- 
posed. But what has happened? 
practical sense, nothing. The soporific 
sin being satisfied with verbal approv- 
followed action too wide- 
spread. long potent, secondary 
education will continue far less 
effective than have every reason 
expect be. 

There are explanations abundance 
for the failure persistent action 
follow empty verbal endorsement: first, 
there are many urgent routine de- 
mands the time and energy prin- 
cipals and teachers; second, there 
pressure uninformed public for 
any radical change the conventional 
program, which unfortunately satisfies 
parents their children “pass” success- 
fully; third, development practical 
programs exemplifying approved prin- 
ciples demands inventive ingenuity that 
can contributed only the best 
minds working co-operatively and unin- 
terruptedly for long period time; 
fourth, the lack sufficient money, etc. 
These are all sound explanations, but 
they neither justify nor excuse the com- 
placency the profession for neglecting 
put forth effective effort remove 
obstacles that approved objectives 
can achieved. Reasons are not 
There can profession education 
without such effort, which must cou- 
rageous and persistent. Funds necessary 
finance the required program will 
furnished when, and only when, leaders 
convince the representatives the public 
that constructive education more im- 
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portant than destructive guns and bombs. 
The sin for which should cry 
cavamus” that profession are 
engaged program convince the 
public the needs education make 
schooling actually and maximally effec- 
tive. 

This same sin carries over also 
the past generation have developed 
obsession for research education, 
some, though far from all, which 
truly sound and significant. sad- 
dening experience look over the vo- 
luminous bibliographies reports 
research education and then seek 
find where and how they have influ- 
enced practice. matter fact, re- 
gretfully admitted, one piece so-called 
research sufficient qualify candidate 
for doctorate the great majority 
cases exhausts his interest, proved 
his failure thereafter attempt any- 
thing else similar nature. The lit- 
toral our great teachers colleges 
strewn with incomplete wrecks that have 
been abandoned after serving carry 
candidates into the harbor awarded 
degrees. What even worse, these cer- 
tified leaders far too often manifest 
sense responsibility for applying the 
findings their own studies those 
other research students improve 
conventional practices. 

Research industry offers many les- 
sons that should instruct toward im- 
provement. the first place, though 
encourages some pure research, 
education also should do, men and 
women who have manifested peculiar 


genius for it, industry usually starts with 
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problem that needs solved before 
its product can improved. The chal- 
lenge perfectly clear directive the 
research that undertaken. Then 
sets the task men and women who 
have proved their competence for pre- 
cisely this kind work, and relieves 
them other responsibilities that they 
may it. Industry never foolish 
assign research those who must 
the same time manage the finances 
the company, direct the personnel, run 
the machines, care for the health 
the operatives. the second place, in- 
dustry, because recognizes the import- 
ance research, provides for ade- 
quate staff, the members which co- 
operate planning, division the 
task, and pooling results final 
solution. Industry would consider 
wasteful and absurd for individual 
research worker set his own problem, 
carry for while investigation, inde- 
pendent his colleagues and regardless 
manifest important needs, in- 
complete conclusion, and then pass 
another and entirely different type 
work. And, the third place, after re- 
search workers have found means 
making principle work test tube, 
the problem turned over develop- 
ment engineers who, equally trained and 
competent, endeavor with their knowl- 
edge machines and operatives 
make work practically large scale 
production. 

These are some lessons that education 
can learn from industry. need fewer 
smatterers research, and more ade- 
quately trained workers who are set aside 
give their full time co-operatively 
the job. When realize, industry 
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has done, that research essential 
improve the product—that is, make 
boys and girls more efficient and happier 
citizens our democracy—we shall 
this, and not before. And then need 
train and use whole new set 
agents, development engineers, who 
with intimate understanding chil- 
dren and teachers will make the re- 
sults research work practically the 
classrooms. Although education requires 
much more research than has yet been 
carried completion, already has 
immense accumulation proved find- 
ings that has not used and that not 
likely use efficiently until has 
development engineers employed 
for this specific Again, make 
effective research and its practical 
cations possible the leaders education 
must educate the public its import- 
ance that will adequately financed 
and not hindered obstacles raised 
the uninformed and the devoted but 
ignorant worshipers persistent tradi- 
tion. 


Why Publicly Supported Education™ 


When come think it, the 
support that the public already gives 
education amazing the light the 
small amount popular understanding 
its functions and achievement. 
every community budget the largest 
item is, with rare exceptions, for the 
schools. Support for education one 
the unassailable mores our demo- 
cratic civilization. Every village exhibits 
with pride its school building; every 
parent demands that his child shall have 
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the best possible chance develop; and 
even childless citizens, though they may 
complain the tax-rate, never nowadays 
raise question public support. 

But why, ought ask ourselves, 
does democracy, why must democ- 
racy, provide public expense free 
education for every child? Raise the 
question with dozen representative 
citizens, and you are likely find that 
their answers are different and indefinite, 
suggesting that they have given little 
genuine thought the matter. Ask 
dozen teachers school administrators 
and see they have justifications that de- 
termine what the educational program 
should be. 

There only one answer that will 
stand the light unprejudiced 
reason. community provides educa- 
tion long-term investment assure 
that will better place which 
live and which make living.” 
Consider all the answers proposed the 
question and this the only one that 
can justified. There other reason 
for taking money out the pockets 
childless taxpayers provide education 
for the progeny their more fortunate 
neighbors. far know, this answer 
has never been assailed unsound 

Verbal approval, however, but 
insufficient. Let for few minutes 
consider what its implications are. First 
all, requires that find out and 
set down definitely what makes com- 
munity better place which live 
and which make living. Everyone 
can give offhand dozen good answers 
—health, neighborliness, honest and ac- 
tive concern with public affairs, integrity, 
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industry, honesty, and on. complete 
list items could, course, as- 
sembled only long investigation, par- 
ticipated intelligent representatives 
the public well educators. But, 
the stated justification public sup- 
port for education sound, assuredly 
is, inevitably follows that the first 
obligation the schools teach those 
things that will make boys and girls not 
only able eager contribute 
the supporting community better 
place which live and better place 
which make living. 

logical and inevitable corollary 
that the schools have right spend 
public money teach anything that does 
not make justifiable contribution 
this end. Consider almost any class 
period that you may observe school 
and ask what extent contributes 
making the community better, and you 
will see how far our persisting curricu- 
lum tradition justifiable not justi- 
fiable common sense application 
this principle. 

curriculum once raises questions 
relative values, direct and indirect 
contributions, and immediate and 
ultimate dividends the public invest- 
ment. All these must course 
taken into account. But can not escape 
the conclusion that education must accept 
the responsibility for spending the 
money provided the greatest public 
investment teach those things that 
the long run promise most promote 
the interests the supporting com- 
munity. There are those who would, 
without thought, maintain that 
the interests the individual child are 
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paramount. But they are wrong. Fortu- 
nately every case the education that 
good for the community also good 
for the individual; and also, the great 
majority cases, what good for the 
individual ultimately good for the 
community. Consideration few de- 
tails will convincing evidence that 
this true. When individual wishes 
his education something that not 
obviously for the communal good, 
clear that has claim public 
funds provide it. 

All the foregoing gives answer 
the question, fortunately seldom 
raised today, whether not educa- 
tion should free and compulsory. 
community makes investment 
insure that will better place 
which live and which make 
living, must not only set ob- 
stacle charge the way child’s 
becoming greater asset, but must also 
compel him get least minimum 
such education will forward him 
this direction and prevent his becom- 
ing social liability. For the preserva- 
tion democracy and for its promotion 
community must insure having its 
citizens educated—and educated the 
right way. The argument also justifies 
far greater supervision private 
schools than now generally exists. 


The Responsibility 


That acceptance the proposed justi- 
fication free and compulsory public 
education would lead not only revo- 
lutionary curriculum reform but also 
greater public support schools needs 
argument any intelligent person. 
the absence general public under- 
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standing, educational leader has two 
obligations. The first make 
cation, far possible with the 
conditions under which works, the 
principle making the curriculum jus- 
tify itself. Though would course 
handicapped numerous ways, 
nevertheless and the teachers for 
whom responsible could perform 
notable service introducing into 
courses study what assuredly contrib- 
utes community welfare and quiet- 
eliminating—or least lessening 
the importance of—those elements that 
not. true leader, one worthy his 
place education, focuses his attention 
means achieving desired ends and 
inventive and courageously persist- 
ent his efforts for success. person 
worthy position leadership whose 
typewriter geared write inhibit- 
ory “But” after every constructive pro- 

second responsibility that edu- 
cational leader has popularize the 
mind the public large the justifica- 
tion that has been proposed for free 
and compulsory public education. Every 
citizen ought undtrstand why pays 
taxes for the support schools; and 
when does understand that 
inquire the dividends. least, 
good citizen ought so. Hither- 
paying school taxes has been too much 
like paying for gasoline fill the 
car tank: after the money laid out and 
the cap the tank screwed on, little 
thought given the cost driving 
five miles for cake yeast. have 
sometimes thought that would 
good thing every morning child had 
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ask his father for one dollar— 
whatever the amount might be—that 
his schooling for that day would cost. 
that were the procedure, dinner 
time father would much more inter- 
ested ascertain what his money had 
bought. the child could report only 
information about the indirect object, the 
ethical dative, the difference between 
synecdoche and metonymy, the wives 
Henry VIII, the isotopes uranium, 
the theory limits, the tenure 
justices the Supreme Court, quite 
possible that the parent might actively 
concerned about his investment. the 
other hand, the child brought home 
learnings obvious value, who can 
doubt that the next day’s appropriation 
would handed over with confidence 
and without reluctance? 

Obviously there are promises dis- 
turbance for the educator who makes 
his public understand that has in- 
vestment from which satisfactory divi- 
dends ought expected. First, they 
have right assured that the cur- 
riculum composed elements that are 
most likely make the community 
better place which live and better 
place which make living; second, 
that contains nothing which does not 
contribute better than something else 
would this end; third, 
pupils master what presented, giving 
evidence retention and application 
more effective living. educational 
administrator who spends tax money for 
less than this liable indictment for 
misfeasance office. That state’s at- 
torney unlikely present such bill 
grand jury does not exculpate edu- 
cators from the responsibility or- 
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ganizing and administering the school 
program escape liability. they 
are conscientious and courageous profes- 
sional leaders, they will not hesitate 
initiate and promote program that 
will more assuredly contribute the 
welfare the supporting public. 


Nation-Wide 


What need, course, nation- 
wide program inform the citizenry 
the meaning education this mod- 
ern world, its justification the most 
important investment our democracy, 
the problems involved, and the 
means proposed for solving them. 
optimistic moments have outlined 
plan for hierarchy committees, 
general extending from directorate 
composed the best minds the nation 
smaller groups every state, city, and 
village. These committees, made 
representatives labor, farmers, busi- 
ness and professional men, industrialists, 
educators, and other public-spirited citi- 
zens, would give earnest consideration 
the problems the educational pro- 
gram they now their own private 
investments. Their intelligent proposals 
would great value, and their in- 
formed understanding would support 
not only local adventures but also na- 
tional and state bureaus that would pour 
continuing stream research findings 
into the mixing bow] the new curricu- 
lum. 

Our campaigns get public support 
for education have too often been mere 
sentimental appeals for larger appropri- 
ations without clear explanations the 
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soundness the program and convinc- 
ing proof its This 
putting the cart before the horse. When 
the lay public made understand 
what the new education and when 
given evidence that making young 
people not only happier active citizens, 
more eager and more able make the 
community better place which 
live and which make living, then 
generous support, both moral and finan- 
cial, will follow automatically. Being the 
prime investors children well 
money, the public should know what 
the educational program and have 
opportunity contribute intelligently 
its betterment. 

Although now far from impotent 
initiate novel teaching 
posed with apparently sound philosophic 
justification himself and his teachers, 
individual school administrator can 
not blamed too severely for his re- 
luctance make martyr himself 
moving faster than his public will- 
ing for him go, and must recognize 
that the school program today has 
made great and significant advance over 
that even one generation ago. But that 
advance not enough. Further progress 
and the professional safety conscien- 
tious and adventurous leaders can 
assured only after there has been insti- 
tuted nation-wide program convey 
information about education, enlist 
the inventive help laymen who have 
learned much experience that the 
schools have never taught, and insure 
their support the continuing attempt 
make the investment return assured 
high dividends communal good. 
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Sonnet Shelley 


BRANDT 


Ah, Shelley, you have woven your splendid dreams 


Into tapestry harmonies; 

Sparkling threads from the bright Pleiades, 
Glint the showers gay rippling themes. 
The west wind rides, and mighty its steed, 
Its breath lightning, and its thunder breaks 
great crescendo; the ocean makes 


Its moan, its crashing largo freed. 


You walked fantasy, inspired giving 

The world your thoughts, the core within your soul; 
Though grief drifts through the symphony living, 
Perfection the standard your goal: 

The tides time reiterativing 


The rhythmic rapture where the high waves roll. 
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Education and Character 


Orpway 


THE most arresting para- 
graphs have read months 
the following utterance Supreme 
Court Justice Jackson who said: 


one the paradoxes our times 
that modern society needs fear little 
except men, and what worse, needs 
fear only the educated men. The most 
serious crimes are committed only edu- 
cated men and technically competent peo- 
our improvement, should constantly 
aware its mission. 


Arthur Morgan, former president 
Antioch College, spoke like effect 
recently when said: 


sound political doctrine this: First 
look the character the man. that 
stands scrutiny, then examine his political 


And our own President Harry 
Wright the opening Centennial Din- 
ner the College the City New 
York set forth one the two major 
objectives the college looks out 
second century, the following: 


focus the whole life the institution 
about the goal educating citizenship 
with character capable steering our so- 
cial, economic and political development 
the channels democracy. 


The role character education 
college, short, cannot ignored 
character, reason love and good 
will. such either—or notion aims 
can tolerated, nor here implied. 


shall rather center this one em- 
phasis and outlook because seems 
never before. 

Also, shall assume that agree 
upon this challenge which the present 
crisis character poses us. what- 
ever area our current life look, 
the home, business, politics, edu- 
cation, the work scientists, inter- 
national dealings—if have not char- 
acter, are sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal. And our failures, our 
sins and crimes stand large part 
failures character. 

Indeed, forthright acknowledgment 
the reality sin, its bedevilling 
consequences, and the need re- 
stored rightful mind and in- 
tegrity person—this rediscovery 
our day which also has educational 
repercussions. has needed theo- 
logical support remind afresh that 
the immorality nazism and fascism 
showed abysses human character 
into the dark depths which are 
forced look. And those depths 
human perversity and devilishness are 
not, know, confined the reality 
their presence our late enemies. 

ours kind society which 
cannot worked without wide depend- 
ence upon sound character, then 
society which the development 
character has consciously striven 
for. And formal education cannot and 
must not ignore its share the responsi- 
bility for this development. For 
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fundamental truth that you cannot run 
democracy without reliance wide- 
spread ethical character. 

How then embody this aim into 
and along with the other aims which 
education sets itself realize? 

May mention few the numerous 
strands total pattern which believe 
will advance the ends sound moral 
character. 

the strictly academic area—in the 
social studies, the sciences, the interpre- 
tation our humane and cultural herit- 
age—it surely possible and desirable 
that there strong undercurrent 
continuing emphasis upon sense 
social obligation. not acquire all 
the facts about men’s achievements 
merely know them, but rather 
build wisely upon them. And that build- 
ing responsibility every man. 
every walk life there addition 
covered and served. And any edu- 
cation which ignores the cultivation 
responsibility, obligation, per- 
sonal participation realizing public 
good, does the peril our de- 
mocracy. 

Hence every teacher who has this 
awareness and this compulsion can find 
the orienting and slanting his subject- 
matter this direction rightful ele- 
ment his instruction. 

This imparting sense social 
obligation has two aspects. One the 
character the teacher himself which— 
sound and ethically sensitive, has its 
own valuable contagion that nothing else 
can make for. And teachers all 
fields should selected and advanced 
with this attribute carefully evaluated 
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and stressed. And the other phase the 
persistent interpretation course-con- 
tent all subjects show their meaning 
and value related one another 
aspect social and cultural advance. 

For the thinking person the effort 
always have facts mean something, 
see them frame reference that 
relates them his world significantly. 
Otherwise you have only what White- 
head called inert ideas. And the first 
moralizing element all instruction, 
submit, that the teacher continuously 
showing that what being studied mat- 
ters, because illuminates one another 
facet man’s past experience relation 
which his future experience has 
shaped. 

And the obligation relatedness, 
repeat, occurs every discipline 
studied. bottom, “relatedness” the 
relation the material the student’s 
social obligations the broadest sense. 

Next believe our instruction phi- 
losophy needs resurrected into 
more conscious and permeating process 
learning how discover and cleave 
unto what valuable. Education assumes 
values—the noblest that men have come 
by. assumes what have been called 
Godlike values. And its best brings 
these values before the young mind for 
critical scrutiny and for some measure 
acceptance and devoted commitment 
them. Indeed this sense the exploring 
value judgments the heart the 
curriculum, and philosophical outlook 
and concern should extend far beyond 
the confines the department phi- 
losophy. have right ask every 
teacher: “Hast thou philosophy 
thee, fellow?” For has this concern 
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for the valuable, has concern for the 
roots out which sound character 
grows. And will impart overtones 
influence which will, whether knows 
growth, while enriching the significance 
his subject-matter. 

Again, sure that far more use 
numerous courses could made bio- 
graphical reading. Exposure great 
characters through biography and auto- 
biography one condition having 
sympathy for greatness spirit. There 
contagion here which stirring and 
compelling. The example appealing 
careers one the most tonic influences 
late adolescence. worship heroes 
probably the first step toward becom- 
ing one one’s own measure and de- 
gree. slight this source insight into 
the sources the cultural advances 
mankind depersonalize our grasp 
the processes history truly 
shocking and inadequate way. 


come now the less formalized 
aspects the college life. Our student 
counseling—personal, educational, vo- 
cational—can have immense influence 
character growth the counselor 
himself has character and knows how 
profound his responsibility and oppor- 
tunity here can be. mean nothing 
preaching exhortative nature. mean 
rather that the personal choices the 
student these four critical years are 
utmost importance—and how they are 
shaped and channeled relation his 
aptitudes and interests means everything 
for his right motivation. And given that 
motivation driving out from within, half 
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the battle becoming educated al- 
ready won. 

There are still those who, looking 
the simpler times generation ago, 
believe that student counseling 
trained people unnecessary frill. But 
properly conceived, counseling can oc- 
cupy role education which nothing 
else does—especially institutions with 
large enrolments and day when the 
outlook for young people confused 
not somewhat discouraged. The coun- 
selor does not remove any the present 
responsibility the relation the 
teacher the student. His supple- 
mentary role areas where the teacher- 
adviser can hardly have enough time 
informed competence. 

plead also for the fullest possible 
functioning student government. 
Here active experience human re- 
lations and group self-rule which, under 
wise guidance, has great character-build- 
ing value. Our problem implicate 
responsibly more students this whole 
area. The positive benefits can extend 
numerous directions, not the least 
which has with honesty exami- 
nations and classwork. Even without 
honor system, there can honor 
sentiment college community and 
the student government can ani- 
mated foster honesty and frown 
cheating. 

the playing fields, too, the coaches 
can stand for clean sportsmanship 
they can take the vicious stand for vic- 
tory any cost. Our athletic programs 
can one the most appealing char- 
acter-building forces, they are con- 
sciously directed that way. 

obvious that the religious clubs 
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—the Y.M.C.A., the Newman Clubs, 
the Hillel societies—have positive values 
here. But they have their greatest values, 
opinion, where they function less 
retrospective, separatist groups, than 
groups which articulating their 
special insights come also realize that 
there are great religious insights other 
than their own, which have commanded 
the devotion great and good men. 
extends into all worthy religious insti- 
tutions; and religiously minded young 
persons should come this degree 
tolerant understanding and ability 
work with those other faiths for com- 
mon ends and common programs. 

That the social life students, and 
especially the functions where boy meets 
girl, can have splendid character-build- 
ing value, need hardly point out. But 
such social life will profit best where 
there subtle and genuine adult aid 
the setting standards and support 
for social affairs which live them. 
day when considerable confusion 
exists the general community about 
the conduct men and women together, 
ounce wholesome example hav- 
ing fun together worth pound 
preachment policing. Our young 
people not need policed but they 
need see embodied dances and 
hikes and dramatics and student lounge 
diversions kind behavior which has 
hearty tone and considerate spirit. 


Finally, crucial importance that 
every student achieve least once 
every semester and through some rec- 
ognized channel—curricular extra- 


curricular—a definite sense creative 
individual accomplishment. Character 
development helped occasions 
victory identifiable such—by felt 
sense mastery from which the student 
can measure growth and have the satis- 
fying sense conquest and attainment. 

The channel less important than the 
inner realization that one has success- 
fully overcome obstacles and won 
through achievement. Not the least 
necessary character traits are self- 
assurance and inner security. 

have listed but few the media 
and kinds experience and activities 
and through which character deepens 
and comes into its own. purpose 
less supply program than suggest 
point view which should have the 
ers. Unless such specific aims are mind 
they are not likely control. 
are not merely running mills turn 
out better trained minds. “This ought 
have done but not left the other 
undone.” 

Minds dedicated self, dollars— 
dedicated what William James called 
“the bitch goddess are 
not the minds which our times are 
sore need. For our day most urgently, 
trained minds guided sterling charac- 
ter and moral fortitude animating edu- 
cated minds—these are the urgent re- 
quirements. Unless seek build 
character, character will only incidental- 
built. need conscious and 
head-on effort America’s colleges 
sure that integrity, honor, courage, 
truth-seeking and sense public ob- 
ligation are being built into the very 
fiber the leaders the next generation. 
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Make Teaching Profession 


Cross 


like think their oc- 


cupation profession. They 
trade. Actually still far below the 
requirements set the recognized 
professions law, medicine, and engi- 
neering. College teaching approaches, 
but has not yet reached, the professional 
status. Elementary and high school 
teaching, despite notable exceptions 
among teachers those levels, still 
far below reasonable professional expec- 
tations. 

When one decides become law- 
ing occupation for his whole life. 
gives the matter long and serious con- 
sideration, and undergoes rigid self- 
examination natural ability, educa- 
tion, and temperamental fitness for the 
calling. gives good deal study 
the matter probable income, the 
necessary technical education and the 
features the work would like and 
those would dislike. When reaches 
conclusion, knows has made de- 
cision for the remaining fifty years his 
life. not with teaching. 

Preparation for any one those three 
professions more less standardized 
—high school, college, and professional 
school. Many teachers have voluntarily 
undergone similar preparation and are 
well equipped for their calling 
members the recognized professions 
are for theirs; but still possible 


most states get teacher’s certificate 
passing examination simple that 
bright boy girl might readily pass 
upon the completion the seventh 
eighth school grade. Some the holders 
third grade second grade teachers’ 
certificates continue the schools for 
years. few them because natural 
aptitude become excellent teachers. But 
good, medium, impossible, they are all 
drawing approximately the same salaries 
after eight ten years service 
those paid well educated and thor- 
oughly competent teachers. 

Usually, throughout the nation, those 
who into teaching even tempo- 
rary occupation are better prepared than 
that. High school and two, three, 
four years teacher’s college 
arts college precede the acceptance 
teaching job. Even that preparation may 
inadequate. Modern education recog- 
nizes its obligation “all the children 
all the people.” boy girl 
low mentality chooses remain 
school long enough, she eventu- 
ally graduated. The normal schools and 
state colleges admit any high school 
graduate; and both the public high 
schools and the state colleges, including 
teachers’ colleges, temper the educa- 
tional winds the mentally shorn 
lambs. Those lambs graduate from nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ colleges, and 
along with the others medium high 
intelligence, with their diplomas get per- 
manent certificates teach any school 
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the state that chooses employ them. 

Many the young men thus gradu- 
ated, both the keen and the dull, use 
teaching vestibule the real occupa- 
tion they will choose for life. Most 
the young women, again the brilliant 
lights and the dim bulbs, remain 
teaching from two five years and then 
resign and marry. For none these has 
teaching become permanent occupa- 
tion. 

significant note here that the 
basis upon which the salary structure 
for teachers erected not that which 
deserved capabie, professionally 
minded young men and women. teach- 
holding second grade certificate can 
had many places for sixty dollars 
eight-month year. Better teachers 
similar positions elsewhere may paid 
forty fifty per cent more, even 
hundred per cent. The point that the 
salaries, even when doubled, are based 
upon level anywhere around four 
six hundred dollars year. With such 
figure foundation the salaries 
men and women with the personal 
fications, education and experience that 
would have made them leaders law, 
medicine, engineering are living upon 
incomes that compare with those un- 
skilled labor instead those profes- 
sional men and women, not mention 
upper level men and women business. 

four things must brought about: 
Prospective teachers must chosen 
from those only who have the personal 
qualities that are characteristic good 
teachers. They must also have the 
character, culture, and education that ac- 
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company those personal traits. They 
must have the intention make teach- 
ing permanent occupation. in- 
duce such people become professional 
teachers they must have the assurance 
income sufficient enable them 
live economic and social level 
comparable with that other profes- 
sional men and women their com- 
munity. 


The beginning the transformation 
will have made the economic 
end this chain. There will continue 
minded men and women who will teach 
for low salaries, just because they feel 
that they owe that service society, 
even though society shows but scant ap- 
preciation their sacrifices. These, how- 
ever, will not enough. keep the 
schools going the state will have be- 
gin now pay good teachers salaries 
that may seem fantastic school boards 
and the public. The alternative con- 
tinue employ token salaries thou- 
sands emergency teachers who are un- 
able meet the present low standards 
set for teachers holding second 
third grade certificates. The number 
these will increase rather than diminish 
the years by. 

The whole intent this article 
propose plan get better teaching 
the schools throughout the whole na- 
tion than now have—better than 
can hope for the circumstances now 
prevailing. what propose seems 
association teachers powerful 
enough exert the necessary pressure 
make its will felt, sounds like 
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union with authority strike and the 
dental. way the American Teachers 
Association which proposing would 
union. would seek increase 
salaries; but that would only in- 
duce higher intellectual group 
young men and women into teach- 
ing than now have, and give them 
incentive remain the profession 
permanently. While the proposed asso- 
ciation may parallel customary union 
practices that point, probably 
would not have adopt closed shop 
policy. fact, would that 
union custom. 

Good teachers are now scarce that 
there real competition for their 
jobs. There not going over- 
supply them any foreseeable time 
the future. There may now ten 
years hence thousands medium 
poor teachers willing “to keep school” 
for much smaller salaries than are now 
being demanded the teachers’ unions 
that are likely declared standard 
the proposed American Teachers As- 
sociation. Let school boards employ 
them they like. But let the ATA set 
standard teaching high that the 
difference results between town 
with corps ATA teachers and town 
without will marked that the 
public town would demand ATA 
qualified teachers. 

The ATA should, however, un- 
yielding the point salaries. 
teachers must able live like other 
professional people community. 
There need strikes the usual 
sense that word. ATA teachers would 
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simply decline accept employment 
school systems paying less than the ATA 
standard scale. Nor should ATA teach- 
ers refuse serve schools where 
part the teachers were not members. 
ATA could not show actual per- 
formance that its teachers are superior 
and preferable non-members, and 
worthy the salaries asked, would 
have accept the natural consequences. 

Where shall begin? Who should 
launch the organization the new 
American Teachers Association? The 
present National Education Association 
might incorporate the proposed plan 
its present organization without chang- 
ing name, officers, working tech- 
niques; but not likely for 
teaching what the American Medical 
Association and the American Bar As- 
sociation have done for medicine and 
law. The dominant purpose the 
N.E.A. has never been make profes- 
sion teaching. Traditionally has 
been mainly interested the organiza- 
ings, equpiment, accounting, 
statistics, “selling the schools the 
public.” Admirable, but not enough. 
The looks the school system 
through the eyes executives. Profes- 
sional standing not attained that way. 
Capable executives are necessary but are 
not sufficient make profession 
teaching. 

start toward the desired goal might 
made combining the existing two 
small teachers’ unions—one 
with the L., the other with the 
The present membership these 
unions too small make dent 
the vast indifference. And the 
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present their efforts seem have been 
only get increases salaries for all 
teachers, good, medium, and impossible, 
not toward radical improvement 
teaching. 

see it, the ATA will have 
new organization beginning inde- 
pendently all three these existing 
bodies, but through wide publicity in- 
viting all them become associated 
with the new association professional 
teachers. doubt the N.E.A. will 
the job does sufficient importance 
and magnitude warrant its continu- 
ance. should like see incorporate 
the aims and activities the proposed 
ated organization. that cannot 
done, and probably cannot, should 
favor starting the ATA separate 
organization with the specific purpose 
making teaching profession—not 


Membership 
should open every teacher the 
United States from pre-school through 
college. Supervisors, principals and su- 
perintendents should welcome. 
one should better higher than an- 
other. would the business the 
association set standards for ad- 
mission and promotion, and establish 
salary scales for teachers three recog- 
nized levels. These should be: Appren- 
tice Teachers, Professional Teachers, 
and Master Teachers. 

Apprentice Teachers. The qualifica- 
tions might something like this. 
Age, twenty over. Satisfactory per- 
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sonal traits. Education, high school 
graduation and least two years 
teachers college, arts college 
majoring education. 

Professional Teachers. This grade 
would correspond journeymen the 
oldtime guild the modern union. Per- 
haps seventy-five per cent the whole 
body teachers would remain perma- 
nently this category. The basic qualifi- 
cations would, course, the same 
for apprentices. After serving, usually 
three years, apprentice the teacher 
would have shown whether had 
did not have the necessary natural 
ties and aptitudes skillful and suc- 
cessful teacher. There would ex- 
amination set the ATA for promo- 
tion Apprentice the grade 
Professional teacher. The most impor- 
tant factors considered would the 
answers three questions: Has the 
teacher shown qualities character and 
aptitude that make him natural leader 
children? Has sufficient educa- 
tion merit promotion? (The candidate 
may have added his years formal 
education during his apprentice period.) 
children under his guidance 
and instruction? 

Master These are the pearls 
great price. Their kind found now 
and then every trade, calling, busi- 
ness, and profession. They are not dis- 
covered droves regiments any- 
where. You not find them giving 
examinations. They glow, and are re- 
vealed their own light. Among teach- 
ers one them may principal, 
fifth grade teacher, art teacher, col- 
lege professor. One who has the qualities 
may discovered among the appren- 
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tices, others the ranks the profes- 
sionals. Wherever whenever one may 
the rank and pay Master 


Salary Scale. All salaries mentioned 
this section should understood 
minimum. Any board education might 
pay much more sees fit. The Ap- 
prentice period what the name means, 
time learn and time for try-out. 
The pay should enough live on, 
but not adequate for proved and per- 
manent teacher. the beginning the 
apprentice would usually assistant 
professional master teacher. Let 
say that the minimum salary might 
nine hundred dollars for the first 
year, twelve hundred for the second 
year, and fifteen hundred for the third. 
Usually the apprentice would serve 
three years that rating; but one who 
proved unusual the end the 
first second year should promoted 
then and there the rating Profes- 
sional Teacher. 

Schools unwilling unable pay 
the ATA salary scale for Professional 
Master Teachers would have 
content with apprentices from year 
year. There might also Apprentice 
Teachers who were willing remain 
that class permanently. These would 
available for such schools. 

Salaries for Teachers 
might well begin twenty-four hun- 
dred dollars year. There would ap- 
propriate increases from year year, 
the teacher proved ability and deserved 
the raise salary. There should, how- 
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ever, automatic annual increase 
that would come teacher who was 
content drift along ease after be- 
coming Professional. The advances 
should continue forty-five hundred 
dollars. There implication here that 
supervisor principal should get 
higher salary than teacher. Each teach- 
ing job calls for its own peculiar quali- 
fications. good primary teacher 
hard find, and valuable when found, 
good sixth grade teacher, good 
high school teacher principal, and 
should paid much any these 
with like educational qualifications and 
native abilities. 

Master Teachers deserve beginning 
salary five thousand dollars year. 
They should paid for what they are 
worth. One them may college 
professor, another superintendent, an- 
other elementary classroom teacher. 
Pay them five, six, seven thousand 
dollars year, much more the 
school system can afford. 

should like see the National Edu- 
cation Association transform itself into 
organization teachers whose main 
purpose would improve teaching 
and tenure and get adequate remun- 
eration for qualified teachers, the end 
that five years teaching would gen- 
level with the five six now accepted 
professions. optimist; but with 
maturity have ceased expect mira- 
cles. have little hope seeing that 
transformation the N.E.A. Failing 
that, see nothing for but the organ- 
ization new American Teachers As- 
sociation raise teaching from the status 
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When Desire? 


Harry TRUMBULL SUTTON 


when men are lost wilderness 
with every way unknown, 

when the lion stalks abroad for flesh 
and cracking bone? 

when sailors see sun for days 
and winds death? 

when the mother stoops hear the infant’s 
failing breath? 

when eagles ride the air ears pierced 
nestlings’ cry, 

when the lover has heart for, oh, 
her smile, her eye? 

when toil and gorge and starving days 
are dared for gold, 

when dark souls give life darker god 
whose eye cold? 


Not so, desire when man would know, 
burns life know, 

Counts loss gain and joyfully only 
knowledge grow. 
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AND CHAPEL ETon COLLEGE 


Public Schools and State Education 
Britain 


ALL the queer and illogical ele- 
ments the British national life 
(and there are good many) the in- 
stitutions called “Public Schools” must 
seem very nearly the most queer 
and the most illogical. For not only 
they present separate stream educa- 
tion outside the national system, worse 
still, nobody knows exactly what they 
are. For these two words “Public 
School” there accepted definition. 
The title claimed, for good reasons 
bad, any school which likes think 
that has something common with 
Eton Winchester Rugby. The 
nearest there definition that 
schools whose Headmasters are members 
the Headmasters’ Conference can 
properly called Public Schools. But 
that body includes big day schools, small 
boarding schools, and some which 
receive public moneys, well the in- 
dependent boarding schools tradition. 
There fact single feature which 
all Headmasters’? Conference Schools 
have wonder people find 
them hard define. 

But real life, when the words are 
used Englishman, whether 
admiration, bitterness, envy affection, 
what means the schools which are 
independent public control, whose 
boys are boarders, and whose finances 
are not subsidized contributions either 


from the State from the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities. And this popu- 
lar, slightly inaccurate, sense that 
shall use the words. 

Inevitably these schools are expensive. 
They have comparatively big staffs, 
usually paid more than masters the 
State schools; they have considerable 
costs meet the maintenance 
buildings and playing fields, and they 
have subsidies from public funds. 
They therefore depend entirely, except 
for their income from endowments 
(which usually small), the fees 
paid parents. Those fees must there- 
fore high. Consequently the past 
their field recruitment has been re- 
stricted those who could afford fees 
the order £175 ($700) £300 
($1200) year. That is, their boys have 
inevitably come from high income- 
range. 

For long time that has been ad- 
mitted unsatisfactory. There are 
obvious objections, all grounds 
democratic fairness, restricting any 
form education one particular sec- 
tion the community, especially when 
that one form education thought 
many the best form education 
which can got. For widely held, 
rightly wrongly, that this boarding 
school education, provided these few 
schools for the sons the comparatively 
wealthy, the best that Britain can pro- 
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vide. Certainly has been frequently 
said that the boarding school the one 
great contribution Britain educa- 
tional practice. that so, how can 
justifiable limit those who happen 
have been born into comparatively 
wealthy families, whatever their other 
merits abilities? 

very important realize that 
these questions have not been asked only 
those who are opposed the Public 
School system political economic 
They have been asked, with 
even greater insistence, from inside the 
Public Schools themselves. For those 
who work them and believe them 
are even more anxious than are those 
who bombard them from outside en- 
sure that these schools should open 
those who deserve the particular kind 
educational opportunity they afford. 
recent sudden cry: there has 
been for long movement inside the 
schools themselves for more rational 
form recruitment them. was 
the express request the Headmasters’ 
Conference itself, conjunction with the 
Association Governing Bodies, that 
Mr. Butler, then President the 
Board Education, 1942 appointed 
the Fleming Committee, report 
ways which the Public Schools could 
more closely associated with the na- 
tional system education. quite 
obsolete notion that the headmasters 
these schools are standing like many 
descendants Horatius, with their eyes 
flashing and beards flowing the wind, 
resolved shed the last drop their 
blood repelling the proletarian assault 
the citadels privilege. the con- 
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trary, many headmasters had, for years 
before the Fleming Committee was set 
up, been trying their own schools 
work out some practicable scheme; and 
several have already operation private 
arrangements with particular Local Edu- 
cation Authorities. Now the attempt 
being made establish genuinely 
nation-wide policy. 


There are obvious difficulties. The 
first crudely financial. The Schools 
depend for their income fees. the 
amenities which they present offer are 
not reduced, they are still 
attract the best type masters and pay 
them properly, they must somehow 
other keep their present annual in- 
come. They therefore simply cannot af- 
ford take boys from the national sys- 
tem without payment. there 
payment, must come, cannot come 
from the parents, from public funds, 
either from the Exchequer from Lo- 
cal Education Authorities. 

once two difficulties arise. Some 
Local Education Authorities might well 
say that they not feel justified 
spending £200 ($800) year public 
money send one particular boy 
boarding school outside their area when 
they already have inside that area per- 
fectly adequate day schools. And some 
Local Education Authorities disapprove 
what the Public Schools represent and 
would not willing use public money 
support what they regard part 
system which ought abolished. 
Secondly, the Schools themselves are 
sometimes reluctant accept public 
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money because they fear that 
would inevitably involve them some 
degree public control—and there 
one thing above all others that these 
schools value their independence. 

The financial difficulty means 
the only one. The number places the 
Public Schools can offer boys from 
the national system obviously very 
small; indeed, the present time they 
are full and have such long waiting 
lists that any boys they take this way 
will simply excluding equal num- 
ber their “regular customers.” the 
number places available small and 
the demand for them great, how 
the decision made between the 
various candidates from 
system? short, what are the 
criteria selection for these vacancies 
offered the Public Schools? 

argued that the determining fac- 
tor should the need any child for 
boarding education. his parents are 
abroad, divorced, incapable pro- 
viding him with suitable home back- 
ground, then clearly his need for board- 
ing school life great that ought 
met. Again, there are children liv- 
ing remote parts the country, 
far from good secondary school that 
they cannot really get the education they 
deserve; for them there clearly ought 
places the boarding schools. 

Others take rather different stand- 
point. They argue that the fundamental 
principle the Education Act 1944 
that every child must receive the edu- 
cation best suited his abilities and 
aptitudes. they claim that this particu- 
lar form education should given 
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the boy whose particular personal quali- 
ties entitle him it, whatever the merits 
shortcomings his parents. 

All these questions, and many 
similar kind, are being actively examined 
Committee Britain’s Ministry 
Education specially set consider 
and report Boarding Education. The 
Headmasters and Governing Bodies 
the Public Schools are represented 
it, together with other bodies teachers 
and administrators. The Committee has 
detailed statistics, recently collected, 
the places offered the Public Schools 
and applied for the Local Education 
Authorities. Its next duty will 
match the supply against the demand. 

But everybody recognizes that the 
number places the Public Schools can 
offer are mere scratching the surface 
the problem. With the best will 
the world they cannot provide for more 
than one per cent. any year’s age- 
group from the national system. Quanti- 
tatively their contribution negligible, 
though qualitatively the first 
importance. Their offer can little 
more than gesture, but gesture 
enormously worth making. The real 
solution can only come with vast in- 
crease the number boarding schools. 
Until the State the Local Education 
Authorities build scores new boarding 
schools shall never able give 
boarding education all the children 
who need whose abilities and apti- 
tudes justify their receiving it. Nor shall 
able, until then, decide what 
the value boarding school 
educational instrument. Hitherto the 
conditions the experiment have never 
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been pure; for boarding school educa- 
tion has always been mixed with 
certain background family, wealth 
position, When boarding schools are 
open all shall see the experiment 
working genuine conditions. And then 
will longer true that the only 
two ways getting boarding education 
are for child either get itself born 
into well-to-do family commit 
such act delinquency will per- 


suade Juvenile Court send him 
Approved School. 

One thing certain. The Public 
Schools are pledged (by resolution 
passed without dissent meeting 
the Headmasters’ Conference) 
everything their power assist the 
Ministry’s Committee Boarding Edu- 
cation making boarding school edu- 
cation available for all the young people 
Britain who need deserve it. 


Ours the century the uneducated Common Man, the perpetually 
adolescent Common Man, the Common Man skilled the art 
living. Untaught the wisdom the race, incompetent either 
rule ruled. blatantly vulgar, ill-mannered, boorish, 
unsure himself, hungry for happiness, not man much boy 
who has outgrown his britches. For this not blame. The blame 
rests our BELL, New York 
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Educating for Peace 


WORLD again has opportunity 
free itself from threat war 
and ridding itself war method 
settling international conflicts. this 
opportunity not seized, mankind has 
discovered through scientific inventions, 
the product its own education and in- 
genuity, the means for its own destruc- 
The challenge education has al- 
ways been present but has been dis- 
regarded. That challenge was sounded 
three hundred years ago century 
which was marked religious conflicts 
torn civil strife and yet inspired 
the promise the infant sciences. From 
the depth his soul John Amos 
Comenius, himself displaced person, 
realized the great task that confronted 
mankind and defined words that 
might have been written our own day: 


There needed this century im- 
mediate remedy for the frenzy which has 
seized many men and driving them 
their madness their mutual destruction. 
For witness throughout the world dis- 
astrous and destructive flames discords 
and wars devastating Kingdoms and peo- 
ples with such persistence that all men seem 
have conspired for their mutual ruin 
which will end only with the destruction 
themselves and the universe. Nothing is, 
therefore, more necessary for the stability 
the world, not perish completely, 
than some universal rededication minds. 
Universal harmony and peace must se- 
cured for the whole human race. peace 
and harmony, however, mean not that 
external peace between rulers and peoples 


among themselves, but internal peace 
minds inspired system ideas and feel- 
ings. this could attained, the human 
race has possession great promise. 


The plan that Comenius proposed was 
the creation Pansophic College 
which would codify, unify, and dis- 
seminate the knowledge the world. 
This plan would have fitted with 
Comenius’ proposal for the establish- 
ment universal education, beginning 
with the school the mother’s knee and 
going the university with opportu- 
nities for “all alike, gentle and simple, 
rich and poor, boys and girls, great 
towns and small, down the country 
village.” The reason for this proposal 
one which just about being put into 
practice our own day, that “Everyone 
who born human being born with 
this intent—that should human 
being, that is, reasonable creature rul- 
ing over the other creatures and bearing 
the likeness his Maker.” peace was 
established, there was needed the 
recognition the worth and dignity 
human beings, universal education, 
and “some universal rededication 
minds.” 

Comenius was one the prophets 
the world whose words went unheard. 
The progress science which was hailed 
Francis Bacon method and means 
“for the finding out the true nature 
things, whereby God might have the 
more glory the workmanship them 
and men the more fruit them,” in- 
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creased the amenities life but carried 
itself also the seeds for the destruction 
all that man has achieved, when har- 
nessed the waging war instead 
improving the arts peace. The danger 
that threatens the world enters 
the atomic age was already anticipated 
1862 when the first iron-clad man-of- 
war was constructed. was the applica- 
tion science purposes destruction 
that prompted Henry Adams write 
Charles Adams follows: 


Man has mounted science and now run 
away with. firmly believe that before 
many centuries more, science will the 
master man. The engines will have 
invented will beyond his strength 
control. Some day science may have the 
existence mankind its power, and the 
human race commit suicide blowing 
the world. 


_It took less than century for this 
prophecy come true. And still man- 
kind with all its ingenuity and inventive- 
ness has been unable promote that re- 
dedication minds which Comenius 
had already recognized essential. Fol- 
clared that the world was faced 
race between catastrophe and education. 
Like Comenius, Wells urged the pool- 
ing universal knowledge his pro- 
posal for World Encyclopedia—“a 
scheme for the reorganization and re- 
orientation education and information 
throughout the world.” “Without such 
world organization,” wrote, “there 
hope whatever anything but 
accidental and transitory alleviation 
any our world troubles. mankind 
is, will remain until pulls its 
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mind together.” More recently Archi- 
bald MacLeish has stated that peace 
must founded “upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity mankind.” More 
important than the intellectual the 
moral solidarity guide the intellectual. 
Efforts were made provide or- 
ganization through which the world 
might pull its mind together and the 
intellectual and moral solidarity man- 
kind might promoted, when the 
There were number reasons for 
the failure, but not the least important 
them was that the world organization 
was superimposed upon the established 
tradition nationalism with little effort 
change new direction. That 
danger confronts the world today and 
the United Nations and the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization may fail for the same rea- 
son. The new international order which 
promised the creation these or- 
ganizations depends for its success upon 
readiness each nation put its own 
house order. Problems are not solved, 
although there widespread tendency 
believe that they can solved, 
the appointment committees the 
creation new organizations. This 
what Senator Tom Connally meant 
when said with reference the new 
international constitution that 


Mere documents, language, 
cannot themselves prevent war and preserve 
peace. They must rest upon the will and 
purpose and desires the peoples and na- 
tions the world. Organization, however, 
promotes these objectives. 


The same warning was already 
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sounded Professor Condliffe 


when wrote: 


may possible construct imagina- 
tion symmetrical scheme international 
treaties and supranational institutions. Con- 
stitution-making seductive occupation. 
But workable constitutions grow out 
grimly felt necessities and are seldom sym- 
metrical. 


Organizations can only succeed 
they are based upon the will, the purpose 
and the desires and grimly felt neces- 
sities those whom they are serve. 
The challenge demands not only the re- 
moval ignorance through the dissemi- 
nation accurate knowledge and infor- 
mation, but the substitution new spir- 
itual values for the old—“a universal 
rededication minds.” Ignorance 
other peoples cannot charged the 
Germans who had built some the 
strongest centers for research into every 
aspect life other countries, but 
dedicated that knowledge not sympa- 
thetic understanding but their own 
interests attained war. 


What, then, have been the obstacles 
the use education for the promotion 
peace? The greatest obstacle has been 
the use education instrument 
nationalistic policy and tendency 
perpetuate traditional antagonisms as, 
for example, the relations between 
France and Germany, and between the 
United States and Britain, the trans- 
mission certain inherited prejudices 
toward peoples other than our own, 
whether near remote. The perpetua- 
tion prejudices may continued 


even after the ideal the good neighbor 
has been accepted. This has been clearly 
illustrated the investigation into ma- 
terials American textbooks Latin 
America and Canada, conducted under 
the sponsorship the American Council 
Education. was found either that 
the wrong things were given undue em- 
phasis that basically inaccurate infor- 
mation was contained the textbooks. 
The tendency attach labels mem- 
bers other nations think them 
stereotypes deep-rooted that one 
the most difficult tasks eradicate 
them not only between nations but 
between groups within the same na- 
tion. 

The use education instrument 
nationalistic policy resulted, most 
countries consciously and deliberately, 
emphasis political and economic 
power manifest destiny without 
any attempt promote understand- 
ing the interdependence the na- 
tions the world appreciation 
the worth and dignity human beings. 
Nowhere has the situation been well 
Huxley and Haddon Euro- 
peans. That definition runs follows: 
nation has been cynically but not inaptly 
defined society united common 


error its origin and common aver- 
sion its neighbors. 


From the first derived the egregious 
error the race theory, the keystone 
Nazi policy and propaganda; from 
the second the practice grouping other 
peoples under unexamined labels and 
stereotypes. There another aspect 
the use education instrument 
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national policy which has tended 
perpetuate and foster attitudes inimi- 
cal peace. Discussing the meaning 
nation Renan wrote: 

What constitutes nation not speaking 
the same tongue belonging the same 
ethnic group, but having accomplished 
great things common the past and 
the wish accomplish them the future. 


There much truth this statement 
nation held together common 
loyalties its past and its hopes for the 
future. education, however, what has 
been emphasized the study the 
past are the great things accomplished 
the battlefield, territorial aggrandize- 
ment, imperialism, manifest 
the great things accomplished 
the future are redress past defeats and 
recover lost territory. The victories 
war have always been given greater 
attention than the victories peace. 

The Constitution UNESCO opens 
with the statement that: 

Since wars are put into the minds men, 


the minds men that the defences 
peace must constructed. 


The process putting wars into the 
minds men begins the schools. The 
heroes children and youth schools 
are the heroes the battlefield. They 
are taught, while school, the glories 
war but not its destructiveness; they 
learn the expansion national ter- 
ritory and possessions, but little about 
the progress the ideas and ideals 
through those arts peace which have 
contributed the advancement the 
human race. They rarely learn the les- 
son that wars keep the peoples the 
world apart, and that all peoples have 
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benefited from those ideas and ideals, 
which are advanced times peace 
and which constitute the common culture 
humanity. The heritage which the 
world today enjoys, heritage amassed 
through times peace, has nowhere 
been well expressed the poet 
Shelley, who Defence Poetry 
wrote: 

exceeds all imagination conceive what 
would have been the moral condition 
the world neither Dante, Petrarch, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Calderon, Lord 
Bacon, nor Milton had ever existed; 
Raphael and Michael Angelo had never 
been born; Hebrew poetry had never 
been translated; revival the study 
Greek poetry had never taken place; 
been handed down us; and the 
poetry the religion the ancient world 
had been extinguished with its belief. The 
human mind could never, except the 
intervention these excitements, have been 
awakened the invention the grosser 
sciences, and the application analytical 
reasoning the aberrations society which 
now attempted exalt over the direct 
expression the inventive and creative 
faculty 

The list which Shelley gives in- 
exhaustible not only the area with 
which was intimately concerned, but 
every direction human thought— 
science and philosophy, politics and 
economics, all those creative arts 
which have molded the thought 
modern man. Brief Shelley’s listing 
is, contains representatives many 
nations and many ages. Shelley confined 
himself the European scene; could 
have added, are beginning 
realize today, the contributions other 
continents—the Near and the Far East, 
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and the Western Hemisphere. The 
progress the world has been made 
possible cross-fertilization ideas 
which nation can autonomous and 
self-sufficient. 

Cross-fertilization has produced 
common stock ideas the world. The 
creative artist can think terms uni- 
versals. The great obstacle the de- 
velopment international cooperation 
lies the political realm. From the 
point view political theory and 
international law the essence nation- 
alism sovereignty, inheritance 
part the struggle national groups 
for independence, and part out- 
worn economic doctrines. The issue 
sovereignty has not been ignored the 
efforts promote the rule law be- 
tween nations, both after World War 
and our own day. address 
March 1919, President Taft declared 
that: 


Sovereignty freedom action nations. 
exactly analogous the liberty the 
individual regulated law. The sover- 
eignty that should insist upon and the 
only sovereignty have right insist 
upon sovereignty regulated inter- 
national law, international morality, and 
international justice, sovereignty enjoying 
the sacred rights which sovereignties 
other nations may enjoy. 


More recently Dr. James Shotwell 
has pointed out The Great Decision 
the analogy between the building 
nation and the construction world 
order: 


Most political institutions, writes, have 
been created restrain direct the way- 
ward impulses men insisting upon getting 
what they want when they want without 
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due regard the rights others. This 
curbing lawlessness within the state has 
given the institutions which safeguard 
life and property and provide for the wel- 
fare all against the arbitrary acts 
others. Nationalism, with its deep roots 
the soil every land, operating threat 
act violence international affairs, 
offers last, but mighty, outlet for those 
activities which have ruled out our 
lives home immoral and illegal. 


The sovereignty nations like the free- 
dom the individual within nation 
must regulated law. Just free- 
dom regulated law creates and en- 
riches the opportunities the individual 
for the fullest development his per- 
sonality, sovereignty under the rule 
international law will permit each 
nation, freed from the fear inter- 
national lawlessness, develop its own 
culture contribution the culture 
the world. 


From this analysis there emerge two 
lessons which must learned the 
process educating for peace. The first 
that the traditional concepts na- 
tionalism, which the past have empha- 
sized power and aggressiveness, must 
abandoned favor the concept that 
each nation has the right and obligation 
the welfare and progress humanity. 
The second lesson that nation can 
develop should unless there are 
international guarantees security and 
freedom from the fear war. These 
lessons will not mean any limitations 
the ideals loyalty 
Rather will these ideals translated 
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into thorough appreciation the 
characteristics that give nation its place 
the world and the contributions 
that each can make the progress and 
advancement the welfare and culture 
humanity. Such was the intent the 
Atlantic Charter, which, though for- 
gotten, has been forgotten only tem- 
porarily. 

‘Each nation, like each individual, does 
develop something that characteristi- 
cally its own—a personality, mentality 
that distinguishes from others. This 
mentality has been described 
Madariaga combination quali- 
ties and defects,” which are “the color, 
the scent, and the shape” its acts and 
thoughts. The world would stand 
lose national mentalities, varieties 
character, and modes behavior be- 
came uniform and standardized, just 
nation retrogresses the degree that 
its individual members are moulded 
one pattern and are not permitted 
enjoy the opportunities for their fullest 
development. Just education today 
the aim develop the fullest de- 
gree variety rich personalities, 
each nation has the right develop 
richly possible those aspects its 
culture which enrich the world without 
encroaching the enjoyment simi- 
lar right other nations. Only this 
sense can international understanding 
acquire real and significant meaning. 
International understanding will then 
that attitude which recognizes the possi- 
bilities service one’s own nation and 
other nations the common cause 
humanity, and that each nation has 
something worth contribute the 
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enrichment and progress civilization 
and culture. 

The task educating for peace 
neither simple nor easy, since the idea 
nationalism, because its tradition, 
charged with emotions the 
wrong kind. demands the eradication 
inherited prejudices and biases which 
prompt look for differences 
peoples other nations instead these 
elements humanity which are com- 
mon all, The task begins home and 
involves the dissemination accurate 
knowledge and information, not 
storehouse but means for changing 
modes conduct and attitudes. Charles 
Lamb, sitting one day the window 
his club, said friend man passed 
the street, hate that man.” “Do 
you know said his friend. “No,” 
replied Lamb, “if knew him, would 
not hate him.” 

The ideals that make for international 
understanding not differ from those 
ideals that should make for mutual 
understanding between 
members the same nation—fair play, 
readiness cooperate with understand- 
ing, loyalty the good, and sense 
justice—ideals which are common all 
great religions. But man has propen- 
sity far too frequently exaggerate dif- 
ferences which continue stand 
bar mutual understanding and respect. 
need cultivate recognition the 
fact that, despite differences color, 
language, nationality, race creed all 
human beings have more common 
than are willing admit. 

The reorienting attitudes toward 
peace and international understanding 
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faced with many obstacles. The first 
that education the past has been de- 
voted cultivating emotional sense 
nationalism. The second the fact 
that national relations, far educa- 
tion concerned, have been divorced 
from international relations, and their 
conduct has been left almost entirely 
study The Teaching International 
and Intercultural Understanding the 
Public Schools California Professor 
Henry Cooke found adult prejudices 
the greatest hindrances the de- 
analysis replies questionnaires, Pro- 
fessor Cooke found the following hin- 
drances: 


Lack understanding the average 
American citizen the international prob- 
lem. The ingrown feeling that any person 
foreign blood even foreign extrac- 
tion invader domain that re- 
served for Americans only. 

feeling that internationalism com- 
munism and un-American. 

Attitude adult population the com- 
munity. Unsympathetic teaching personnel. 
Inability our part appreciate the under- 
standing, attitudes, ideals, and customs 
foreign people, even though may make 
extensive study them. 

The belief still held many legislators 
and some school people that there some- 
thing vaguely radical subversive 
teaching the facts about race, religion, and 
nations. 


Thus the task developing the ideal 
international understanding and co- 
operation, the basis peace, demands 
the simultaneous education adults and 
youth. Schools cannot carry the load 
alone, particularly since known that 
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there higher correlation the study 
social issues between the attitudes and 
opinions pupils and their parents than 
between them and their teachers. There 
also the misinterpretation that edu- 
cating for peace training for pacifism. 
That misinterpretation can only re- 
moved insisting that educating for 
peace the development international 
understanding, co-operation, and good 
Good 
Whether wish not, international 
relations—relations 
will on, and would the benefit 
all, every citizen has intelligent 
understanding them. Increasingly in- 
ternational politics are becoming national 
politics world which becoming 
more closely knit together modern 
means communication. the expand- 
ing study the civilizations and the 
cultures foreign peoples—European, 
Latin American, Far Eastern—there 
the opportunity learning that they are 
not the products any one nation but 
the accumulation the contributions 
many ages, races, and nations. More 
truly today than when Pericles said 
Athens, “We enjoy the fruits other 
countries freely our own.” But 
studying the civilizations and cultures 
other peoples, tend too often ig- 
nore the peoples themselves. The end 
achieved has already 
porated the Charter the United 
Nations: 


reaffirm faith fundamental rights, 
the dignity and worth the human per- 
son, the equal rights men and women 
promote social progress and better standards 
life larger freedom. 
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From this point view program 
educating for international understand- 
ing and co-operation does not differ from 
program educating for national sur- 
vival and the preservation and mainte- 
nance the ideals democracy. And 
results the curious paradox that the 
best preparation for appreciative and 
intelligent understanding 
national relations thorough under- 
standing the problems one’s own 
nation and acceptance the obligations 
loyalty and patriotism. The desirable 
goal not the cultivation humani- 
tarian sentiment but ideals human 
liberty, justice, and honorable conduct 
orderly humane society whether 
within nation between nations. In- 
ternationalism can thus said begin 
home through experiences and service 
the smallest community and the grad- 
ual enlargement the environment 
ever smaller world. 


There tendency the part 
educators, whenever new objective 
attained, add the already 
expanded list subjects the curricu- 
lum. developing international atti- 
tudes favorable the maintenance 
peace questionable whether new 
subject needs added. Even the 
addition new subject may fail the 
attainment the desired objective. 
What the present situation demands 
radical change emphasis. was 
the premise that every teacher every 
subject has opportunity contribute 
the idea cultural interdepend- 
ence the nations the world that the 
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36th Yearbook the National Society 
for the Study Education was con- 
structed. The Yearbook, devoted 
discussion Understand- 
ing through the Public School Curricu- 
lum, was based the thesis that every 
subject now taught American other 
schools has been the result the co- 
operation the minds men all 
stages history and many nations. 

This thesis perhaps clearest such 
fields music and art, which recognize 
should not think painters sculptors, 
composers musicians German 
French, Italian English, American 
Oriental; they belong the world and 
their works are the heritage humanity 
whole. The same fact becoming 
increasingly true the field litera- 
ture. natural for think all 
literature English our own, while 
the great writers other nations are 
gradually assuming place our liter- 
ary heritage. book merit for- 
eign language scarcely month old 
before translated and becomes our 
own; and this equally true the 
drama. the study foreign languages 
important change taking place 
the emphasis that now being placed 
upon the study the peoples who speak 
them. not accident that the liter- 
ary studies are called “humanities”; 
has been one the great weaknesses 
education that the “humanities” have not 
been treated such and have not served 
bond that binds centuries and gen- 
erations together consciousness 
common service and appreciation 
human values. 
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This point common service may 
somewhat elusive the field spiritual 
values, but apply the sciences, 
whether pure applied, and the impli- 
cations become obvious. 
progress except through the utilization 
products, ideas, and discoveries, 
wherever found and irrespective na- 
tional origins, unthinkable. only 
necessary recall the number na- 
tional minds that have gone into the 
development modern science and 
technology, the contributions 
medical science which once become the 
property not one nation but the 
whole humanity. This does not mean 
that must surrender minimize our 
patriotic pride the contributions our 
own fellow-citizens, but does mean 
that can derive new ideal inter- 
national co-operation and service. The 
advancement knowledge not na- 
tional but international human 
service. should cultivate the attitude 
that cannot utilize the products, 
whether spiritual material, the 
citizens any nation and continue 
despise them. 

Another subject which provides op- 
portunities for the development 
realization the interdependence the 
world geography, subject which con- 
tains itself the elements both the 
humanities and the sciences. While, 
the other hand, geography deals with 
the influence nature man, illus- 
trates, the other, how men dif- 
ferent parts the world live and work, 
and the essential interdependence 
humanity for the raw and manufactured 
products the world, This turn mani- 
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fests itself the development trans- 
port, means communication, industry 
and commerce, and international finance. 
The effects the dislocation industry 
one country, learned too well 
the last decade, are felt immediately 
another. The world becoming smaller 
and this means that the common interests 
and unity man are increasing. does 
not require special course economics 
develop the theme today that com- 
mercially and industrially the world 
interdependent and that few nations are 
sufficiently blessed with the necessary re- 
sources live alone without stagnating. 
The subject which has been most mis- 
used everywhere, our own country not 
excepted, history. subject has been 
used more deliberately for nationalist 
indoctrination with emphasis more 
the political and military aspects than 
the social and cultural development 
nation. The importance attached his- 
tory means indoctrination and 
propaganda has nowhere been more 
clearly illustrated than the revision 
programs that followed the ideological 
revolutions since World War Too 
rarely national history woven into the 
world history and too rarely attention 
paid the influences that have been 
exercised the cross-fertilization 
cultures. Little attention ever paid 
the multiplication international organ- 
izations developed the nineteenth cen- 
tury for the promotion human wel- 
fare. All these activities are now being 
brought together under the sponsorship 
the United Nations and UNESCO. 
But understand their meaning fully 
there still remains great task for edu- 
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cation develop faith these organiza- 
tions cultivating “the will and pur- 
pose and desires peoples and nations 
the world” see that this time 
these organizations succeed their 
undertakings. 

International understanding can 
promoted naturally and its manifold 
settings. New subjects need not added 
the curriculum. What urgent that 
the subjects already available are proper- 
utilized. The addition new subjects 
rather than the adoption new 
emphasis means specialist teachers, de- 
partmentalization specialization, 
which lead inevitably thinking 
compartments. Like spiritual values, the 
values peace, international under- 
standing, and international co-operation 
cannot taught separate lessons. 
What desired the develop- 
ment citizenship, stimulating loyal- 
and patriotism, and cultivating 
sense national and international inter- 
dependence acquire sense obli- 
gation and responsibility for service and 
the manifold ways which can 
performed. one can only become edu- 
cated realization that civilization 
and culture have been collective 
achievement, which his nation has had 
proud share along with others, that 
they are common heritage and joint 
responsibility all nations, will have 
gone far appreciation the funda- 
mental bases for international under- 
standing. And this implies the recogni- 
tion common humanity, based 
common knowledge, and devoted 
common ends. 

one nation can alone undertake 


the task which has been defined, was 
well illustrated when England em- 
barked the twenties program 
education for peace and the study 
schools the aims and purposes the 
League Nations, and disarmament. 
new day has dawned, however, and 
under the auspices but not the control 
UNESCO nations can now begin co- 
operate the common effort laying 
the foundations for peace through edu- 
cation. UNESCO prohibited its 
Constitution from interfering the do- 
mestic concerns nation, but will 
act way suggestion, and through 
conferences. now has its program 
two projects which will contribute the 
promotion 
understanding. The first these 
secure the revision school textbooks 
order remove statements inimical 
other nations and ensure accuracy 
information. The second project 
assemble and publish information 
what being done the schools the 
member-states promote international 
understanding. these projects the 
United States can co-operate good 
faith, because can count the influ- 
ence teachers, already manifested 
the years between the two wars. 
There need fear lest education for 
loyalty and patriotism will affected. 
The development 
mindedness does not mean the abandon- 
means anything, demands heightened 
consciousness the place one’s own 
nation and the contribution that can 
make world order, where survival 
depends the maintenance peace. 


Education for Contributive Citizenship 


SALISBURY 


ATOM bomb marked the end 
epoch. are everywhere 
warned will require virtual revolu- 
tion the field human relations 
are control this infinite force be- 
fore destroys us. have feeling that 
citizenship education are muddling 
our opportunity and responsibility—that 
are content merely little bit 
better what did before. 

Citizenship education has been largely 
concerned with the imparting 
edge and the development attitudes. 
These goals are worthy and appropriate 
but they are longer enough. They did 
not, for example, prevent almost com- 
plete breakdown the domestic econo- 
the months immediately follow- 
ing the war through such anarchic ex- 
pressions individualism nation-wide 
strikes and arbitrary price mark-ups. 

surprised shocked social climate 
which each group looks out for itself. 
After all, this social climate but 
logical culmination the virtues, the 
drives, that accomplished things 
America for individuals and for groups. 
Individual initiative and the incentive 
factor, free enterprise and competition, 
made the America that shone with such 
lustre during the war years. 

Given the numbers and the quality 
the American people and the natural re- 
sources included within the continental 
bounds the United States, doubt- 
ful any other economic and social phi- 


losophy than that and 
economic determinism could have cre- 
ated such successful material civiliza- 
tion was created this country during 
the first half the Twentieth Century. 
Everything the social complex, in- 
cluding education, tended support 
the concept the “economic man,” both 
the ideal and the practical goal 
society. 

Whether teachers are willing 
admit not, the philosophy eco- 
nomic determinism was the chief source 
from which citizenship education derived 
its momentum. During this period the 
most effective acts citizenship were 
performed when each citizen looked out 
for himself. The individual became his 
own best social security. The individual 
contributed best the growth and de- 
velopment the country aspiring 
economic independence individual 
the professions the thousand and 
one other avenues economic self- 
sufficiency open every citizen. 
edge power. The social studies did 
contribute substantially the fund 
information which our highly dif- 
ferentiated individual citizens 
their material success. The more highly 
differentiated individual could be- 
come the greater would the rewards 
might win from the materialistic cul- 
ture. While the acquisition informa- 
tion may have been the most important 
outcome social studies teaching during 
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the pre-atomic age, is, perhaps, the 
least important objective now. 

recent years the social studies have 
put increasing emphasis upon the de- 
velopment desirable attitudes. Evalu- 
ated the light this criterion, social 
studies teaching has shown best ad- 
vantage the elementary school. 
fair observer any good public school 
cannot help but impressed the 
tolerance, the co-operative spirit, the 
group solidarity the children the 
lower grades under the guidance 
superior teacher. the pupils approach 
the secondary level, the differentiating 
and the divisive forces and influences 
emerge challenge the wholesome 
darity laid down the elementary 
level. 

The colleges have probably the poor- 
est record all for the teaching the 
desirable democratic attitudes. gener- 
ous amount time devoted the so- 
cial studies most colleges and most 
college curricula. Whatever the avowed 
objectives may be, the outcomes are pri- 
marily terms information. There 
are growing number colleges con- 
cerned with attitudes, true. Courses 
are given which seek instil respect 
for the civil liberties embodied the 
Bill Rights, and willingness see 
that others enjoy such rights. 

Other colleges have been pinning 
their faith upon the “direct action” tech- 
niques government, the citizenship 
education most appropriate for modern 
times. Experiences are offered which en- 
deavor inspire the student take 
active part the processes democratic 
government. The student taught 
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register and vote the primary well 
the general election. will make 
use the power petition, and will 
otherwise engage direct action. Too 
often those students who have gained 
mastery these techniques direct ac- 
tion use their superior skill the politi- 
cal process, not the interests the 
general welfare, but for the primary 
and immediate interests their own 
special group. 

general, the type citizenship 
achieved the level higher educa- 
tion mostly negative character. 
can summarized the admonition: 
good, don’t bad. luke-warm 
recognition the right others en- 
joy the civil liberties pretty well covers 
being good for most citizens. Anyone 
who does not openly and flagrantly 
break the law stays within the require- 
ments not being bad. Our philosophy 
has been that all.right everyone 
else must all right, for has always 
been that way, and doubt still is. 

American civilization has just wit- 
nessed the end the epoch where the 
dynamics economic determinism alone 
were sufficient meet the needs the 
national community. The new synthesis 
world civilization appropriate for the 
atomic age may well discovered 
the concept the “sociological man.” 
The “sociological man’s” welfare in- 
extricably tied with the welfare 
the group. experiences his greatest 
ing group. The development his per- 
sonality direct relation the nature 
and quality his group 
Whereas the time and energies the 
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“economic man” were directed primarily 
the differentiation society, the time 
and energies the “sociological man” 
are directed the integration society. 
Likewise, the welfare any single na- 
tion cannot, over period years, 
much better than the welfare the 
other nations the world community. 

The atomic age and the “sociological 
man” have implications for all levels 
and phases our economic and social 
life, but none greater than the field 
citizenship education the college 
level. the worthy objectives edu- 
cation for citizenship—information and 
attitudes—should added what may 
called for lack better term, contribu- 
tive citizenship. not enough 
know, and properly inclined. What 
has been the business one, the gen- 
eral welfare, must made the business 
every citizen. Only through leader- 
ship can this concept citizenship en- 
grained into the minds and hearts the 
millions Americans whom must 
engrained before can effective 
instrument democratic control and so- 
cial direction. The colleges with their 
thousands additional students are 
strategic position take the leadership 
producing leaders. Contributive citi- 
zenship may the appropriate noblesse 
oblige the educated classes. 

The implementation this ideal 
citizenship education should con- 
sistent with American principles and 
American traditions. should, there- 
fore, voluntary. should vary ac- 
cording the needs and characteristics 
the region and the local community. 
Since contributing the community 
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welfare necessary duty the citizen, 
education for contributive citizenship 
should incorporated into the cur- 
riculum. Its virtues and attributes should 
isolated, organized into appro- 
priate sequence experiences, and ef- 
fective achievement rewarded and 
glorified with credit, honors, other 
appropriate recognition. college cur- 
riculum that justifies any part its con- 
tent terms citizenship training, can 
well afford devote the equivalent 
least three-hour course the 
achievement positive contributions 
the welfare the community. 
American communities are overflow- 
ing with opportunities for laboratory ex- 
perience this phase citizenship edu- 
cation. The problems relief and wel- 
fare, the community hospital, public 
recreation, and housing should the 
concern every citizen. Juvenile de- 
linquency, racial and other minority re- 
lations, labor-management friction are 
varying degrees limitations upon the 
attainment the fullest degree social 
health most communities. With 
judicious mixture imagination, in- 
sight, and good will the part the 
instructor-director these 
situations could become the raw material 
from which embryo citizen leaders could 
demonstrate their ability make posi- 
tive contributions the general welfare. 
Credits and recognition should 
based not upon the knowledge the 
situation gained the laboratory ex- 
perience, but rather upon what the stu- 
dent actually able the way 
reconciling differences, ameliorating 
unsatisfactory conditions, otherwise 
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removing the causes social disorgan- 
ization. Such basis for recognition fol- 
lows the Socratic dictum that one real- 
knows the truth until acts accord- 
ance with the information his disposal. 

While the actual accomplishments 
one course experience may not great, 
the influence their example may 
infinite. The war years the United 
States and throughout the world offer 
abundant evidence that even the most 
dificult problems can solved with 
proper leadership. the American peo- 
ple were continually reminded that fu- 
ture leaders are, part their edu- 
cational experience, expected and 
help bring unity out disunity, and 
social solidarity out social disorgan- 


ization, our present domestic problems 
would not appear quite formidable. 

Teachers the social studies have the 
opportunity and the privileges initiat- 
ing the training the only type hu- 
man who can hope survive the 
atomic era—the “sociological man.” The 
same spirit co-operation and enlight- 
ened self-interest that will put the wel- 
fare the nation before the welfare 
the also the proper solvent 
and antidote for world disintegration. 
Our duty and responsibility clear: 
must actively and aggressively teach and 
live type citizenship which places 
the primary emphasis upon positive con- 
tributions the community welfare; 
local, national, and international 
plane. 


WHAT BOOK? 


hat book? series little printed signs—essentially only that. 
for the reader supply himself the forms and colors and senti- 
ments which these signs correspond. will depend him whether 
the book dull brilliant, hot with passion cold ice. Or, 
you prefer put otherwise, each word book magic finger 
that sets fiber our brain vibrating like harp string and evokes 
note from the soundingboard our soul. matter how skillful, 
how inspired, the hand, the sound makes depends the 
quality the strings within FRANCE 
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Scholarship and Wisdom 


BRIEF strip, cynical cartoonist 
recently characterized the late war. 
The Allied Powers, represented 
English bulldog, fought sharp-toothed 
wolf, the Fascist Powers, over the issue 
meaty-bone, presumably Civiliza- 
tion. When the fight was finished, the 
bulldog held the bone his mouth, but 
all the meat had been eaten the dead 
wolf. yet too early know whether 
this interpretation the war will 
substantiated history; but if, after 
the last world war, victory more 
celebrated than consecrated, the allegory 
stands strong chance incorporate 
truth. 

single group, professional or, for 
that matter, political, position 
determine its efforts alone whether 
this war, like previous wars the 
world’s history, just one more 
example man’s attempt self-cathar- 
sis. But teachers, especially college and 
university teachers academic subjects, 
are position combat frontally 
that post-war materialism which, al- 
lowed develop unchecked, like mold 
feeding bread, eventually will de- 
vour the substance from which derives 
its own existence. trustees learning 
and truth, teachers are assured the 
audience mature, yet unconcentric, 
minds; they cannot expected con- 
vert youth international altruism—a 
conversion which one nation alone 
might well prove more disastrous than 


desirable—but they can, they are truly 
wise, convince youth the folly per- 
sonal and international egotism. 
The discovery the true nature 
learned wisdom, together with some 
comment concerning the present state 
academic scholarship American 
colleges and universities, the chief ob- 
ject this brief paper. 


1837 Emerson spoke the clergy 
the class more universally scholars 
than any other society. Today, 
scholars the clergymen have been dis- 
placed the teachers—especially the 
college and university 
class, have grown almost large 
the clergy. longer does the image 
stern-countenanced Mather, crooked 
low over pulpit, spring the layman’s 
mind when hears the word, scholar. 
Rather, sees long-haired, bespec- 
tacled professor. 

natural for academic scholars 
congregate about colleges and uni- 
versities for lawyers gather 
courthouses. The university would 
the scholar’s natural habitat even 
did not subsidize him, for where else 
could find the materials his pro- 
fession—the efficient catalogues, the 
microfilms ancient world-scattered 
manuscripts, the collected continuity 
thought upon the subject his interest? 

The academic scholar indigenous 
the university, for seeks know. 
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But only knows may known. 
Therein lies the curse his career. 
would progress toward fame and ma- 
terial security—vain these possessions 
are, who without them does not desire 
must make himself known 
his knowledge, must publish his re- 
search. enable the scholar reveal 
himself even more than enable him 
reveal his works exist dozens schol- 
arly publications, each devoted one 
exclusive realm research—The Pub- 
lications the Modern Language As- 
sociation and Modern Language Notes 
language, the Journal Historical 
Studies, history, Anthropological Re- 
view anthropology, etc. Competition 
abundant. For every article published, 
one hundred may rejected. The edi- 
tors, distinguished the division 
knowledge which the publication repre- 
sents, yet must rely many consultant 
experts pass judgment articles out- 
side their own special peninsulas au- 
thority. Originality research the 
premium which the scholar must pay for 
publication. his writings not in- 
corporate hitherto unpublished records, 
they must least present original inter- 
pretations constructions generally 
known facts. The result that the ma- 
jority scholars, instead devoting 
themselves the accumulation data 
the end integrating these data into 
coherent point view toward history 
and humankind, give themselves com- 
pletely searching for stray docu- 
ments the garrets old homesteads 
and the mouldy files public records, 
or, they are isolated from the abodes 
the dead great, what seems often 
not malevolent reinterpretation 
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commonly possessed sources. The in- 
tense specialization scholarly research 
has converted most scholars from Men 
Thinking Automatons Research. 
most cases this has been gradual 
metamorphosis; like myopia, has come 
upon its victims slowly imper- 
ceptible them. Unlike myopia, there 
are mechanical lenses restore 
balance vision. like seventeenth cen- 
tury virtuosi, scholars become learned— 
but not wise. 


hardly necessary point out that 
learning and wisdom are means 
synonyms. The learned fool has been 
stock figure comedy since ancient 
times, and with yet the character 
the kindly, learned, but impractical 
professor, often the main actor our 
party jokes the penurious Scotchman, 
the travelling salesman. Every spe- 
cialist, whether mechanic, chem- 
ist, obstetrician, man learned 
area knowledge. Learning one 
small cubicle knowledge, however, 
guarantee wisdom. 

commonplace decry the spe- 
cialization techniques which contem- 
porary society demands us—common- 
place and, more often than not, unintelli- 
gent. would have such luxuries 
electricity, airplanes, radios, and atom- 
bombs, must have specialization. 
the price material progress, and 
although there are times when all 
feel like going buying strike against 
that price, few transpose mood into 
action. Nor should we. Specialization 
once the recognition the individual 
mind’s limitation, and society’s victory 
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over those limitations. But the purpose 
which Emerson 1837, and most mod- 
ern thinking parents well, ascribe 
the teacher-scholar’s cause 
pragmatic world, does not concern itself 
with material progress itself; 
the teacher-scholar’s proper concern 
not the world but man, more exactly, 
man the world. course the scholar 
should pursue the clues new sources 
whenever they suggest themselves, but 
that pursuit must not become end 
itself, Let him first acquaint himself with 
what worthy his attention his 
general field study. his doctoral 
dissertation has been consideration 
imagery the metaphysical poetry 
the seventeenth century, let 
therefore disdain plunge into volumes 
nineteenth century romantic poetry, 
read twentieth century American 
dramas. Surely more important 
historian, who also thinking man, 
learn the contours Asiatic history 
than consecrate five years his life 
the compilation biographical dic- 
tionary the participants the Whiskey 
Rebellion Western Pennsylvania. 
Not for moment believe pos- 
sible that shall ever again see schol- 
ars the proportions Aristotle, 
Rabelais, Milton, men whom the 
knowledge era might said al- 
most have been congealed. But 
though the bounds the scholar’s po- 
tential knowledge have shrunk with 
the expansion knowledge large, the 
perspective the scholar toward hu- 
manity need not have shrunk accord- 
ingly. Where Aristotle considered all 
nature his province, the sci- 
entist today may consider all political 
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science his, the historian all history 
his, the literary scholar all literature 
his; and all them can relate their 
subjects man and his struggle toward 
that peace spirit without which peace 
nations will never become reality. 
This not deny the scholar his own 
asteroid special interest; merely 
insist that the shape the constella- 
tion which would describe the 
world not lost utterly, distorted 
grotesquely, the glare single star 
too closely and too long stared at. 


sense the worm specialist; its 
interests too are confined the very 
narrow circumference immediate en- 
vironment, and the problem life 
devoted entirety single search— 
for environment adequately satisfac- 
tory basic needs worm existence. 
What universes lie remotely ulti- 
mately above the ceiling his form- 
fitting tunnel, what volcanic seethings 
may stirring beneath him—these are 
more matters interest worm 
than they are specialist the dorsal 
fin functions tropical fish, the 
morphological changes the dialect 
West Midland. But mankind, unlike 
wormkind, bound all the universe 
the myriad threads which the human 
intellect has spun. Civilization gos- 
samer cathedral which Man has been 
shaping, consciously no, for millenni- 
ums. his doing—he the architect. 
And like any architect, must preserve 
balance between function and decora- 
tion would wish his work 
substantial well beautiful. gar- 
goyle, cupola, buttress, however per- 
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fectly designed, are themselves aes- 
thetically impotent because they are 
isolated from the function which they 
were meant perform.* Similarly, 
fragment facts, isolated from the sig- 
nificance which the unity knowledge 
alone can give it, valueless. 

There ready formula for attain- 
ing this desirable balance scholarly 
perspective. Certainly, pinpointing one’s 
vision, one were attach himself 
stationary spy glasses, over- 
weighing one scale and honest at- 
tempt achieving equilibrium. all 
specialists were men balanced perspec- 
tive, this would surely saner world 
than is. The academic scholar, how- 
ever, because the nature his work 
and his potential influence with young, 
yet unimprisoned minds, socially more 
responsible for maintaining whole con- 
ception knowledge than the labora- 
tory researcher, the surgeon, any 
other specialist. young men leave the 
university, more devoted facts than 
humankind, more interested the 
atoms which make the man than 
the man who made atoms, what- 
ever facts they may have accumulated 
during their years schooling, they will 
blind worms; and when their 
world falls upon them, they will 
confused, terrified, perhaps dead, 
worms are when unseen foot mo- 
mentarily changes the contours the 
earth. 


The author freely confesses that dev- 
otee “art for art’s sake.” 


The wise man—be scholar, brick- 
layer, philosopher—is who sees 
the end beyond the middle, who remem- 
bers always that any part implies 
whole. the chief function learn- 
ing help men become wise. the 
scholar-teacher, learning’s agent, does 
not advance this function, has failed 
utterly matter how successful has 
been indoctrinating his students’ 
minds with facts. History, literature, 
language, economics, political science— 
these studies record the plans, the aspira- 
tions, the errors the building the 
great cathedral, Civilization, which men 
are yet trying establish firm foun- 
dation. The scholar-teachers academic 
subjects are inevitably the trainers the 
future engineers, masons who 
will work that unfinished cathedral. 
scholar-teachers impress upon their 
students not only the fact previous 
failures, but also the causes those 
materialism, personal and international 
—they will performing duty not 
insignificant the world’s endeavors; 
but they not, they will more 
culpable civilization’s collapse than 
the atom-specialists, the military spe- 
cialists, the agronomists, the technolo- 
gists, the diagnosticians medical busi- 
ness. For the trustees learning, 
they should the high priests wis- 
dom. Let them guard their trust 
zealously their lives. Let them make 
themselves wise well learned, that 
they may help make others wise. 


Fools have good time among 
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fifty years have witnessed 
very notable growth the field 
educational philosophy. Indeed 
probably not too much state that there 
has been more writing educational 
philosophy the past half century than 
all the preceding centuries put to- 
gether. The quality twentieth century 
writing educational philosophy may 
not always have been the peaks set 
Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Rousseau, 
and Herbart but never, with the possi- 
ble exception the times the Greeks, 
has there been such sustained wide- 
spread interest the philosophical prob- 
lems underlying education has been 
witnessed the twentieth century. 
The current intense interest educa- 
tional philosophy has not been spon- 
taneous rather the product 
the underlying conditions the times 
which have been living. Our demo- 
cratic way life has had competition. 
People have had decide whether 
predicate their educational institutions 
the modern political systems fas- 
cism, communism, democracy. They 
had decide whether incorporate 
into their educational thinking the eco- 
nomics laissez-faire capitalism the 
economics planned collectivism such 


these perplexities have been others 


Presidential address read the Philadelphia 
meeting the Philosophy Education Society, 
March, 1947. 


added science. The advances edu- 
cational psychology learning theory, 
measurement, individual differences, 
and motivation have made urgent that 
thoroughly re-examine our tradition- 
educational procedures. Faced with 
such confusing uncertainties many peo- 
ple have turned philosophy analyze 
the underlying issues confronting them 
and decide between the competing 
values offered. 

The outcome this strife systems 
economic, scientific, and re- 
ligious—has been highly precarious 
times. The rational methods philoso- 
phy have not always been re- 
solve the difficulties presented. 
least two occasions this century the 
clash philosophical systems had 
appealed force arms. Unfortunate 
this was, the point still remains that 
the philosophic interest never grows 
fundamental social change. 

What the outlook for the philoso- 
phy education the next fifty years? 
Will the forces which sustained the ex- 
traordinary interest the preceding 
fifty years continue the next? will 
these forces abate? Has the end the 
war settled the issues which these forces 
provoked? will there new forces 
issues the future call forth 
the educational philosopher with 
much urgency before? 

course, one can only estimate the 
answers these questions. But time 
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could more appropriate try de- 
fine the probable frontier educational 
philosophy the days that lie ahead 
than this first postwar meeting the 
Philosophy Education Society. 
altogether probable that many the 
issues which agitated educators the 
immediately preceding decades will con- 
tinue agitate them the immediately 
succeeding ones. Differences political 
and economic outlook stemming from 
the differences between communism and 
democracy will continue dictate con- 
flicting educational procedures. The sci- 
entific study education will continue 
turn new facts which contradict 
older accepted educational procedures. 

But very doubtful whether the de- 
mand for philosophy which these issues 
can expected continue make will 
equal the demand made the decades 
between the two world wars. The 
main lines the scientific study 
education are now laid down. does not 
seem likely that any new findings will 
unsettle educators did the impact 
measurement the second and third 
decades the century. The struggle 
between communism and democracy 
may become intensified but even 
does the educational issues underlying 
the struggle have already been well 
defined the literature educational 
philosophy. There could little novelty 
renewing such debate and therefore 
probably little force sustain deep 
and challenging interest educa- 
tional philosophy prevailed the 
first half the twentieth century. 

If, therefore, educational philosophy 
continue its recent grip the in- 
terest American educators, will 
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more likely because new forces 
emerging new frontiers world af- 
fairs. Precisely what these new frontiers 
and new forces will one can 
say. But can, least, estimate what 
are likely two good probabilities— 
atomic energy and the United Nations. 
The release atomic energy will almost 
undoubtedly affect our economic 
educational institutions were radically 
influenced the shift from agrarian 
economy commercial one and from 
altogether probable that educational 
institutions will less profoundly 
altered shifting the source indus- 
trial power from coal and hydro-electric 
power atomic energy. The release 
atomic energy, however, still novel 
that present remains almost entirely 
speculative just what economic and edu- 
cational changes will entail. 

one thing, however, can 
much more certain. The release 
atomic energy for peaceful domestic use 
will have await the development 
political arrangements worldwide 
scope which will ensure all nations 
against the destructive power the 
atomic bomb. Hence, submitted that 
the nearest and most likely frontier 
challenge the best efforts and ingenuity 
educational philosophers the imme- 
diate future that presented the po- 
tentialities the United Nations Organ- 
ization. this organization succeed, 
fact, any world order succeed, 
must depend part education for 
world order. The conflicting interests— 
political, economic, racial, and religious 
—which must composed achieve 
world order are simply stupendous. 
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They can composed part only 
educational philosophers learn re- 
solve the conflicting pressures these 
forces place educational aims, cur- 
ricula, and methods. 


The chief impediment world order 
the present time seems the un- 
compromising quality some its con- 
flicting interests and the irreconcilability 
the factions supporting the conflict. 
How, for instance, can world order 
achieved when Hindus and Moslems are 
quite unable compose their differences 
and unite common frame govern- 
ment? How can world order obtained 
when Arab and Jew are unable come 
common understanding? How can 
world order have any stability when Chi- 
nese nationalists and Chinese commu- 
nists cannot achieve even national unity? 
Finally, and most important, how can 
world order, even the little now have 
it, expect survive long Russia 
and the western democracies continue 
the sole sovereign judges their own 
respective national interests? 

the prospect overcoming these 
unyielding positions seems discouraging, 
how can one look hopefully education 
one way reducing the conflicts when 
education itself rent apparently im- 
placable differences perspective 
philosophy? And make mistake about 
it, some the parties the controversies 
educational philosophy talk just 
unyielding not more unyielding terms 

National Society for the Study 
Forty-First Yearbook, Part Philosophies 
Education, 199, Public School Publishing Co., 


Bloomfield, 1942. 
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than the nationalistic factions just 
mentioned. Speaking “In Defense the 
Philosophy Education,” Mortimer 
Adler has said, “There cannot many 
equally true, though opposed, philoso- 
say there only one true philosophy 
equally entertainable The 
Father William MuGucken, 
less dogmatic this point, went step 
further and claimed the Catholic 
the “one true” philosophy education. 
Indeed, could account for disagree- 
ment this point only the fact that 
“Catholics and non-Catholics have come 
talk two different languages.” And, 
went add ominously, “This 
true not merely the religious sphere 
but the whole education 
torn such schism, how can have 
the power seal the rifts the larger 
world body? Obviously, with beam 
our own professional eye, how can 
cast out the mote the eye those 
whom would teach? 

Yet, spite these very dismaying 
circumstances, the times which live 
seem almost overripe for some 
new comprehensive synthesis cultures. 
fact, have reached point where 
must come some fundamental 
agreements further disagreement 
significant and profitable. The last 
great synthesis which gave much needed 
clarification the divergent components 
western culture was the medieval 
synthesis the thirteenth century. 
this century came fruition the work 
the several centuries preceding which 
had been attempting accommodation 
between Greco-Roman philosophy, sci- 
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ence, and politics and the Christian re- 
ligion. The brilliant synthesis achieved 
this time St. Thomas Aquinas com- 
manded general assent the western 
world for several centuries beyond the 
thirteenth. After the sixteenth century, 
however, the medieval synthesis instead 
representing progress was found 
stifling it. New forces were beginning 
make themselves felt which the 
medieval synthesis was 
enough include. Protestantism re- 
ligion, democracy and nationalism 
politics, laissez-faire capitalism eco- 
nomics, and empiricism science and 
philosophy released powerful individual- 
istic forces which either dissolved the 
medieval synthesis thrust aside. 
These individualistic forces had veri- 
table field day the next four centuries. 
Yet, great was the cultural progress 
these individualistic forces released, they 
almost tore western civilization shreds 
and threatened destroy piecemeal. 
preoccupied with freedom for the in- 
dividual person and nation had 
western people become that found 
impossible, till was almost too late, 
unite the face such arch enemies 
freedom and individualism Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Hirohito. Our predica- 
ment was not unlike that Greece be- 
fore succumbed the aggression 
Philip Macedon. Philip overran 
Greece because her freedom-loving city 
states were unable unite the face 
common danger. Fortunately, 
joined hands time. But, even though 
have put down our oppressors, 


International Institute Yearbook, 1943. 
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must not let each other’s hands. The 
four-hundred-year span individualism 
has spent itself; indeed, has almost 
overspent and bankrupted us. Perhaps, 
Professor Kandel wrote, this 
tinue harvest the fruits individual- 
ism the future, must through 
some new synthesis. 

The times are not only ripe for this 
synthesis but they imperatively demand 
it. The release atomic energy has put 
man’s disposal the most destructive 
force ever known. man and nation 
virtuous enough sole custodian 
such power. Neither any one politi- 
cal, economic, even religious point 
view worthy bolstered it. In- 
deed, nothing could more dangerous 
than put the atomic bomb the hands 
tics, economics, religion. The release 
atomic energy has made absolutism 
and provincialism obsolete. truly 
One World None. 

Happily, mechanical invention now 
level where “one world” not just 
prospect but large part actuality. 
Advances transportation and com- 
munication have shrunk 
logical size the world tremen- 
dously speeding intercourse between 
its remotest parts. Originally the Greeks 
restricted the size their political com- 
munity the city state because they 
thought the limit political effective- 
ness was drawn the range the hu- 
man voice public assembly. The aero- 
plane now carries people from the far 
corners the earth world assemblies 
from whence the radio carries their voices 
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back the outermost fringe civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, through television may 
all shortly hope see well hear 
what goes the parliament man. 
Again, the times are not only ripe for 
new synthesis, they not only impera- 
tively demand new synthesis, they not 
only have favorable backing mechan- 
ical invention, but synthesis, integra- 
tion, collectivism seem the spirit 
contemporary culture. definitely 
seen the national level politics and 
economics. Communism Russia, so- 
cialism France and England, and New 
Dealism the United States illustrate 
the trend. Even the totalitarianism 
Fascism and Naziism, though bastard 
form, further illustrate the trend. 
the level world affairs the United 
Nations Organization the chief ex- 
hibit. The trend evident science 
well economics and politics. Ein- 
stein struggling state unified field 
theory which will bring into one equa- 
tion light, electricity, and gravity. Not 
the least important branch psychology 
scope than any one science the unity 
science movement. Philosophy, al- 
ways alert the need for synthesis, has 
recently produced best seller Pro- 
fessor Northrop’s The Meeting East 
and which bold attempt 
promote world order seeking com- 
mon denominator its diverse cultures. 


F.C.S., The Meeting East and 
West, Macmillan Co., New York, 1946. 

National Society for the Study Education, 
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The spirit synthesis has been grow- 
ing education too. “Correlation,” in- 
troduced Herbart the nineteenth 
century, has had new lease impor- 
tance current curriculum theories. 
“Integration” has been even more po- 
tent concept with which conjure. 
addition there has been much talk 
the “whole” child. But these are largely 
psychological phases the trend. Per- 
haps more important sociological 
trend toward synthesis. Outstanding 
here has been the movement for “inter- 
cultural education.” Here the first step 
toward synthesis has been taken get- 
ting groups know each other and have 
respect for each other even broader 
common denominator for their differ- 
ences has been found. 

Most important for us, course, 
evidence the growing demand for 
synthesis educational philosophy. 
spite Adler and McGucken, would 
seem that there evidence synthesis 
even this most controversial field. The 
comparative study educational phi- 
losophy represented the Forty- 
First Yearbook the National Society 
for the Study Education, Philosophies 
was first step that di- 
rection. There different points view 
were laid down side side for inspec- 
tion. Little attempt, however, was 
made synthesis. bolder attempt 
synthesis was that the John Dewey 
Society’s seventh yearbook, The Public 
School and Spiritual There peo- 
ple the most diverse viewpoint made 
earnest and largely successful effort 
arrive common conclusions. more 
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unilateral but nonetheless significant at- 
tempt common agreement book re- 
cently off the press O’Connell 
entitled Are Catholic Schools Progres- 
This author finds much pro- 
gressive education that he, Catholic, 
can approve. surely promising prog- 
ress toward synthesis when scholastic 
can find some common ground with 
progressive. But probably most signifi- 
cant all was The Discipline Prac- 
tical Judgment Democratic Society® 
brought out members our Society 
the Twenty-Eighth Yearbook the 
National Society College Teachers 
Education. The strategic contribution 
this book was not that resolved any 
the great controversies which perplex 
educators, but rather that explored 
with great care method which 
synthesis agreement could reached 
these controversies. 

But these efforts are only start. 
They skirt, already stated, what seems 
the greatest menace world order 
and the greatest challenge philosophy 
education, failure reconcile seem- 
ingly irreconcilable viewpoints. Even 
the authors the Discipline Practical 
Democratic Society recog- 
nized that one the greatest obstacles 
the use their method what they 
call “rigidity the optative mood,” 
stubbornness the part some people 
the conviction that they alone are 
right and that all others are 


Are Catholic Schools Pro- 
gressive? Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1946. 

*National Society College Teachers 
Education, Twenty-Eighth Yearbook, The Disci- 
pline Practical Judgment, University Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1942. 
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not difficult detect this rigidity still 
lurking even such gestures toward 
the John Dewey Society’s Seventh Year- 
book. O’Connell, for instance, while 
agrees with progressive education 
four major aspects practice, disagrees 
with eight major points philoso- 
phy. Again, the John Dewey Society 
Yearbook, though reached accepta- 
ble synthesis most its chapters, in- 
cluded two with fundamental reserva- 
tions, one pointing the right and the 
other the left the common posi- 
tion. All which say nothing 
such fixed positions those Adler 
and McGucken already mentioned. 

This, then, the major problem with 
which political and educational philoso- 
phy must deal world order rest 
secure foundation. Here fron- 
tier which could support period 
thinking and writing philosophy 
education which could great, and 
perhaps greater, than that the first 
half the twentieth century. Sustained 
effort high level endeavor might 
solve such problem the second half 
the century but doubtful. may 
take many centuries solve took 
form the medieval synthesis. the 
meantime, will have edge its 
solution the books mentioned have 
already attempted do. 

Some may think presumptuous 
even try solve the problem learn- 
ing reconcile the seemingly irrecon- 
cilable. But the fact that live under 
urgency solve this problem the like 
which has never confronted man be- 
fore. The atom bomb hangs over like 
sword Damocles, Presumptuous 
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futile the problem may seem, educa- 
tion must see what can toward its 
solution. need not hope order 
undertake this problem nor succeed 


the very outset seems that irrec- 
oncilability, absolutism you will, 
either evidence the immaturity 
our culture anachronism it. 
Often small children, they cannot have 
their way, will off pout. They 
put the appearance irreconcilabil- 
ity. Later they learn that little noth- 
ing gained such behavior. 
Perhaps when Mr. Gromyko took his 
famous “walk,” was attempting 
juvenile solution for the grave problems 
adult nations. Perhaps the same 
true Adler and McGucken when they 
take their uncompromising stands. 
(And, while asserting this, let not 
forget that, while they are not self- 
conscious their own absolutism, the 
supporters the pragmatic and progres- 
position often seem men like 
Adler and McGucken hold abso- 
lutes less ac- 
cuse men the stature Gromyko, 
juvenile conduct when they have 
reached their beliefs only after long 
and matured consideration, may seem 
trifling with reality. But may 
not that the coming the atomic 
age has almost suddenly matured 
that what recently seemed adult societal 
behavior may now see belong the 
youth our culture? 


gressive and Democratic Education,” School and 
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taking irreconcilable position 
not sign immaturity, certainly 
has become anachronistic. the first 
two three hundred years following 
Columbus’ epochal voyage the west- 
ern hemisphere, irreconcilable absolutes 
were not anachronistic they are to- 
day. the beginning the twen- 
tieth century one could betake himself 
some isolated frontier and practice his 
religious, political, economic beliefs 
without let hindrance. other people 
with contradictory absolutes moved too 
near him, all had was move 
farther out the frontier. But today 
the frontier longer solution for 
conflicting absolutes. There practically 
place today where one will not 
run against uncongenial absolutes. 
Today day which can longer 
solve the problem irreconcilability 
keeping our absolutes from touching 
each other. 

Before the age geographic dis- 
covery the principal escape from op- 
pressing absolutes was struggle the 
death either through martyrdom the 
individual war between groups in- 
dividuals bound together hostile ab- 
solutes. Now that the age geographic 
discovery over, are return this 
type solution? Let hope not, but 
not all unlikely. fact, even 
tempting some who now have the 
atomic bomb the side their abso- 
lutes. History, however, should 
sufficient witness the futility appeal- 
ing physical force arbitrate between 
absolutes. And such appeal has been 
costly and futile the past, how vastly 
more costly and ultimately how vastly 
more futile must where the atomic 
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bomb called upon judge between 
contending absolutes! 

course, one may say, like the mar- 
tyrs old, that better die cling- 
ing what absolutely right than 
live having made concessions the 
devil. the atomic age this could well 
mean that better for civilization 
perish than that one absolute should give 
story the old testament which seems 
support this view. the story 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego. 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, 
will remembered, were three Jewish 
youths who were taken Nebuchadnez- 
zar into Babylonia learn the culture 
their conquerors. Being bright lads, 
they adapted themselves quickly 
Babylonian folkways that they soon out- 
stripped their native classmates. But 
one point their education they struck 
They refused assimilate Baby- 
lonian religious beliefs. When Nebu- 
chadnezzar threatened throw them 
into furnace fire they did not con- 
form his absolutes, they staunchly 
stood their own, asserting that Jeho- 
vah would deliver them out any such 
furnace. And, following Job, who was 
similarly tested, they might have gone 
say that even Jehovah did not 
deliver them, nonetheless would they 
stand Him. 

During the early years the war 
President Seymour Yale preached 
baccalaureate sermon this story. 
that time the war was still going against 
us. fact, was still doubtful whether 
could recruit and mobilize our 
strength time avert disaster. 
preaching from such text, President 
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Seymour was clearly advising irrecon- 
cilability. was telling his hearers 
stick the absolute democracy 
even though that absolute should fail 
deliver them from the Nazi and Fascist 
oppressor. Stirring was this sermon, 
obviously could have been preached 
with equal effectiveness from the pulpits 
our enemies. Indeed, could still 
the basis for underground resistance 
movement now that the war over. 
Obviously, invoking this portion 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition solves 
nothing the long run. may stiffen 
our determination win war, but 
hardly smooths the path peace-time 
reconciliation absolutes. Better educa- 
tional guidance for such solution seems 
the New Testament, the anecdote about 
Nicodemus. was Nicodemus, will 
further remembered, that Jesus made 
the famous statement that, except 
man born again, cannot expect 
enter into the kingdom heaven. Fail- 
ing comprehend this strange remark, 
Nicodemus inquired how, having grown 
old, could again enter into the 
womb his mother. this Jesus re- 
plied that the rebirth which re- 
ferred was rebirth the spirit. 
Within the past few months Richard 
Neibuhr preached very interesting ser- 
mon this story. took the view that 
are striving hard just now help 
the defeated nations Germany and 
new spirit, the spirit democracy. 
are striving get them forego the 
spirit totalitarianism and embrace the 
spirit democracy. But, Neibuhr 
pointed out, our own spirit democracy 
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not without defects. all nations are 
born into new world unity and 
understanding, too, the victor na- 
tions, must born again. must 
purged our own narrowness and 
born into larger comprehension and 
willingness make sacrifices for world 
peace and unity. Yet, already see and 
hear “optative rigidity” developing 
among ourselves. How can born 
again, some say. are too old. Our 
culture already the true culture, the 
culture perennis. 

other words, are asking Ger- 
many and Japan renounce least 
seriously modify their former absolutes. 
And are using education one means 
getting them it. What success 
are having shall have, one 
seems know. Yet, evidently, and this 
the main point, think that one can 
learn transcend his absolutes—at least 
that the other fellow can. 
learn it, why can’t we? the vanquished 
can it, why can’t we, the victors? 

You may say that the vanquished are 
under pressure But are we. 
The atomic bomb constantly threat- 
ening. don’t feel its urgent pres- 
sure, because are deluding our- 
selves. Perhaps because not enough 
bombs have been dropped yet and nearer 
home that. you may say that every 
educator has come properly suspect 
the efficacy learning done under co- 
ercion. True, but spite this fact, 
there wonderful efficacy learning 
done during moments crisis. When 
against it, nothing short 
astounding how one can accelerated 
genuine shift his point view, even 
perspective hitherto resisted. Phi- 
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losophies education, therefore, have 
clear alternatives the period that lies 
ahead. They must reborn die! 


rebirth preferable death, and 
most would agree is, have yet 
reconsider how overcome the re- 
doubtable, not entirely impregnable, 
positions which absolutes are wont 
intrench themselves, reconnoiter the 
basis for synthesis. Perhaps could 
start with assumption which 
would seem that all could lend assent. 
That assumption that there can never 
any significant disagreement unless 
there some fundamental agreement. 
Unless there commonly accepted 
point reference, there will way 
measure the degree divergence nor 
basis reducing it. 

this assumption granted, precise- 
what are the steps which lead toward 
giving “optative rigidity”? sub- 
mitted that there are several theories 
steps that could taken the direction 
agreement, unity, synthesis here. 

One recognize unity fact and 
not care too much for the moment 
whether there unity principle 
well. Our judicial and legislative ma- 
zens subscribe variety political, 
economic, and religious philosophies. 
Some are liberals; others are so- 
cialists. Some are theists; some are 
atheists. Consequently, often dis- 
agree absolutely our theories right 
and wrong which all law predi- 
cated, the nature man and his obli- 
gation obey the law, the aims 
life and what authenticates them. Yet 
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spite whether Jew Christian, 
Protestant Catholic, get along 
amicably together. The disappointed 
litigant the courts the defeated 
candidate the polls does not ordinarily 
call upon his absolutes deliver him 
from what thinks the unjust decision 
society setting himself open re- 
bellion against constituted authority. 
does not put his absolutes above social 
unity. 

The situation somewhat similar 
our public school system. There teachers 
teach side side who have educational 
philosophies widely diverse those 
propounded Adler and McGucken 
the one hand and Dewey the 
other. The existence private schools, 
course, witness the fact that some 
rate their absolutes higher than 
others. This could danger. But 
reading book like O’Connell’s, Are 
Catholic Schools Progressive, more 
important bear down the four ma- 
jor practices which he, Catholic, finds 
himself agreement than the eight 
principles educational philosophy 
which finds himself disagreement. 

recognize synthesis fact, not 
theory, may seem some like ob- 
jectionable divorce theory and prac- 
tice. But perhaps this the most prag- 
matic way outflank otherwise trouble- 
some absolutes. Or, one does not like 
this sort separation, one may say, 
the pragmatist does, that theoretical dif- 
ferences which not make difference 
practice, are trivial and inconsequen- 
tial. any event, the educator may 
advised not take this sort philo- 
sophical difference too seriously. Per- 
haps might well the education 
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philosopher would similarly 
guard against regarding himself too 
seriously. 

Another approach unity take 
theory and philosophy more seriously, 
recognize that unity practice 
insecure unless supported some unity 
theory well. This approach, how- 
ever, would recognize that unity 
single thing but that there are various 
theories unity. fact, each absolute 
represents different theory unity. 
Instead one true philosophy edu- 
cation, Adler maintains, there are 
many true philosophies education. 
Philosophies education are true not 
just according what “given,” the 
data this world, but also according 
what “taken,” one’s assumptions. 
Choosing philosophy education 
not unlike looking optical illusion. 
given set lines, one can have his 
choice what wants see. 

Such pluralistic view unity may 
seem paradoxical, but has its attrac- 
tions. frontier freedom-loving so- 
ciety such ours has been for several 
centuries, each person can have his own 
synthesis. the closing the frontier 
compels syntheses rub elbows, all 
tolerant the other fellow’s absolutes. 
Happily, democracy supposed 
peculiarly adept tolerance. fact, 
there society which conflicting 
absolutes have learned lie down to- 
Yet, even democracy there seems 
uneasy equilibrium between the 
contending absolutes. 

Indeed, when McGucken says are 
coming more and more speak two 
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different languages, not only educa- 
tion but life well, may well 
wonder just how tame and domesticated 
our absolutes really are. Should 
really talk two different languages, our 
social unity would seriously jeopar- 
dized. that event the Forty-first Year- 
book not only “travesty the very 
notion philosophy education,” 
Adler but danger and solemn 
read the Yearbook then with any more 
than the expectation finding the chap- 
ter written the tongue and from the 
perspective which the accident birth 
and home raining has accustomed the 
student. 

third approach synthesis neither 
ignores the various absolutes nor treats 
them all autonomously; neither 
slights fundamental disagreements nor 
treats them incommensurable. the 
contrary, seeks some common point 
reference for their arbitration. One way 
arrive such common point 
reference claim, Adler claims, 
that there only one true philosophy 
education. According this view, all 
other philosophies education are 
false, best only approximations 
the true one. Adler modest enough 
admit that not sure that his philoso- 
phy education “the true But 
what does claim—and this seems 
the important point—is that 
you want compare philosophies 
education, then these philosophies 
education must submit themselves 
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some common criterion judgment. 
“Genuine disagreement,” states, “can 
occur between two men only they 
have common subject matter and share 
common 

Doubtless, not everyone will will- 
ing accept Adler’s criterion. But 
not, does seem that everyone must 
accept his statement the problem. 
objection taken the way states it, 
perhaps none will taken the phrase 
Professor Kilpatrick. the same 
Yearbook which Adler’s statement 
occurs similar one Kilpatrick who 
states that “The more honestly and care- 
fully study carried different indi- 
viduals and groups, the more likely will 
they reach like Indeed, unless 
the great majority reach the same like 
results, unless synthesis persuades the 
great majority thoughtful men the 
world over, may well skeptical 
our results. 


Now, starting with different abso- 
lutes, what methods are most 
likely reach common conclusions? 
One way start try get agree- 
ment retail rather than wholesale. 
other words, let start with concrete 
problems limited scope and seek 
hoc solutions these problems. Let 
each party interest cut this specific 
problem into its several pieces; that 
is, let each side analyze it. they will 
then compare their different pieces, they 
will generally find that some them 
are congruous; that is, that there 
agreement those parts the prob- 
lem. then but remains gather 
the pieces odd shapes and sizes, the 
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issues which there disagreement, 
and work them. 

will case divide and conquer. 
There more hope winning this way 
than there trying commence with 
Recently, the Town Meeting the Air 
discussed whether world order can best 
brought about through legislating 
some broad principles through nego- 
tiating each international difficulty 
comes and out this sequence ex- 
periences some later date arriving 
suitable generalizations. Certainly, this 
latter course has been the history 
legal development, both Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon. the late Justice 
Holmes was wont say, experi- 
ence, not logic, that the life the 
law. one tries start logically with 
principle, almost doomed the 
‘very outset for broad general 
principles that philosophers have dif- 
fered from time out mind. 

Yet, even the attempt hoc 
settlements specific and limited prac- 
tical problems, general principle 
theory cannot neglected over- 
looked. only through some tenta- 
tively projected generalization that one 
can try transcend his own position 
enlarging the scope the problem into 
formula which the major interests 
the conflicting parties are still pre- 
served. But one must guard 
against enlarging these generalizations 
too far. 

the one hand, one must guard 
against generalizations which try in- 
clude not only the immediate issues 
stake, but also try tie with all other 
issues all other problems well. 


Generalizations such scope all too 
often involve the very kind irrecon- 
cilable absolutes whose obstructing in- 
fluence are trying escape. saying 
this, not implied that those abso- 
lutes are thrown the scrap heap. 
Many people cherish them too highly 
discard them lightly. But two 
things are suggested: first, that limited 
solutions can reached short refer- 
ence absolutes; and second, that 
skirting absolutes for the present, 
may able accumulate body 
experience hoc situations which 
some future time will permit the sort 
generalization and synthesis achieved 
the thirteenth century. 

One must also guard against generali- 
zations broad that they become im- 
practical; that is, they cannot tested 
their consequences operation. This 
point cardinal importance. There 
more widely accepted test the 
truth dependability knowledge to- 
day than the empirical experimental. 
One may not wish employ this meth- 
exclusively, especially certain 
areas knowledge. But even after this 
qualification has been made, the fact 
still remains that method finds lodg- 
ment the system many divergent 
philosophies does this one. meth- 
depends for its very life pub- 
licity, objectivity, and common agree- 
ment does this one. The central fea- 
ture naturalism and pragmatism, 
important though subordinate ele- 
ment Scholasticism with its super- 
naturalism. 

Some, like Professor Northrop his 
The Meeting East and West, even 
far think this common meet- 
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ing ground scientific method 
significant that offers the single most 
promising basis not only for disposing 
practical hoc problems but also for 
grand synthesis the world’s various 
philosophies well. According 
Northrop, our primary step toward 
synthesis must get some agreement 
epistemology. Unable agree 
the discipline factual judgment, 
are hardly going able agree 
the discipline practical judgment in- 
volving values. Indeed, small part 
“optative rigidity” finds 
point what might called “indica- 
tive” rigidity, rigidity the method 
determining facts. 

The reason are not further along 
toward common epistemology, accord- 
ing Northrop, arises out the fact 
that current epistemologies 
cated conflicting historical conceptions 
science, some which are clearly out- 
worn. Now Northrop right, that the 
mutually contradictory quality our 
political, economic, and religious phi- 
losophies takes its origin differences 
scientific theory, would seem 
people might well take heart. For 
what field should easier estab- 
lish fundamental agreements? may 
may not agree with Northrop’s theory 
“epistemic correlation” the most 
defensible philosophy science but 
whether not, must all 
agree that one recently has suggested 
more promising point entry into 
the task philosophic 


Now, what more specific corollaries 
can drawn from the foregoing for 
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the teaching educational philosophy? 
the outset was stated that educa- 
ional philosophy was not much 
position point the way world order 
because its own unity was rent asunder 
mitigate that strife try overcome 
it? Several specific things occur me. 
For one thing let teach the philoso- 
phy education comparatively. 
all out for teaching our own phi- 
losophy education the exclusion 
philosophical isolationism reprehen- 
sible isolationism international af- 
fairs. only understanding what 
the other fellow talking about that 
there chance, Professor Kilpatrick 
says, that “the more honestly and care- 
fully study carried different 
individuals and groups, the more likely 
will they reach like results.” 

For similar reasons the Philosophy 
Education Society should always draw 
its membership from the schools 
educational philosophy. This Society has 
important function perform aid- 
ing some form world order. should 
crossroad where ideas from all 
directions the philosophical compass 
can meet. the country large 
have National Education Association 
and also National Catholic Education 
Association; American Philosophical 
Association and American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. Let hope 
the philosophy education will never 
support two such divisions interest. 

One thing our Society might 
promote common understanding—and 
perhaps even commence the synthesis 
some the old irreconcilable positions— 
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change the tenor its program. 
The pattern most philosophical asso- 
ciation programs has been one which 
somebody reads paper and takes posi- 
tion which the membership then attacks. 
doubt, the paper benefits from criti- 
cism the author’s peers. But doubt- 
less true that much the criticism 
given competitive spirit where the 
critic tries show the superiority his 
position. Think what might accom- 


plished promoting harmony and syn- 
thesis series meetings where 
much effort and enthusiasm was spent 
deliberately trying come agreement 
now spent wrecking it. will 
never develop the fundamental agree- 
ments which make disagreement signifi- 
cant unless practice doing it. Agreeing 
basically matter learning agree. 
And woe betide think can 
postpone this kind learning! 


WHAT LOST ECSTASY 


Oma ANDERSON 


Once upon long and lovely time ago 

knew the poignant pain and joy youth; 

took its brightest, gayest rainbow tints 

Breathed them deep and learned wondrous truth: 


hat lost ecstasy gained growth; 
Each year holds something better, something new, 


With Time clear pathway for the feet 
not hard make the best come true. 
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Intercultural Democracy—Education’s 
New 


THEODORE BRAMELD 


TERM intercultural should 

defined the outset, since under- 
stand that not yet widely used 
Australia. refers the relations 
all cultural groups one another— 
racial, religious, national, and, some 
extent, economic. real sense, ob- 
viously, are 
therefore synonymous with one the 
most basic meanings democracy its 
historic role: the objective congenial, 
workable, and equal relations among all 
groups who make the democratic 
order. 

sure that friends Australia 
will agree that the problem effecting 
such relations means one 
concern only America. shrinking 
world such ours, where the welfare 
each nation inseparable from that 
all others, our problems are their 
problems, and yours are ours. 

Moreover, all fairness, would you 
not agree that Australia, too, inter- 
cultural Prejudice 
against religions such the Jewish faith, 
against certain nationalities such the 
Italian, and racial groups such the 
Aborigines, phenomenon from 
which people here are unlikely 
entirely immune. Therefore, you may 
find some the activities America 
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direct well indirect value your 
country—and particularly education 
which must play important role 
solving the difficult problems inter- 
cultural relations. 


America, one naturally wonders 
why these problems have recently be- 
come acutely important millions 
citizens. There are many reasons, 
doubt, but two particular should 
noted. 

frankly recognize the fact that people 
the Caucasian race are the actual “No. 
minority the world. Approximate- 
one-third the entire population 
the earth The other two-thirds 
come within the two remaining major 
anthropological classifications—the Ne- 
groid and the Mongoloid. come 
into closer and closer contact with these 
peoples must realize, whether like 
not, that the countless millions 
them who have been subjected ex- 
ploitation the hands the white man, 
and have lived abject poverty and 
ignorance for centuries, are becoming 
more and more restless. they learn 
slowly their actual status, they be- 
come increasingly fact 
which World War was one solemn 
proof, Australia only too well knows. 
Therefore, may put the point nega- 
tively, must recognize that the prob- 
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lem glaring importance only be- 
cause arouses great fear the hearts 
all us, including Americans. 

But fear not sufficient explanation 
our concern. second and ultimately 
more constructive reason is, believe, 
the fact that America’s conscience has 
been more deeply disturbed than ever be- 
fore result the war. Let for 
moment recall the pernicious theory 
racial superiority which was indigenous 
the fascist system fought: never 
before modern times has great 
power brazenly built its case around 
the belief that the people its own 
so-called race are superior all others 
that should dominate the world. 
Actually, course, the theory Aryan 
superiority utterly false, just the 
theory that the Jewish people belong 
special race—and inferior one, 
that—is equally false. Millions 
people, nevertheless, believed with 
results the unspeakable horror which 
one the blackest pages all history. 

say that America’s conscience was 
profoundly disturbed result the 
war because, the same time that 
fought Hitler and his doctrines, 
looked back upon ourselves and realized 
that our own hands were means 
wholly clean. The late lamented Herr 
Goebbels made capital, his vicious 
propaganda newspapers, race riots 
Detroit, lynchings the South, attacks 
upon Jewish children cities like Bos- 
ton. Although distorted and exag- 
gerated, knew, were honest 
with ourselves, that while were fight- 
ing abroad destroy system like fas- 
cism were ourselves too often vio- 
lating the creed democracy our 
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own treatment minority groups. 
Therefore said, with more con- 
certed voice than ever before, “This con- 
tradiction between creed 
must, once and for all, resolved. 
mean what say equality and 
brotherhood cannot rest until people 
different colors, religions 
tionalities have full privileges eco- 
nomic opportunity and citizenship the 
democratic community.” 

Thus, while interest intercultural 
relations has been widespread ever since 
the founding America, the war 
crystallized this interest. The schools 
have shared facing the problem and 
so, also, have many other institutions 
and organizations, some which shall 


briefly describe. 


You may interested know that, 
recently, was leave absence from 
the University Minnesota study 
minority groups number repre- 
sentative American cities. Let at- 
tempt strike balance-sheet some 
the outsanding characteristics the 
present situation, one observer finds 
them. 

the liability side the ledger, 
necessary report that even North- 
ern cities great deal discrimination 
and segregation still exists. the South, 
course, segregation almost com- 
plete: while thousands citizens not 
approve, the great majority undoubted- 
regards fixed institution the 
separation the Negro and white races. 
Children are placed separate schools; 
theatres, restaurants and all public 
gatherings are equally segregated; and 
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Negroes may not ride the “white” 
sections trains, buses, street cars. 
But, the North, one sometimes finds 
much the same “Jim Crow” practices. 
the cities visited, Negroes usually 
may not live where they choose, but are 
forced into ghetto-like quarters where 
rents are high and conditions poor. 
Often they are not welcome res- 
taurants hotels although, cities like 
own, they are not excluded. and 
large, Negroes the menial work 
Northern well Southern communi- 
ties, and their levels health and edu- 
cation are markedly below those the 
white majority. (Altogether, there are 
about million Negroes the United 
States, roughly per cent the 
population.) 

Also among our liabilities should 
report number problems concerning 
other minorities. During the war, you 
remember, all the Japanese-Americans 
the West coast were forced into con- 
centration camps, regardless whether 
they were loyal citizens not—an act 
toward which there has since been very 
wide disapproval. Yet one still finds 
good deal prejudice toward people 
Japanese ancestry especially Cali- 
fornia, where one authority states that 
approximately one-third the popula- 
tion “poisonously anti-Japanese.” 

The 
which numerous the Southwest 
part the United States constitutes 
minority problem. 
(There are more citizens Mexican 
origin Los Angeles, for example, 
than any other city the world, ex- 
cept Mexico City itself.) These people 
are often, moreover, lower status even 
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than Negroes; they lack both leadership 
and militancy any sort; and prejudice 
against them sometimes strong that 
one again finds segregated schools 
certain communities. 

One other negative factor should 
listed: prejudice against people the 
Jewish faith. This phenomenon anti- 
Semitism apparently increasing the 
United States, just may increas- 
ing some other countries, and despite 
our indignation over the treatment 
Jews Europe. For the fact that 
Jewish citizens America are often 
denied fair employment opportunities; 
they are excluded from membership 
many clubs; and they may even 
forced into semi-segregation. should 
say that, some respects, anti-Semitism 
even more serious problem 
America than anti-Negroism, for 
more insidious and difficult pin down. 
Gossip about so-called Jewish bankers 
(an infinitesimal fraction, the way, 
all bankers the United States) and 
other common distortions are seldom 
traceable their source: they are 
passed from mouth mouth, they be- 
come infectious and spread like ob- 
noxious disease. 

Turning now the asset side the 
ledger, one may cite number prom- 
ising foretokens progress toward so- 
lution such problems these. The 
most important, undoubtedly, the 
deep and widespread concern have al- 
ready mentioned—an eagerness the 
part all honest citizens equate the 
creed and practice democracy, and 
thus resolve the contradiction which 
has for long bothered our collective 
conscience. 
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More specifically, when the war be- 
gan tens thousands Negroes moved 
North where they learned skills and be- 
came successful industrial workers 
wages which permitted them something 
like decent standard living, rather 
than continuation the semi-feudal con- 
ditions which most them had been 
accustomed. the same time thousands 
whites also moved North; and these 
have been one the major sources 
interracial friction, since they have fre- 
quently resented the greater privileges 
which Negroes find Northern cities. 
Nevertheless, the economic status the 
Negro today probably better, 
whole, than has ever been American 
history. 

Some efforts are also being made 
give Negroes equal privileges cul- 
tural life. Northern theatres now com- 
monly admit Negroes without question 
and interracial churches, well 
schools, are accepted many communi- 
ties. 

Perhaps most significant the growth 
powerful organizations which attempt 
deal with problems minorities 
active and nationwide basis. The 
American Council Race Relations 
specializes problems practical 
nature, such economic tensions the 
West induced the return Japanese- 
Americans their old occupations, The 
National Conference Christians and 
Jews another strong organization: 
suggested its title, its chief aim 
develop better understanding between 
the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
faiths; its methods are various; and 
recently London helped establish 
International Conference Chris- 
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tians and Jews. education, the organi- 
zation with the longest record service 
the Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, which advises schools throughout 
America their problems, and estab- 
lishes experimental projects 
cultural The National Asso- 
ciation for the 
Colored People, which has many white 
well colored supporters, has 
grown about million members since 
the war, and works the political, eco- 
nomic and educational fronts—some- 
times with militancy which bitterly 
resented those who prefer see the 
Negro remain his inferior position. 
those groups most active attempting 
outlaw the indefensible poll-tax laws 
the South, which prevent the vote 
from being exercised the majority 
the citizens, and which are immediately 
responsible for electing Congress 
native fascists near-fascists. (Thus the 
notorious Senator Bilbo was recently re- 
turned total vote less than 
per cent the population Mississip- 
pi.) Also, tremendous effort being 
made pass law which would require 
employers hire workers regardless 
racial, religious national background. 
One important state, New York, has 
already passed “fair employment prac- 
tices” law which, told, operating 
successfully. Neither outlaw the poll- 
tax nor passage fair employment leg- 
islation Congress will occur without 
bitter fight the part the Southern 
bloc; but predict that all probability 
both will decided favorably within 
two three years, unless there 
strong wave reaction America. 
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Speaking now more definitely edu- 
cation, not let mislead you into 
thinking that the great majority 
schools America are yet systemati- 
cally concerned with intercultural under- 
standing. What true that more and 
more educational institutions every 
level are trying give children some 
better understanding the 
few are even attracting national atten- 
tion the vigor their programs. 
shall mention three types activities. 

(1) Many schools are weaving inter- 
cultural topics into their 
courses study. geography, for 
example, possible show the in- 
creasing proximity nations and races. 
the arts, teachers can enrich almost 
countless ways the meaning culture 
through media like painting, literature 
and music. 

Let illustrate this method inter- 
cultural understanding through music. 
The Negro spiritual recognized all 
over the world one America’s folk- 
arts. authentic art, and children 
can quickly appreciate the pathos and 
strange beauty the Negro’s longing 
for security, peace, 
through songs like “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.” Yet the music teacher should 
careful avoid utilizing any kind 
music exclusively over-simplify 
the actual complex character the 
people represents. The Negro spiritual 
only one expression Negro culture; 
and presented the only type, the 
student likely have his stereotype 
the Negro reinforced. Stereotyping, 
over-simplifying group characters, 
indeed great danger all education, 
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formal otherwise, which teachers 
must constantly aware. Not all Ne- 
groes believe some kind escapist 
religious experience, any more than all 
Negroes are comedians. Similarly, our 
stereotype the Jew likely re- 
inforced play like “The Merchant 
Venice” which too easily “rubber- 
stamps” the character Jewish people. 
one who has taught many Jewish 
young men and women, know from 
experience that they are just diversi- 
fied real Scotchmen, real Catholics, 
real Australians. 

Another example how intercultural 
materials may woven into standard 
courses afforded the social studies. 
The economics teacher can frequently 
point out how economic factors are 
usually the root prejudice and dis- 
crimination, The Negro kept down 
the South because profitable keep 
him down; provides reservoir 
cheap labor which essential the 
maintenance the Southern agrarian 
pattern. Likewise, can shown how 
economic forces spread anti-Semitism: 
social psychologists are widely agreed 
that Hitler capitalized upon the frustra- 
tion and insecurity the German 
people after the first World War, 
telling them that the Jew was blame 
for their troubles, which course 
was not. This the “scapegoat” tech- 
nique which always utilized dema- 
gogues win gullible followers who are 
ready find someone else blame their 
troubles on. Its roots, repeat, are al- 
most invariably economic. 

The natural science teacher should 
also help. may show how great 
scientists come from all races and re- 
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ligions—Albert Einstein, the famous 
Jewish physicist, being just one example. 
The teacher physiology may drive 
home important point showing 
that, scientifically, there distinction 
between the bloods different races— 
that all races have the same basic types, 
notwithstanding widespread ignorance 
the contrary. 

(2) The next area activity edu- 
cation affords more systematic and 
direct approach intercultural relations. 
mean here the introduction special 
courses and projects. One example the 
experimental study anthropology 
which now being tried various 
American high schools. Young people 
find the science man and his evolution 
fascinating, for after all about them- 
selves. Anthropologists agree that, just 
the blood all races chemically the 
same so, from the point view 
heredity, races too are genetically equal. 
Thus any theory racial superiority is, 
scientifically speaking, unfounded. This 
does not mean that there are not genuine 
differences between races; but these dif- 
ferences are either unimportant (skin 
pigmentation, for example) are en- 
tirely the product environment. Scien- 
tists are still gathering evidence about the 
nature intelligence, but can report 
you that, according the latest avail- 
able summary, evidence has been 
brought forward prove that any racial 
group has inherited intelligence above 
that any other. 

Another type systematic unit 
great value the study world re- 
ligions. Such unit need not, and should 
not, sectarian theological. should 
attempt understand the great com- 
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mon values and historical contributions 
Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism and others. has al- 
ready been tried successfully America 
state-supported schools; and least 
one was organised committee 
teachers made Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews. 

(3) The third type activity 
the field non-class extra-curricular 
activities. Opportunities for children 
various cultural backgrounds mingle 
together bands, orchestras, choruses, 
football and other games, clubs and 
dramatics, are often the most rewarding 
that where people have chance live 
together and work together their preju- 
dice tends dissolve. Most the 
prejudice the world found 
groups which have had actual, co- 
operative association with groups other 
than their own. Thus they develop 
stereotypes and other false notions 
which are best dispelled through the 
vital, friendly contacts afforded 
sports, trade unions, churches, and day- 
to-day relations. 

follows that mixed schools, includ- 
ing both teachers and students various 
cultural backgrounds, are equally im- 
portant with extra-curricular activities. 
Where they are organized, they almost 
invariably succeed. Opportunities for 
children parochial schools visit 
those public schools, and vice versa, 
have also been tried with rewarding 
results. 

conference like ours, because 
illustrates this sort “concomitant learn- 
ing,” itself the greatest importance 
intercultural understanding. The 
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privilege have had associating with 
fellow educators from many parts the 
world has produced exactly the enrich- 
ing effect upon upon any other 
citizen. trust that the people Aus- 
tralia who have met with have gained 
likewise appreciation the great 
values found other nations, 
races, and religions. heartily commend 
Australia for swiftly organizing 
international education conference, after 
the conclusion World War II. Other 
nations should emulate your example 


quickly and frequently possible. 
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Meanwhile, hope that you will intro- 
duce intercultural study your own 
schools everywhere, and will find means 
give the children and adults your 
country more and more opportunities 
know the peoples other cultural back- 
grounds. Thus here, too, you will ap- 
proach more closely that equation 
democratic creed and practice which 
should the magnetic objective 
every nation committed the noble 
values freedom, equality, and the 
brotherhood all people everywhere 
earth. 


Yesterday the battlegrounds freedom were the the fields, 
the beaches, the mountain passes, the snow-capped mountains, 
the trees, fox-holes, the trackless jungles, the seas, the 
skies—all over the world. Today, the battlegrounds freedom are 
the schools, the churches, the homes, the places business, our 
cars, the sidewalks, our clubs, our shows, our night clubs— 
wherever are the time are there. learn live together 


free men the smaller everyday affairs life, will build the 
kind country our dreams.—ALEXANDER STODDARD 
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Evening Thrush 


LEE RICHARDSON 


let keep alive the singing heart! 
Deep, deep beneath the turbulent busy years, 
The husband’s hunger and the children’s tears, 
Let not the early wonder all depart! 

But sometimes, when the rooster-bugles start, 
The first grey signal the pane appears, 
Rejoicing let one who hears 


The flutter the singing searching heart, 


Still, still alive and waiting for the day 


When, all the fledglings having left the nest, 
The mother thrush may fling unchecked her lay 
Against the golden warning the west, 
the fullness the flowering way 


Even night surrounds her throbbing breast! 


74° 


Educational Reform France 


IS, INDEED, striking fact that simi- 
lar concerns, almost the same 
time, led commissions the United 
States, Great Britain and France oc- 
cupy themselves with better under- 
standing education. 

General education both the School 
and the College, was the problem con- 
sidered the Harvard Committee 
1943. Its work went for two years, 
resulting the publication, 1945, 
the now world-wide known Harvard 
Report. All sorts studies and pam- 
phlets from different quarters were 
issued around and since the same date 
the United States, dealing with varied 
educational matters, showing general 
trend interest such topics, Great 
Britain, the Act” was 
passed 1944. England was facing her 
responsibilities national education and 
was taking definite steps towards vast 
plan for renovation. France, was 
impossible that the great upheaval 
war should occur without bringing about 
changes our educational system. Our 
intense craving for renewed methods was 
natural since the facts had proved those 
methods not wholly satisfactory. 
was January 1944 that commis- 
sion for the reform teaching was ap- 
pointed the provisional government 
Algiers. the very moment when 
our hopes were turned towards the lib- 
eration France, strong effort was 
made towards liberation from routine 
vigorous impulse given with view 


preparing the youth France for 
life and national efficiency the broad- 
est sense possible. 

The work was continued Paris 
under the guidance Professor Lange- 
vin, president the commission 
which his last efforts were devoted. The 
task the reformers steadily pro- 
gressing project embracing the 
different stages teaching. Some con- 
crete results have already been obtained. 

Thus, one the few good effects 
the war will have made educators 
consider the problems post-war edu- 
cation. The parallel considerations stated 
above show how vital these problems are 
all countries concerned, but especially 
France since France has suffered much 
and must regain new strength and ener- 
through better management her 
youth. 


has been said that the true task 
education reconcile the sense 
pattern and direction derived from 
“heritage” with the sense experiment 
and innovation embodied the word 
“change.” We, France, think the 
same. Therefore, our reform teaching 
does not condemn the past, but seeks 
look farther ahead and better than 
before. 

There both social and cultural 
character attached it. From the social 
point view, want reach maxi- 
mum efficiency. now, too much 
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time has been given abstraction and 
theory. want approach nearer 
reality and life. Our schools and institu- 
tions must form less so-called scholars 
and give greater proportion tech- 
nicians. From the point view cul- 
the child and even the student, but 
the kind activity one becomes attached 
to. The pupil must not prey 
collective organization, but must feel 
safeguarded individual; the indi- 
vidual has become more and more 
precious our society and individual 
talents must not wasted. Thus, culture 
pass from the spirit the Encyclo- 
pedia one more humane character. 

This trend thought means 
new; though until now, has been re- 
garded with irony and even with the 
customary contempt for Utopia our 
cannot forget that 
such innovators Montessori, Decroly, 
Dewey are their doctrines closely re- 
lated Rabelais, Montaigne and Rous- 
seau. only fair that French people 
should back the principles set forth 
the fathers modern pedagogy— 
and, speaking liberal education, 
Michelet’s words naturally come our 
minds. “Education aims developing 
free creature with self active and creative 
power.” 

Our standards French schools have 
ranked high, but they have sometimes 
failed giving the men wanted. 
are now going try and have real 
equality with respect teaching oppor- 
tunities that every one may have his 
chance and talents may discovered 
wherever they are. The essential prin- 
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ciple the reform that, from child- 
hood the end adolescence, each boy 
and girl may able take advantage 
all the resources our schools offer and 
the natural consequence 
ondary teaching (what more gen- 
erally term “second degree teaching”) 
must open everyone the truly 
democratic spirit now pervading our in- 
stitutions. must both compulsory 
and free charge. 

The aim the reform threefold: 

School years are prolonged 
the age eighteen. Government sub- 
sidy shall offered compensation for 
lack earnings when necessary. 

Every pupil entitled all the cul- 
ture can possibly attain and this cul- 
ture must adapted his personal 
capacities. 

part the nation and from the point 
view the role play the 


now, the teaching given ele- 
mentary schools was supposed com- 
plete and enable children leaving the 
age twelve thirteen enter life 
with small baggage learning that 
for most them was all they would ever 
able carry. 

The reform, stating that the “second 
degree” will compulsory 
changes the face things. Since the pu- 
pils who will leave elementary schools 
must all studying, elementary 
teaching will recover the value being 
“primary,” that say “coming 
first.” will not attempt complete 
itself, but will preparation for the 
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stage learning coming next. This will 
naturally affect the curriculum ele- 
mentary schools which weighed too heav- 
ily upon our children because its ex- 
cessive, encyclopedic nature. will 
“aired” well “lighted” and will prin- 
cipally aim the acquisition certain 
reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

impossible enter here into the 
details either the curriculum the 
methods. Yet something must said 
concerning these. our elementary 
schools, the present, principally 
the kindergarten stage that “active 
methods” have been used. Now they 
will adapted and transformed, but the 
same spirit will prevail. The aim 
pass from the passive and the collective 
the active and the individual. France 
will longer remain backward the 
field opened Belgium, Switzerland 
and more recently Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Before the war, enthusiastic experi- 
ments were tried and conducted ele- 
mentary teachers that line, but their 
efforts had remained sporadic. Their 
influence will now prove valuable and 
will permeate the entire elementary 
school system. 

Co-ordination pulling down walls 
artificially raised between different sub- 
jects; team work; initiation into com- 
munity life teaching citizenship; 
constant appeal made curiosity and 
initiative, the personal effort the 
pupils—all these will enticements 
create the child that gusto for learning 
which will make elementary schools 
pedestal for secondary teaching. 
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Now the child eleven twelve 
years old and must the next 
stage, the “second degree.” 

Here, with the same basic subjects 
(French—mathematics—natural history 
now termed science observation, one 
modern language, history and geog- 
raphy) three branches are open him 
“technical” education. 

Classical teaching includes Latin; 
modern teaching does not give place 
Latin its Humanities but emphasizes 
mathematics 
teaching properly vocational. These 
three branches are placed the 
same footing and will made easy 
for the child try one the other 
intended for. Every possibility 
developed, and, supposing any mistake 
made, change direction must al- 
ways possible, because kind inter- 
communication will exist between the 
different branches considered horizontal- 
ly, speak, instead vertically, 
three branches teaching will better 
co-ordinated existing the same 
building that exchanges may ren- 
dered easier between them. This part 
the new distributive plan our 
schools. Even though the different 
schools are, for some material reason, 
“distinct,” they will not “distant” 
from one another. 

The “second degree” will take boys 
and girls from average eleven 
the age eighteen when most them 
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into two periods: the first covering four 
years which will serve the purpose 
orientation and might well called 
“exploratory,” the second covering two 
years which will mark determination and 
choice. 

The period orientation will itself 
subdivided into first stage two 
years offering ample scope for “observa- 
tion” (discovering tastes, tendencies and, 
why not, talents) followed the stage 
various “options,” after proper test- 
ing aptitudes. 

the close this period orienta- 
tion, selection will made among the 


students who will complete their 


with the “second degree,” and those who 
will proceed the “third degree” 
higher education. The latter, being the 
best intellectually fitted, will belong 
“theoretical sections” (classical, modern, 
technical and even artistic). These sec- 
tions are comparable college prepara- 
tory classes American high schools. 
The former group will given sound 
professional training preparation for 
manual commercial activities. But 
whatever specialization chosen, gen- 
eral education will never lost sight 
of, secondary teaching must true 
its mission forming men, keeping 
youth alive all human interests. 
From this point view, the last year 
the “second degree” teaching 
philosophy—a very special feature 
French education. Philosophy taught 
not only the literary, but also the 
scientific sections. must said here 
that both this last year our Lycées and 
the preceding one, correspond those 
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“Freshmen” and “Sophomores” 
American colleges. 

Only small number students, care- 
fully sorted and selected for special 
abilities, will universities, thus 
avoiding unnecessary and unprofitable 
overcrowding. 


For the present, boys and girls leaving 
the Lycée, after the “consecration” 
the Baccalauréat, university 
work without the proper transition. The 
reform intends placing two years 
higher teaching 
schools and universities, emphasizing 
general education before specialization. 
These two years only exist now for stu- 
dents attending premiéres supérieures 
our lycées, where they prepare for com- 
petitive entrance into the Grandes 
Ecoles. The system would general- 
ized, offering something corresponding 
the junior and senior years Ameri- 
can colleges, thus introducing proper 
undergraduate work our curriculum 
and very filling the present 
gap. 

After this stage the third degree, 
would come the preparation the 
Licence for all students. This diploma 
would retain its full meaning licentia 
docendi for teachers would 
coupled with pedagogic training. Finally 
and topmost would come the stage 
high specialization pursuit research 
work, 

This but general sketch what 
planned for years come. There are 
many questions which cannot tackled 
this quick survey. Yet, one special 
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interest: the training our teachers. 
This has been one the main concerns 
the Reform Committee. 

Training for teachers the “first 
degree” will take place normal 
schools immediately after the second de- 
gree has been completed and training for 
the teachers the “second degree” 
will also attended pedagogical 
institutes appended each university. 

This quite new feature as, 
the present day, next nothing has 
been done for the training secondary 
school teachers France, the situation 
from that point view standing great 
contrast with the careful attention given 
the training high school teachers 
the United States. 

This brief outline what reformers 
intend education France years 
come has constantly emphasized the 
need for greater efficiency, but this pro- 
gram made all the harder attain 
because our present material 
ties. When comes what necessary 
for the equipment technical sections, 
this especially true. Nevertheless, 
speaks highly for the optimism our 
educators that this very period should 
chosen for the reform teaching 
France. great effort being made 
shorten the transition are now 
facing order get ready for the work 
ahead us. 

can only proceed steps, accord- 
ing available resources teachers and 
material. course, the question 
better trained and better paid staff, 
well better housed and better 
equipped schools, closely connected 
with the reform and apt impede its 
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progress under our difficult present cir- 
cumstances. Yet, without waiting for op- 
timum conditions, the reform has al- 
ready begun, the institution some 
our Lycées classes starting the new 
active individualized methods which are 
intended pervade the teaching the 
second degree. 


Diverting from general lines, will 
now refer personal experience the 
director Lycée Balzac Tours which 
one those schools belonging the 
“second degree” where teachers volun- 
teered for the new institution and 
attended special summer courses organ- 
ized 1945 and 1946 the centre 
international sévres the Board 
Education Paris give them adequate 
training for starting “new classes,” 
they are called. pity the methods 
thus advocated could not extended 
all our sixiémes (the classes where our 
children begin secondary education, 
more less corresponding seventh 
grade American schools), yet the 
work done the nouvelles dur- 
ing the Academic year 1945-1946, now 
continued the cinguiémes nouvelles 
(1946-1947), important beginning, 
foreshadowing what will come later. 

The great innovation not much 
the curriculum, which for the present 
remains the same the new classes and 
the traditional ones, the way 
children can test their different aptitudes 
thanks active methods. Not only apti- 
tudes for abstraction, which now 
were the main concern our schools, 
but also aptitudes for arts and handi- 
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crafts will cultivated. Character and 
leadership must also considered 
the individual truly humane educa- 
tion. Active methods are best designed 
develop such capacities the child. 
They kindle his spirit, give full impetus 
his curiosity and energy. They elimi- 
nate the tedium school-work intro- 
ducing reality and actuality. 

order give each child taken 
individual all opportunities, the new 
classes are small maximum 25) and 
are conducted team three prin- 
cipal teachers. This essential order 
acquire thorough knowledge the 
pupils from psychological point 
view. The child made feel that 
given individual care. The problem 
building character, well that 
making knowledge accessible, thus set 
forth from the beginning. 

aims general Education are 
attained the teaching basic sub- 
jects: French, mathematics, modern 
language, history, geography, natural 
science rather science observation. 
After the morning periods have been 
devoted these, come the afternoon 
opportunities affording artistic activities 
(drawing, painting and modeling), 
music, handicrafts and that new way 
getting acquainted with the life around 
us, the environment, which called 
étude milieu. 

The fact must emphasized that 
order start the new institution 
pupils and staff volunteered. The whole 
atmosphere the class was one 
entire goodwill and desire for better 
results. 

Parents must surely have been inter- 
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ested the prospect active indi- 
vidualized methods for their children 
more applications were made than 
wanted. were able choose. 
picked out children eleven years old 
average rather than taking the older 
ones, thought they would better 
adapt themselves methods very dif- 
ferent from what they had been accus- 
tomed to. 

also thought would interest- 
ing have class representative 
possible good average intelligence 
well social standing. took all 
the children’s records and chose excel- 
lent pupils, good ones, middling and 
very ordinary ones. also made 
point having them come from very 
different homes: wanted our new 
acters, attainments and origins 
able judge rightly the result. 

started off our “adventure” 
with great interest. One the three 
teachers was head the team—an im- 
portant item the new pedagogical 
structure. She was have the reins 
hand, that say, plan out the work 
with the other members the small 
staff, studying and comparing methods 
and results class meetings held once 
week. She also acted counselor 
the pupils and their parents. The head 
the team taught French well 
history and tutored the children 
civics. the two others, one taught 
English and the other mathematics, 
sciences observation and geography. 
Apart from the principal teachers, 
had one for arts (drawing, painting 
and modeling), one for music, one for 
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handicrafts and naturally one for physi- 
cal education. Drawing, modeling and 
music were assigned longer hours than 
before. The pupils tried each subject 
turn with view future option. Handi- 
crafts were made compulsory. 

This another feature the new 
classes: Handicrafts and artistic activi- 
ties are given very important place 
they allow testing the tastes and abilities 
each child. Besides, think that de- 
veloping handicrafts will divert from 
the scholastic and over-intellectual spirit 
which, France, has often consumed 
too much energy that would have been 
better employed the shaping 
vocation. hope that the three and 
half hours week devoted handicrafts 
will help discover the technicians are 
badly need of. Just show how 
difficult the task was from material 
standpoint, had use soft paper for 
sewing! Still, the children managed 
make lovely things. 

All this does not mean that there 
will decline the humanities, but 
will sorting different talents 
and only those really capable learning 
Latin and Greek will turn those sub- 
jects instead the crowds now attend- 
ing such classes with very poor results 
for many the end. 

Latin comes “option” the 
curriculum. The head the team, after 
having become well acquainted with the 
pupils during the first semester, helps 
them choose the section they had better 
take, classical modern, but nothing 
compulsory. are trying get 
nearer the goal, set the British, 
entire freedom left the “option” 
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the child—with constant opportunity 
afforded for taking different direction 
any mistake has been made. 

the sphere instruction and 
especially moral instruction, the 
school shares its responsibility with nu- 
merous other instructors which the 
family the most important. So, con- 
stant contact kept with the parents. 

Getting acquainted with the child 
naturally means having recourse tests 
and measurements. All these are the 
work the team teachers busily en- 
gaged becoming acquainted with the 
pupils. That same team spirit charac- 
terizes the activity the children who 
form their own groups for research work 
the field local history geogra- 
phy for instance. Much might said 
the active methods used our new 
classes connection with “learning 
doing.” One has choose. 

These are few precise examples 
recent educational experiences. 

Dramatization one. For the school 
relief work festival, the nouvelle 
decided they would produce something 
and turned one Andersen’s tales 
into short play. The children set 
work, freely, during composition class. 
Some them adapted the play from 
the tale while others were busy with the 
setting, some others with the help the 
art teacher and the teacher handi- 
crafts managed the costumes and the 
scenes. The mistress would merely 
from one group another, approving 
everything was 
ready and the play, “The Mysterious 
Flower,” was great success. 

Fontaine’s fables also lend them- 
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selves well clever dramatic interpreta- 
tion the children. This kind ex- 
planation the text gives keener insight 
into its delightful scenic value. 

good example team work and 
active methods found the 
history class. Generally speaking, chil- 
dren are not alive what call the 
“historical frescoe” that say the 
succession ages and what belongs 
each great period history. So, had 
large pieces cardboard paneling the 
whole length one the walls their 
class room divided into different periods 
from antiquity the present day. Four 
groups teams set work. One was 
for antiquity (the history Ancient 
Egypt, Greece and Rome being special 
the curriculum the class) one for 
the Middle Ages and Modern Times. 
The third called itself the literary sec- 
tron. Each, not only wrote each part 
the panel, the appropriate date, the 
essentials what they learned concern- 
ing Ancient Modern History, but 
also the great names and outstanding 
events they came across their study 
literature. Then, fourth team would 
write the names learned the history 
antiquity outline map the 
Mediterranean country. Thus, individ- 
ual research and team work may well 
together and the result far better than 
any the dry memorizing processes 
used traditional classes. Naturally, 
drawing would called upon play 
part history, especially when came 
pictures Greek heroes. 

Our team meteorologists also set 
work. Some the pupils daily not- 
the temperature, the direction and 
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strength the wind, the quantity and 
duration rains. The measurements 
were what could done their age and 
with the poor material have, but the 
results were encouraging and the pupils 
were proud their graphs. 

Another characteristic specimen the 
work done the new classes the 
study the environment. has been 
said that cultivated man the one 
“capable grasping his situation 
man space and time.” One the 
ways bring the notion the mind 
the child form concrete and direct 
possible make him familiar with 
the world lives in. This what our 
étude milieu aims at. started 
our sixiéme drawing very simple 
plan our town observed the 
children from one the towers the 
cathedral and briefly stating its history. 
That, naturally, led back its Roman 
and medieval origin and even farther 
back. The visit the old abbey Mar- 
moutier, near Tours, offered fine oppor- 
tunities for teaching the children how 
they could use the filing system, collect- 
ing documents about what they observed 
and they learned the part sketching and 
mapping might play. Thus, they became 
acquainted with the founders the town 
and studied the grottoes inhabited the 
first troglodytes, passing the old 
houses the Middle Ages still well 
preserved and again typical mod- 
ern constructions, Thus, not only interest 
the past aroused, but knowledge 
also organized around actual problems 
and questions. 

connection with such activities, the 
“center interest” may well work and 
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inspiration the visit the grottoes for 
instance and the legends attached 
them was for drawing, modeling and 
even music classes, not mention the 
work done composition class after 
young imaginations had been aroused. 
the same time, study the 
“house” was going the English 
class and problems were given the 
evaluation surfaces, volumes, etc. 
connection with the general theme. 
New methods naturally aim func- 
tional Arithmetic and want get away 
from the unnecessary tediousness 
taps filling innumerable tanks trains 
running after one another. Finally, 
social study the question was ap- 
pended, judging the housing problem 
with the elements hand and stating 
what conditions should obtained 
our community. 

Natural science, which was long con- 
sidered bookish, regains its true value 
The mistress even asked 
the children bring pet animals the 
class room: dog, cat and guinea pig 
were successive visitors the Lycée and 
proved very satisfactory both their 
behaviour and the help they afforded! 

course, some people criticized this 
first attempt introduce active methods 
officially into our system education. 
The fact that most the work was done 
school and little was left 
homework led some parents imagine 
such methods encouraging laziness. 

Active methods must not viewed 
this light. One master humorously 
stated that “formerly pupils slept dur- 
ing school hours and worked home, 
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but to-day they must sleep home and 
work school.” The change notable 
and exacts permanent effort both the 
part the teacher and the pupils. 

The children certainly enjoy their 
new kind work. Each them “risks” 
idea, and inspiration sometimes rises 
poetry. Spontaneity enhanced and 
there far less awkwardness the 
expression feelings freely vented. Joy 
naturally springs from the expounding 
the child’s individualism 
sonality. The class little “hive” 
buzzing happily and the teachers (art, 
music, handicrafts) concerned paral- 
ing insist the fact that work means 
happiness the new sixiéme. The 
pupils are not what they please, 
but what they surely pleases them. 

Another gain observed from 
the point view building character. 
“regimentation,” drastic discipline 
exist the new classes where want 
institute self-government. The chil- 
dren are more open-minded and team 
work teaches them kinder and more 
understanding one another. Scholarly 
ability and proficiency are not everything 
and now look for personality far 
more than did before. 

From purely intellectual standpoint, 
the level not above the other sections 
though the children are quicker “re- 
spond,” but the new classes are not 
meant intellectual “elite” and 
character and social relationship are con- 
stantly view being just valuable, 
not more so, than intellectual attain- 
ments. 

That one thing. Another gain the 
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creative power developed most the 
children either the line handicrafts 
with regard music and art. Some 
the statuettes they modeled make one 
think Tanagras! connection with 
such activities, the Journal classe 
might well mentioned. the story 
the class, not newspaper, but the 
record anything really deemed inter- 
esting concerning the life the class. 
illustrated the children and they 
enjoy having vivid picture what 
they have been doing school. The 
music class will insist having the 
melody composed the pupils one 
the children’s poems. Handicrafts 
will keep their best selected models 
drawn the pages the Journal. The 
unity the book the life the class 
itself. 


Indeed the word unity what best ap- 
plies the work conducted our new 
classes. Unity between the teachers all 
striving together close co-operation. 
Unity between the various subjects con- 
nected co-ordination. Unity the 
very personality the pupil, the 
child considered himself, for himself 


with all reverence, might said, and 
last treated “father the man” 
with the fine promise included the 
poet’s words. Finally, unity linking in- 
terest and effort, all pedagogy should 
first aim removing boredom from the 
class room. This course, does not mean 
that facility advocated: facility 
and efficiency not together. 

Once more the law interest (by 
means excluding the idea constant 
effort) set forth the greatest entice- 
ment activity which amounts stating 
Professor Ulich did speaking John 
Dewey his “History Educational 
Thought” that: “the more the child feels 
that the school institution which 
can grow and work connection with 
natural tasks such life requires, the 
happier and the more productive 
will be.” 

Thus new methods develop the native 
energy the child who responsive 
motivation. From the energy the 
individual proceed the energy 
the group, then the energy the 
nation. Thus may hope for en- 
richment that will make the life the 
community better and more efficient and 
that will help France revive. 


Common sense has never been tool evolution. practical, 
selfish notion without value for human common sense 
were universal, would mean the end the spiritual development 
man, the end evolution. would forbid our ever taking 


England’s Emergency Colleges for 


Training 


MOST significant educational 
England since the 
end World War the establish- 
ment the “Emergency Colleges” for 
the training teachers. These institu- 
tions are remarkable for three reasons 
particular. the first place the students 
who attend them are mature persons, 
nearly all whom were pursuing occu- 
pations other than teaching before the 
war and all whom have, during the 
war, performed some form National 
Service. Not one them moving from 
school direct college. the second 
place, the Ministry Education, for the 
first time, accepting for the purposes 
qualification, course one year only 
(actually the course extends over about 
months) adequate for students who 
are not university graduates. The mini- 
mum course for the non-graduate has 
hitherto always been two years. the 
third place, the training these mature 
students entrusted not the profes- 
sional trainers teachers but the 
practicing teachers the schools, most 
whom have never had any experience 
training others for the profession. 


Free Training 


These three signficant features merit 
further consideration. The fulfilment 
the intentions Britain’s Education Act 
1944 demands two things the field 
teacher supply: first, immediate 
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large increase and second, steadily 
maintained annual output, greater than 
pre-war years, order keep the 
increased establishment permanently 
strength. The latter long-range 
problem which can planned, not 
leisure any rate without rapid im- 
provisations. But the immediate increase 
required can secured only drastic 
measures and urgently executed plans. 
When the Ministry decided offer 
year’s free training anyone deemed 
suitable, man woman, demobiliza- 
tion from the Forces other forms 
National Service, one could foresee 
what the response terms applica- 
tions would be. fact 90,000 applica- 
tions have been received and prob- 
able that 40,000 the applicants will 
accepted. 

What sort men and women are 
these, and what methods and standards 
selection have been applied them? 
They range age from about 35; 
they belong variety from the war-time 
omnibus conductress home the 
cer the Forces with five six years’ 
service, much overseas; from men 
and women who left school years 
age those who completed full- 
time secondary education 18; from 
those who always wanted teachers, 
but were prevented before the war 
various circumstances, those who have 
choice spent years some other occu- 
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pation and only now turn their minds 
teaching. 

What are the standards selection? 
Clearly they are not just “How much 
does this applicant know?”, but rather 
“Is this man still growing?” “Does 
this woman reveal the temperament and 
grace which suggests that years’ 
time she will still have her head above 
water?” short the test not present 
attainment but potentiality judged 
all the evidence available regards edu- 
cability and character. Naturally, the 
first cry—and came from the well 
established teacher—was that this was 
dilution; and course may dilu- 
tion judged solely academic attain- 
ment pure knowledge the moment 
entering the profession; but, judged 
standards experience life and 
social awareness, will result mani- 
fest enrichment the profession. 


Experimental Colleges 


The colleges, some them, each 
accommodating average about 200 
students, are full life and experiment. 
Some them are single sex institutions 
and some are mixed. Some are mainly 
residential and some are mainly day col- 
leges. Many the students, both men 
and women, are married, and some have 
children. The only complaint the staff 
that the students cannot persuaded 
“let-up” occasions relax. These 
men and women are burning get 
their jobs and they regard every mo- 
ment their training significant. 
They will two years’ probation 


instead one, when their intensive 
course completed. During this period 
they will expected undertake some 
directed reading and attend refresher 
courses. Some may fail make good; 
any case ruthless standard suit- 
ability must applied during the pro- 
bationary period fairness to. the 
teacher himself less than the chil- 
dren the schools. 


Secret Success 


Two things remain said. These 
students training will not undergo any 
formal examination the end the 
course. Month month other 
convenient intervals there assess- 
ment each one them the staff 
the college. this way those few who 
are not justifying their selection are 
firmly weeded out. The other extremely 
significant factor making for the success 
these colleges that the Ministry has 
not prescribed how the colleges are 
conducted; nor, save for very general 
guidance, has the Ministry any other 
external body planned the curriculum. 
effect the Ministry says the staff 
before each college opens “Get know 
one another quickly, because the 
course few weeks shall present 
you with 200 students diverse ages, 
abilities and experiences. Don’t ask 
how they are trained because 
don’t know. Find out you along.” 
This attitude the part the Ministry 
the secret the success the colleges. 
inspires confidence the staff who 
feel free blaze new trail training. 
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The Training Teachers English 
For the Secondary Schools 


California 


HEN THE newly-trained teacher 
English hopefully reports next 
September his new school his first 
job teacher, will soon discover 
that has assumed stimulating, yet 
complicated and 
bilities. 

Although some beginners, because 
the current shortage teachers, are 
starting larger schools which normal- 
hire only experienced teachers, the 
more typical novitiate will probably 
teaching small high school located 
may the only teacher English 
so-called “department,” consisting 
himself and two three other members 
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the faculty who are not primarily 
teachers English. Even though these 
other instructors prefer teach other 
subjects which they are interested and 
for which they had prepared, they now 
find necessary “take on” class 
two English, mainly because they 
happened have convenient free 
period because there isn’t enough de- 
mand for the other subjects give these 
teachers full schedule their fields. 
fact, for these same reasons, the begin- 
ning teacher English very likely 
find himself also teaching subjects 
which has special interest 
preparation beyond possibly elemen- 
tary course required all college stu- 
dents who wish “get off” college 
university requirements. 

The beginning teacher English will 
instructing five six classes day; 
schedule which will probably impose 
upon him the task making four 
five different preparations daily. Repre- 
senting all kinds and levels abilities 
and interests, his classes may have from 
twenty-five forty students each, with 
total enrollment one hundred 
twenty two hundred pupils. addi- 
tion, during his “free” period will 
some student activity. 

His community will expect him 
competent teach the many aspects 
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grammar and usage which are not only 
considered essential his pupils’ effec- 
tive use language but are also re- 
assuring those parents who care about 
such matters and who still think they 
remember the “good old grilling” 
grammar they received years ago. 
will expected have his pupils write 
weekly “composition” about 250 
words—an assignment which represents 
for him conservatively some 30,000 
words each week the school year, 
which will expected read care- 
fully and comment upon such way 
transmit the skill prose artistry 
these youngsters, many whom 
habitually slap together conglomerate 
mess words and ideas for their papers 
and then expect the teacher spend 
more time and patience reading each 
theme than the pupil did composing it. 
Fortunately, there will also able, 
conscientious, interested pupils. must 
know how stimulate and encourage 
both groups. Moreover, must 
ingenious designing and implement- 
ing appropriate concomitant drill 
spelling, vocabulary, punctuation, and 
the structure sentences 
graphs. 

Then, too, must provide his pupils 
with training speech. must 
imaginative and resourceful develop- 
ing variety activities which will 
afford his pupils practice oral expres- 
sion: dramatization plays and scenes 
from stories, speeches, panel and group 
discussions, and the simulation broad- 
casting and filming motion pictures. 
the school program includes courses 
public speaking and dramatics, 
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will very likely have teach these 
electives 

Being the teacher English, will 
considered the “reading specialist.” 
Unfortunately, too many communities 
and school administrators and faculties 
are still lulled into assuming that chil- 
dren’s reading deficiencies can over- 
come and their potentialities developed 
small group teachers working with 
pupils only fraction the already 
limited time their disposal. Conse- 
quently, will find himself accountable 
for his pupils’ ability understand what 
they read: their rate comprehension, 
ability recognize the denotative and 
connotative meanings words, detect 
shifts meanings, perceive the au- 
thor’s purpose, discern the implica- 
tions sentence and paragraph struc- 
ture, identify topic sentences and 
central thought, select and remember 
specific details, and acquire taste for 
reading and for good books. must 
able appraise correctly the level 
represented reading ma- 
terial and recommend and teach ac- 
cordingly. must know how select, 
give, and interpret standardized and in- 
formal tests which diagnose reading abil- 
ities and how use appropriate remedial 
and developmental exercises and ma- 
terials. 

Furthermore, must able 
teach all types literary selections 
American, English, and world literature, 
dating from about 500 B.C. the pres- 
ent. Depending, course, upon the 
school and the community, will 
expected know and able teach 
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excerpts from Greek plays, Beowulf, 
and Chaucer; several Shakespeare’s 
plays; Milton’s minor poems and son- 
nets; some the neo-classicists the 
18th century; Romantic poets; Victorian 
poets, essayists, novelists; modern Brit- 
ish writers; essays, short stories, novels, 
and plays written the Continental 
authors the 19th and centuries; 
and practically all the major and 
minor American figures from Patrick 
Henry Robert Frost and Eugene 
O’Neill. nowadays there 
increasing emphasis upon modern 
and American authors. student 
literature the teacher English must 
know something not only about the 
forms literature but about the par- 
ticular author’s use the form and the 
relationship between the selection and 
the author’s personal experiences 
well. short, himself, must 
his high school students and commun- 
ity what the entire college English de- 
partment, with its many specialists, 
the college community. 

And, finally, will expected 
conserve enough energy and enthusiasm 
and patience from day’s bout with the 
foregoing responsibilities serve after 
school director the senior play, 
adviser the sophopmore class and 
the staffs the school newspaper and 
yearbook, chaperon for school parties 
and dances, coach some sport, and 
worker with PTA, church groups, 
Red Cross, service clubs, Youth Centers, 
and the Boosters’ Club. 

The typical job described here not 
fiction. based upon questionnaires 
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returned young teachers English 
California high schools. indicates 
that the beginning teacher’s job inter- 
esting, but not easy. 


TRAINING TEACHERS ENGLISH 


order find out how teachers 
English are being prepared practice 
their profession the high schools 
California, the Committee Study 
English Curricula the California Edu- 
cational System appointed sub-commit- 
the autumn 1946 survey 
the programs ‘by which prospective 
teachers English are trained the 
California institutions accredited grant 
the General Secondary Credential stu- 
dents with teaching major English. 

The sub-committee first prepared 
detailed questionnaire guide its in- 
quiries into the several aspects the 
programs teacher education. Then 
members the sub-committee visited 
eleven the training institutions and, 
using the questionnaire basis dis- 
cussion, talked with members the de- 
partments English and Education who 
are engaged preparing students inter- 
ested becoming teachers English. 
Four other colleges mailed responses 
the same questionnaire. Three did not 
reply. Thus, the eighteen institutions 
California which are are the 
process becoming authorized recom- 
mend prospective teachers English 
for the General Secondary Credential, 
the study includes fifteen. The sections 
this report represent the major sec- 
tions the questionnaire. 

The committee believes that certain 
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fundamental questions should kept 
mind the reader who interested 
the training which prospective 
teachers English are prepared meet 
the many responsibilities mentioned 
the foregoing description. Among such 
questions are the following: 


the several institutions prepare 
teachers equally well? 

How extensively are students pre- 
pared the subject which they will 
teach? 

What the balance between their 
preparation composition, grammar, 
and literature, and their training 
speech, dramatics, journalism, and 
methods guiding extra-curricular 
activities? 

What proportion the students’ 
training devoted English com- 
pared their training professional 
education? 

How effectively the departments 
English and Education co-operate 
training teachers? 

What have been the educational train- 
ing and teaching experience the 
instructors who are training teachers 

Are students taught the advantages 
and disadvantages homogeneous 
grouping? Are they given experience 
grouping pupils appropriately and 
using materials and activities which 
are differentiated according pupils’ 
abilities and needs? 


hoped that the answers some 
these questions may found the fol- 
lowing report. The reader should also 
keep mind, however, that several 
the teacher training institutions included 
this study are the process estab- 
lishing new programs for the prepara- 
tion teachers English; hence, some 
have not yet added their staffs per- 
sonnel trained and experienced this 
special work and have not yet offered 
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some the courses into which the com- 
mittee inquired. Nevertheless, they will- 
ingly reported what they have planned 
far and what they hope able 
the future. The committee appre- 
ciates their responses well those 
from the institutions already engaged 
training teachers English. 


General Education 


All students who are candidates for 
degrees the fifteen institutions which 
reported are required devote most 
their freshman and sophomore years 
courses commonly regarded con- 
tributing their general liberal edu- 
cation. Varying somewhat the number 
units required, the common subjects 
the five State colleges reporting are 
freshman composition composition 
and literature, social sciences, natural 
sciences, general psychology, and physi- 
cal education. Two not require for- 
eign languages; one requires thirty-three 
quarter units French German, 
requirement which can partially satis- 
fied high school. Two require courses 
philosophy; two, courses personal 
hygiene; one, six units college 
mathematics, and one, year applied 
arts. 

The general education requirements 
the six private and church colleges 
reporting are largely the same those 
the state colleges. The differentia are 
courses the Bible and religion, speech, 
history England, year’s course 
fine arts, integrated course humani- 
ties, and course world literature. 

Requirements the four large uni- 
versities the state are similar those 
the other schools, except that some 
these institutions offer students choice 
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subject-matter areas which they 
may take courses meet requirements, 
and some require courses art music 
appreciation and courses English, 
American, comparative literature. 

Practically all the institutions recom- 
mend that the prospective teacher 
English supplement the required courses 
general education electing, not 
already required, such courses history 
music and art, additional foreign 
language, history England, history 
philosophy, great books translation, 
American cultural history, the Bible 
literature, and additional courses 
speech, dramatics, and social sciences. 
Thus, through requirements and elec- 
tives, student any one the schools 
may avail himself some training 
subjects generally held appropriate 
for liberal education. 


Teaching Major English 
English and Speech 


teaching major for the General 
Secondary Credential described the 
California State Department Educa- 
tion consists thirty-six quarter units, 
eighteen which must earned 
courses the upper division and the 
graduate level. This description certain- 
not specific directive for those who 
are striving equip new teachers 
meet the responsibilities outlined the 
first section this report. defined 
most the teacher training institu- 
tions, the “teaching major” English 
more extensive and specific than the 
minimum acceptable the State and ap- 
proximates identical with the 
“major” English. Although the 
ing major English English and 
Speech differs somewhat the various 
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institutions, usually includes such com- 
mon elements freshman course 
composition composition and litera- 
ture, sophomore course the survey 
English literature, courses Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, elective courses 
periods English literature, types 
literature, individual writers, and some 
work advanced composition. some 
schools students may elect courses 
American and modern literature; 
only eight the fifteen institutions, 
however, require work American lit- 
erature, and none requires modern lit- 
erature. special interest the critics 
the teaching grammar and writing 
the secondary schools California 
should the fact that ten institutions 
require prospective teachers English 
take writing course addition 
freshman composition. some cases 
there are special sections advanced 
composition classes for students prepar- 
ing teach. addition whatever 
training the use language and the 
knowledge its grammar they may 
gain advanced writing courses, those 
students preparing the universities 
and one State college must also take 
courses which they study especially 
the nature and functioning the 
modern English language, its grammar 
and 

One the most comprehensive pro- 
grams for teaching major English 
and speech has been established one 
the State colleges and listed fol- 
lows: 


Freshman 
quarter units 
English composition 
Survey European literature 
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Sophomore 


Survey English literature 
Fundamentals speech 


Junior 


Period course English literature 
Type course English literature 
Creative writing 

Survey American literature 
Shakespeare 


Senior 


Course American writer 
Course English writer 
Creative writing 
Introduction radio 
Argumentation and debate 
Motion 


Graduate 


Modern English language 
Elective graduate courses English 
Methods remedial speech 
Shakespeare for the stage 
Play production 
Student publications 


student enrolled this five-year pro- 
gram devotes 40% his time his 
teaching major. 

The requirements the programs for 
teaching major English, not com- 
bined with speech, vary from mini- 
mum thirty-six fifty-one quarter 
units, about 30% the units re- 
quired for secondary credential. The 
specific course requirements vary from 
the foregoing program those one 
college which permits the students and 
his adviser plan teaching major ac- 
cording the student’s interest 
drama, composition, comparative litera- 
ture, and English and American litera- 
ture. Advisers the Department 
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English another college report that 
they not urge their students who are 
preparing teach English specialize 
English their college work but 
rather, the interest general educa- 
tion, study other subjects and follow 
other intellectual and artistic 
apparent, then, that prospective teach- 
ers English who are studying for the 
General Secondary Credential are receiv- 
ing most instances more extensive 
preparation their subject matter than 
required them the State Depart- 
ment Education. estimate the pro- 
portion this training the total num- 
ber units required five-year pro- 
gram, one must add the 30% 40% 
required for the teaching major the re- 
quired and elective courses studied 
closely allied fields, such as, philosophy, 


history, languages, art, music. 


TRAINING PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


addition teaching major and 
teaching minor, the candidate for the 
General Secondary Credential 
quired the State have minimum 
courses professional education, 
least nine which must the gradu- 
ate level. This minimum program must 
include course the principles sec- 
ondary education, six quarter units 
student teaching, and course the pro- 
visions the Constitution the United 
States, unless the candidate passes state 
examination the Constitution. 
true the teaching major, the institu- 
tions’ credential requirements for work 
professional courses exceed, most 
cases, those required the State. The 
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additional courses include educational 
psychology, educational sociology, edu- 
cational tests and measurements, audio- 
visual education, growth and develop- 
ment the child, and courses 
curriculum and instructional methods re- 
lated the teaching English sec- 
ondary schools. Then, too, there are 
other courses which student may elect 
according his professional goals, in- 
terest, and time. 

training program which extends 
five years, either ten semesters fifteen 
quarters, the required courses Educa- 
tion total approximately the equivalent 
two semesters quarters course 
work. the 225 quarter units required 
its five-year program, one university, 
which requires units, 24% the 
total, for departmental major and 
teaching major English, requires 
units (13%) professional education. 
Since most students take least the 
normal units per quarter—many take 
education this particular institution 
are fewer than the units two normal 
quarters, out program which ex- 
tends for quarters. 

the opinion the sub-committee 
that the most important single part 
this training professional education 
the student’s practice teaching. The com- 
mittee also believes that the most im- 
portant people involved this indis- 
pensable training are the college super- 
visors who arrange the student teaching 
assignments, visit the student observe 
his teaching, and teach the student some- 
thing about the curriculum and instruc- 
tional techniques appropriate for English 
high school, and, most important 
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all, the public school teacher under 
whom the student directly works. Conse- 
quently, the committee inquired particu- 
larly into the arrangements for co-opera- 
tion between the departments English 
and Education, into the training and ex- 
perience the college supervisors, and 
into the nature the arrangements be- 
tween the college and the public school 
teacher. 

All institutions report awareness 
the desirability close co-operation be- 
tween the departments English and 
Education their joint efforts pre- 
pare teachers English. The smaller 
colleges feel that their limited size en- 
ables members both departments 
work closely together selecting and 
training teachers. Some the larger 
institutions have committees and coun- 
cils which include, among others, repre- 
sentatives the departments Eng- 
lish and Education, thereby facilitating 
the integration their efforts. Where 


_two more instructors different de- 


partments are involved teaching the 
methods course and supervising the 
directed teaching, the responsibility for 
co-ordinating efforts seems rest with 
the individuals; assumed that they 
consult each other frequently. Only two 
institutions, endeavoring insure close- 
co-ordination between the departments 
English and the schools Education, 
have established dual positions which 
the instructors are appointed both 
instructors have 
Ph.D.’s English and have had several 
years’ experience teaching English 
high schools and training teachers 
English. the one case, the instructor 
member the Department Eng- 
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lish and assumes the particular responsi- 
bility for training student teachers. 
has all these students two classes, 
one advanced composition and the 
other the teaching literature, which 
have been designed especially for pros- 
constant association with the instructor 
the School Education who supervises 
the students’ directed teaching. the 
other case, the instructor member 
both the Department English and the 
School Education. the Department 
English, teaches courses com- 
position and American literature. the 
School Education, teaches courses 
curriculum and special methods 
English, supervises the student teachers 
English, serves liaison between the 
two groups, and adviser the gradu- 
ate students preparing for General Sec- 
ondary Credential with teaching major 


English. 


most institutions one instructor 
responsible for arranging student teach- 
ing and for visiting the students who 
are teaching English; another instructor 
two, one whom usually mem- 
ber the Department English, 
teaches classes curriculum and 
methods teaching English. several 
cases, the instructor special methods 
does not visit his students’ practice 
classes see how well they apply the 
materials, attitudes, appreciations, and 
skills which has been teaching and 
attempting develop. eight the 
institutions, the supervisor who visits 
the classes the student teachers has 
either Ed.D. Ph.D. (one Eng- 
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lish). The other five have master’s de- 
grees. Eleven have taught 
secondary schools least four years, one 
for thirty-seven years. Six have been 
departmental chairmen. Thus, would 
seem that some the supervisors who 
visit the student teachers English 
help them improve their instructional 
skills have themselves had appropriate 
experience upon which draw. the 
ten instructors teaching courses spe- 
cial methods for English, six have 
Ph.D.’s English; four have master’s 
degrees (two English and two 
Education) six have had experience 
teaching English secondary schools. 
Reports show that six these instructors 
special methods not visit their 
student teachers. 

The teacher under whose supervision 
and whose classes the student will 
teach selected most cases through 
conferences among the public school ad- 
ministrators, possibly the head the 
Department English the public 
school participating, and representa- 
tive the training institution. The ad- 
ministrators recommend the best their 
teachers who have expressed interest 
and willingnss work with student 
teachers. Then the college representative 
confers with the teacher, tells him what 
knows about the student, and, the 
teacher agreeable, arranges for the 
student talk with the Three 
institutions require the student pre- 
pare autobiography which includes in- 
formation that might aid the school 
guiding him through 
training. These autobiographical sketches 
are used confidential manner the 
college supervisor and sometimes the 
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supervising teacher enable them 
assign the student the most appropri- 
ate class for directed teaching and 
help him gain the greatest benefit from 
this extremely important experience. 
Although the proper assignment 
the practice teacher clearly vital his 
success directed teaching and possibly 
his later success the job, several 
instances seems that the training insti- 
tutions, having devoted much time and 
effort preparing the student for teach- 
ing, are now, paradoxically, willing 
this crucial selection the supervising 
teacher depend almost entirely upon 
the judgment outsiders. Even these 
school administrators have recently ob- 
served the teacher whom they are recom- 
mending supervise practice teachers, 
they probably have not done ap- 
praise particular class terms 
particular college student, one whom 
they have never seen. some institu- 
tions, directed teaching preceded 
course involving observations the 
public schools; thus students and super- 
visors have opportunity observe 
many classes nearby schools. These ob- 
servations, together with the experience 
accumulated the college staff working 
several years with interested supervising 
teachers, provide information essential 
the happiest assignment the student 
for teaching. But unless these prepara- 
tory experiences enable the college 
supervisor see also the particular class 
later used for particular student, 
the assignment still must made 
rather limited evidence. three insti- 
tutions, some the college supervisors 
are also part-time members the public 
school staff; hence, they. have close work- 
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relations with teachers interested 
practice teaching and are thereby en- 
abled assign students strategically. 
only institution reported that the 
several college supervisors responsible 
for the assignment and supervision 
student teachers actually observe, prior 
the assignment, the specific classes 
the teachers who are going work with 
student teachers, that the basis 
the observation the teacher and the col- 
lege supervisor may discuss the best ar- 
rangement, first, for the welfare the 
public school pupils these classes, sec- 
ond, for the professional responsibilities 
and obligations the public school 
teacher, and, third, for the welfare and 
development the student teacher. 
Although six institutions pay each su- 
pervising teacher from $12.50 per stu- 
dent per period per quarter $20.00 
per student per period per semester, all 
institutions report that the teachers as- 
sume the added responsibility train- 
ing student not because any small 
honorarium but solely because they en- 
joy working with students and wish 
contribute thereby the welfare the 
profession. many cases, further 
connections exist between the supervis- 
ing teacher and the college other than 
the assignment the student teacher 
the classes the teacher the public 
school and the subsequent conferences 
with the college supervisor. Some 
schools more, however. Some bring 
the teachers the campus for meetings. 
One lists them the college catalog 
members the staff, four invite them 
faculty and social functions and give 
them library and parking privileges, and 
two grant all the privileges that with 
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student body tickets. other words, 
few the institutions place high enough 
value upon contribution which these 
teachers make the development the 
student teachers try compensate 
them somewhat, least, regarding 
them colleagues and important con- 
tributing members the staff, indeed 
they are. 


Student 


Students teach public schools dur- 
ing their fifth year, and their practice 
teaching extends for the equivalent 
two quarters semesters, one period 
day for five days week. There are many 
variations, however. 
sends the student school away from 
the campus for six weeks teach two dif- 
ferent classes English and one his 
teaching minor. During the school week 
spends the full day the school. 
Saturday returns the campus for 
seminars which discusses his prob- 
lems and seeks help. other arrange- 
ments, the student teaches two more 
classes each day for quarter semes- 
ter, instead one class per quarter 
semester. matter what the arrange- 
ment, the extent the student actually 
teaches depends, course, upon how 
quickly adjusts the class, how soon 
the class accepts him teacher, and the 
teacher’s judgment the student’s 
readiness teach. Some students may 
have the full responsibility the class 
for only two three weeks the first 
quarter semester; others, six seven. 
Usually, all students have opportun- 
ity for much more extensive teaching 
during their second quarter semester. 
student may have much four 
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months teaching during his two se- 
mesters. 

Most the institutions report plans 
whereby the student gradually 
ducted into his teaching responsibilities 
rather than precipitously dropped in. 
Departments which provide observa- 
tional course preceding directed teaching 
use that experience help students ad- 
just their coming responsibilities and 
opportunities. other programs, 
course curriculum and instructional 
methods for English 
schools precedes student teaching, thus 
providing the college supervisor with 
opportunity prepare his students for 
teaching. some schools, the local ad- 
ministrators meet with all the student 
teachers discuss with them their pro- 
fessional responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties, the philosophy the school system, 
their relations with the community, the 
nature the guidance program, and the 
place and contribution the various 
subject-matter departments. 

But even when the student has had 
such preliminary experiences, still 
given additional time the beginning 
his directed teaching assignment pre- 
pare for his teaching. spends the first 
week two becoming acquainted with 
his pupils, teacher, and school. ob- 
serves his supervising teacher, takes at- 
tendance, distributes and collects ma- 
terials, confers with pupils, assists during 
supervised study, grades quizzes and 
themes, reviews essential work already 
studied the class, and discusses with 
the teacher his initial teaching. One 
day may return set papers 
has graded and which has been checked 
the teacher. another, may give 
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quiz the assignment. Soon teaches 
the entire period. Then when the 
teacher and the college supervisor con- 
sider him ready, may some rather 
extended consecutive teaching, depend- 
ing upon his ability and his acceptance 
the teacher and would seem that 
many precautions are taken insure the 
student successful and enjoyable 
teaching experience. 


Supervision Student Teachers 


further precautionary and develop- 
mental measures, the student meets reg- 
ularly with his supervising teacher 
select and organize his instructional ma- 
terials and secure his teacher’s ap- 
proval his units and lesson, 
Some institutions leave this important 
supervision entirely the public school 
teacher and seem pay attention 
this fundamental successful teaching 
—skillful and imaginative planning. 
Just the critical moment when the 
student trying apply the training 
which the institution has been giving 
him over long period time, the 
college instructors seem abdicate 
favor the willing teachers, who may 
very good supervisors but who also 
may insufficiently acquainted with 
sympathetic toward the college’s train- 
ing program help the student inte- 
grate his preparation with his teaching. 

All the institutions report that stu- 
dents meet with the college supervisors 
least once week, but the only general 
policy concerning these conferences 
seems that the supervisors should 
help the students according their 
needs. Only four institutions report that 
the college likewise 
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bility for helping the teacher and stu- 
dent plan and for regularly checking the 
student’s lesson plans. The original se- 
lection materials and activities made 
the supervising teacher, course, 
terms the work regularly scheduled 
the department the high school. 
These four college supervisors appar- 
ently make whatever suggestions are 
keeping with the work the public 
schools. They also help supervise the 
student’s tentative, detailed plans for 
each day the coming week, prior 
their being used. 

all but one the institutions 
supervisor responsible for visiting the 
public schools observe the students 
teaching English. These supervisory 
visits vary from full period observation 
once every two weeks minimum 
two visits semester. All observations 
are followed conferences among the 
student, teacher, and college supervisor. 
One institution, lieu the ideal 
daily observations the supervisors, re- 
quires addition that student teachers 
submit weekly “logs” which they re- 
count their experiences and reactions; 
these logs are carefully read, returned 


the students, and used basis for 


Only three institutions re- 
port that the college instructor who 
teaches the course special methods 
teaching English secondary schools 
regularly observes his students during 
their practice teaching. three other 
institutions the responsibility for teach- 
ing the special methods course appar- 
ently divided between the Department 
English and the School Depart- 
ment Education, but none these 
cases does the English instructor visit 
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the students teaching English. Only one 
institution has representative the 
Department English regularly ob- 
serve and confer with the students teach- 
ing English the secondary schools. 


Special Methods Courses 


Immediately preceding concurrent 
with their directed teaching, students 
nine institutions present study course 
the curriculum for and methods 
teaching English secondary schools. 
only three schools the course taught 
the same instructor who supervises 
student teachers English. seven 
institutions the course taught mem- 
bers the Department English, none 
whom visits student teachers. Five 
schools report that they not have 
have not yet organized such course. 
three these cases the students teach- 


English meet with the other student 


teachers course which seems 
devoted general methods teaching 
secondary school. When the need 
arises, the students meet smaller sec- 
tions subjects, occasionally inviting 
specialists discuss their problems. 
The organization the courses 
special methods teaching English, the 
materials used, topics discussed, and the 
nature the work required the stu- 
dents vary considerably the several in- 
stitutions. already mentioned, some 
schools have course especially for 
teachers English; hence, the English 
students are expected relate the gen- 
eral materials, methods, and suggestions 
their own experiences, asking for spe- 
cific help when the need arises. other 
colleges there formal class Eng- 
lish methods, but the students meet in- 
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dividually small groups the office 
the specialists methods teaching 
English. the larger institutions stu- 
dent teachers enroll methods classes 
which meet two three times weekly 
throughout one two quarters se- 
mesters. These students considerable 
reading materials pertaining especially 
the teaching English, such 
and Literature; Cross and Carney, 
Teaching High School English; Luella 
Cook, Experiments Writing; Chubb, 
Teaching English; Louise Rosen- 
blatt, Literature Exploration; The 
English Journal and the many other 
appropriate publications the National 
Council Teachers English and the 
National Education Association; exten- 
sive bibliographical lists books and 
magazine articles the several aspects 
teaching reading, literature, composi- 
tion, grammar, listening, speech; and 
they examine reports recent research 
and sample courses study, which have 
been collected from all over the country. 
They prepare outlines courses 
study, construct units which they might 
use their student teaching, write les- 
son plans, teach the methods class oc- 
casionally, practice techniques recom- 
mended, practice oral reading prose 
and poetry, take field trips, and observe 
the schools, starting some cases with 
the nursery schools and then working 
into the high school. Students doing 
their directed teaching concurrently then 
have opportunities every session 
their methods class seek help. The 
instructor who has already observed his 
students their high school classes and 
who regularly reads their lesson plans 
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advantageous position indeed 
understand the questions and problems 
experienced and raised the practice 
teachers, get the rest the class 
discuss them, make appropriate sug- 
gestions, and general make his 
methods class realistic and practicable 
possible. short, students these 
classes become acquainted with the con- 
flicting philosophies concerning the pub- 
lic schools and with the contribution 
which English should make the ful- 
fillment the objectives established for 
our educational system, develop appre- 
ciations and proper attitudes toward 
their responsibilities and opportunities, 
and equip themselves with appropriate 
skills and materials which will enable 
them transmute their ideals, ideas, 
appreciations, attitudes, and knowledges 
into better teaching. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


the programs which prospective 
teachers English are prepared are re- 
examined terms the multitudinous 
responsibilities faced the beginning 
teachers English, then certain recom- 
mendations seem order. The 
committee aware the fact that the 
smaller institutions not have the same 
resources personnel and facilities avail- 
able the larger schools and has at- 
tempted differentiate its suggestions 
accordingly. Furthermore, the commit- 
tee grants the outset that there 
one program set procedures for 
the training teachers English which 
the panacea for all instructors, for all 
students, for all conditions. does 
believe, however, that some improve- 
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ments can effected all the programs 
examined and that the people engaged 
this extremely important work 
training teachers what the committee 
believes the most difficult subject 
teach can profitably consider these sug- 
gestions whatever way they may 
appropriate for their particular 
grams and circumstances. 


Departments English 


For the benefit all concerned, 
particularly the students, continue im- 
prove professional and personal relations 
with the Department Education. 

Assume some responsibility for con- 
tinuously recruiting promising students for 
teaching. 

Require prospective teachers Eng- 
lish include some study modern and 
American literature, particularly modern 
poetry and drama. 

Require students preparing teach 
have more thorough training com- 
position and grammar and the teaching 
both. The high school pupils later trained 
these teachers will judged largely 
their ability write. Yet, the programs 
which these teachers are prepared are 
devoted almost exclusively literature. 

Institute course which students 
study modern English grammar and usage, 
unless these materials are taught specifically 
composition courses other special 
courses, 

Require the prospective teachers 
English study least one speech course 
which will acquaint them with their re- 
sponsibilities teachers speech and with 
the various speech activities, particularly 
play production. 

Help students prepare reading list 
modern literature that appropriate for 
secondary schools. 

Assume greater responsibility for 
visiting and conferring with student teach- 
ers English. 

Only instructors who have had 
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rather extensive successful experience teach- 
ing secondary schools should ap- 
pointed work with student teachers. 


Departments and Schools Education 


Continue strive for more under- 
standing and effective co-operation between 
subject-matter departments and the staff 
Education. 

Appoint supervisors student teach- 
ers English and instructors courses 
curriculum and special methods for Eng- 
lish who have had successful experience 
teaching English secondary schools. 

Instructors general methods classes 
which provide student teachers English 
with their only help special methods 
should give them annotated bibliographies 
the significant materials available for 
the teacher English. the libraries’ col- 
lections such materials are kept current, 
students equipped with such bibliography 
will benefit from independent study. These 
students should encouraged join the 
National Council English, junior 
members reduced fees, and start build- 
ing their own professional libraries with the 
Council’s excellent publications. 

The instructor who not specialist 
English should continuously 
students who are preparing teach Eng- 
lish consult their instructors the De- 
partment English concerning the teach- 
ing literature, grammar, composition. 

should try visit the classes which stu- 
dents will teach before the students are 
assigned. 

The instructional load and advisory 
responsibilities instructors who teach 
courses special methods should enable 
these instructors visit their students dur- 
ing their directed teaching. 

Notes written during the classroom 
observations will prove helpful everyone 
concerned, provided the college supervisor, 
the teacher, and the student understand 
the advantages and disadvantages this 
technique. soon these notes are 


longer needed for follow-up conferences, 
they should become the property the stu- 
dent for future reference. The supervising 
teacher will much greater service 
the student teacher will write specific, 
tactful, constructive notes daily and then 
give them the student after they have 
been 

Because college supervisors are un- 
able visit students frequently they 
wish, they will find that weekly “logs” 
prepared the student teachers which 
they describe their daily experiences the 
classroom and conferences and tell what 
happening them while they are teach- 
ing and observing will prove en- 
lightening, helpful substitutes for actual 
visits. 

The training institution should not 
neglect its student once has started his 
practice teaching and should not expect the 
teacher the public school the col- 
lege’s work the most critical point 
the student’s preparation teacher. Some- 
one the college, preferably specialist 
English methods and curriculum who 
will visit the student’s practice classes, ought 
help the student and his supervising 
teacher plan units and daily lesson plans. 
The college cannot assume that there will 
satisfactory correlation between the 
student’s paper and book work his college 
English and Education classes and his teach- 
ing personality, knowledges, 
tional skills when working with 
adolescents the public school. The col- 
lege must follow the student into the class- 
room see how successfully applies the 
training attempting give him. 

10. the methods class, whether 
related English the secondary school, 
the students will benefit from planning 
work for entire semester the subject 
they are preparing teach, from construct- 
ing units and lesson plans, from examining 
sample courses study which are actually 
used public schools, and from learning 
how diagnose reading skills and how 
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teach reading help minimize pupils’ 
deficiencies and help develop their po- 
tentialities readers, 

11. Prospective teachers English need 
experience organizing and teaching 
class groups and using differentiated 
materials and activities. 

12. All appropriate courses Education 
should familiarize prospective teachers with 
the history, nature, contributions, and co- 
operativeness the Parent Teachers As- 
sociation. Student teachers should attend 
PTA meetings and should have some ex- 
perience working with this extremely im- 
portant group friends the public 
schools. Effective PTA workers should 
Students should realize that curriculum 
projects must enlist the aid pupils and 
parents, chiefly through Six the 
training institutions report that they give 
their students experience with 

13. None the institutions included 
this study has definite operating system 
for the in-service education its products 
after the teachers are the job. All in- 
stitutions could profitably plan fulfill their 
obligations their trainees and the 
communities which hire them extending 
their supervisory program include gradu- 
ates who are their first year teaching. 


CoNCLUSION 


The foregoing, then, constitutes the 
committee’s analysis the training 
fornia gives its teachers English. The 
study means complete, however. 
Outside the province this inquiry are 
several extremely important aspects 
teacher’s training further in- 
vestigation. Concerning some these 
areas, the committee wishes raise 
such questions the following, for ex- 
ample: 
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college exemplify through their teaching 
particular literary works the techniques for 
intelligently reading any work that type? 
matter how extensively prospective 
teacher may read during his training 
cannot possibly familiarize himself with all 
the literary selections will expected 
teach. How, then, will his study Tom 
Jones, for instance, help him read, and 
teach, any novel? 

the college instructors sacrifice 
the student’s appreciation literature 
favor his knowledge the historical 
facts about the literature? 

the same time, the instructors 
impress upon the future teacher English 
the importance knowing something more 
about authors than can found the 
usual brief biographical sketch, particularly 
experiences related the writing the 
selection the student reading teaching? 

instructors merely deplore the 
paucity their students’ reading 
they continuously strive stimulate them 
read? instructor who frequently 
devotes few minutes “selling” his 
classes appropriate, new, interesting books 
necessarily materials for the course— 
will contribute significantly his students’ 
reading. 

instructors composition stress 
the importance having something worth 
while say and then saying clearly 
and simply? they emphasize meaning 
and the relationship ideas and meaning 
form? 

Does the Department English 
co-operate with the Department Educa- 
tion see that their students are teaching 
the proper values and facts concerning 
literature, reading, composition, and lan- 
guage? 

Are the students who plan become 
teachers English secondary schools 
being slighted any way academic 
departments? 


The committee hopes that this study 
and the recommendations prove helpful. 
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But neither the improvement the 
training offered the teacher English 
nor the public’s continuous criticism 
his work the schools will adequate 
aid helping him achieve better results 
with his pupils. Look again the open- 
ing description. All concerned must join 
forces improve the conditions under 
which the teacher English works. 
First, his job and its objective must 
simplified. Just what the teacher 
English supposed do? Certainly, 
should not dissipate his energies all 
the odds and ends the school pro- 
gram must present. His now 
badly scattered efforts must concen- 
trated helping his pupils develop 
essential competencies 
speaking, reading, and writing, and 
acquire desirable attitudes and apprecia- 
tions. Second, only teachers especially 
trained teach English must as- 


signed so. And, third, the teacher 
English should assigned more 
than four classes daily, with total maxi- 
mum enrollment one hundred pupils. 
Under these more favorable conditions 
will have some hope achieving re- 
sults more nearly satisfactory him, his 
pupils, and the public. 

concluding, the subcommittee 
wishes stress its belief that, although 
there everywhere evidence that train- 
ing programs can improved, the train- 
ing institutions should not expected 
send into the public schools new teachers 
already qualified meet all possible re- 
sponsibilities and equipped solve all 
problems. The colleges and universities 
cannot and not pretend give the 
new teacher all needs. Beginning 
teachers are novices. Maturation their 
capabilities must come through experi- 
ence and service education the job. 


Public vigilance and criticism are not disadvantage democratic 
government. the contrary, since they are the means which 
maintains contact with the body popular conviction which the 
source its strength, they are asset it. wise government will 
encourage them every way possible. will not guilty the 
mistake, which continues made too many journalists, as- 
suming that the public consists children. will more 
afraid giving too little information than giving too much.— 
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Preparing the Physical Education 
Teacher 


HAT preparation should the physi- 
education teacher receive 
order prepare him function ade- 
quately factor the social develop- 
ment the individual student? The 
preparation necessary equip any 
teacher perform his task well depends 
upon the task and the conditions under 
stance the task make the largest pos- 
sible contribution the social develop- 
ment the student. This accom- 
plished through the physical education 
program. 
The preparation, training, required 
the teacher physical education 
not significantly different from that re- 
quired for any other teacher. After all, 
the trite statement, “We teach individ- 
uals and not subjects,” may contain more 
truth than appears the surface. The 
instructor physical education deals 
with the same students the person 
who teaches the traditional curricular 
subjects, yet his contribution the stu- 
dent more less conditioned cer- 
tain attitudes toward the immediate 
“outcomes” this field. Certain edu- 
cators have pointed out that “any ac- 
tivity carried the school should 
expressed terms generalized con- 
trols conduct rather than terms 
subject matter learned materials 
mastered.” short, the entire edu- 


cational program ideally and theoreti- 
cally points not merely the mastery 
subject matter but the social develop- 
ment the individual student. These 
ideals, however, become clouded and in- 
articulate times and the teacher finds 
himself herself treating the subject 
matter end rather than means. 
This not hard understand cul- 
ture that puts much more emphasis 
upon doimg than does upon The 
“outcomes” that the physical education 
teacher seeks realize from the student 
are not remote the case some 
the other disciplines. There greater 
opportunity see the end from the be- 
ginning. 

The past few decades have seen 
considerable change the “outcomes” 
sought the field physical education. 
Near the turn the century this pro- 
gram, generally speaking, amounted 
little more than few “sitting exer- 
cises” designed reduce the monotony 
the class room—a sort “seventh 
inning stretch” were. Later took 
added dignity and occupied least 
part the time teacher especially 
assigned this field. This teacher’s 
time, however, was largely consumed 
directing games and other leisure time 
activities which the students engaged 
when they had nothing else do. They 
were extra-curricular with vengeance 
and little was expected the way 
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specific outcomes. Today quite dif- 
ferent. The program physical edu- 
cation and athletics has been enlarged 
and enriched and has become impor- 
tant member the curriculum and 
Extra-curricular activities, one time 
merely tolerated, have become curricu- 

There considerable agitation have 
the present competitive aspect the 
athletic program give way greater 
emphasis upon intra-mural activities 
order that all students irrespective 
their level athletic ability may parti- 
cipate. 

find the line demarcation between the 
academic functions the teachers 
physical education and those the other 
teachers the system growing dimmer 
.and dimmer, and most educators would 
welcome the time when would 
obliterated altogether. While the obliga- 
the teacher physical education con- 
tribute the social experience the 
student greater than the responsi- 
bility placed upon any other teacher 
the educational system, the newer 
outlook has unique place, unique 
opportunity, and unique obligation— 
obligation develop the student 
the ideals social living. with this 
larger aspect the physical education 
program that this paper seeks deal. 

The technical training the physical 
education teacher must receive order 
teach the specialized courses and 
direct the activities this field taken 
for granted. The suggestions here refer 
the general preparation, academic and 
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otherwise, necessary least desirable 
order enable the teacher 
bute most the social development 
the student. This can best approached 
postulating certain fundamental as- 
sumptions, and considering the entire 
physical education program the light 
these assumptions. 


Society will increasingly place the 
school the responsibility for consuming 
more and more the time the stu- 
dent from the time enters the primary 
grades until can absorbed into in- 
dustry and professional life. 

There are numerous indications that 
the school going called upon 
bear more responsibility, not only for 
increased training social living, but, 
addition, carry the responsibility 
for utilizing more the student’s time 
that there will not the wide gap 
between the period when has com- 
pleted minimum formal training 
and the time when can find place 
industry the professions. This applies 
particularly the training those who 
expect into industry with rela- 
tively small amount technical train- 
ing. the past, that until within the 
last fifteen years so, there was more 
less opportunity for young person 
step into industry directly from high 
school even before had completed 
the high school courses. least the 
period waiting was not great. That 
time seems have passed. 

This not the time nor the place 
discuss the numerous factors involved 
extending the period formal train- 
ing bridge this gap that grow- 
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ing wider and wider. That there need 
bridge it, few would question. Cer- 
tainly not all this time should ab- 
sorbed the traditional curricular sub- 
jects. This might the path least 
resistance for the school since would 
require minimum new organization. 
more fruitful way, however, and one 
more desirable would for the 
school provide well-balanced training 
social living, because more and more 
the post-school period the student will 
have opportunity participate social 
life. This suggests second fundamental 
assumption. 


The educational program the 
ture should prepare the student util- 
ize creatively increasing amount 
leisure. 

Not only there increasing need 
bridge the gap between the comple- 
tion formal education and the time 
when youth absorbed into industry, 
but with the increasing efficiency our 
machine culture seems inevitable that 
amount leisure. our present cul- 
ture, maximum quantity goods and 
services can produced minimum 
amount time with minimum 
physical effort. This means not only 
greater amount leisure time 
utilized some manner, but addition 
increasing amount surplus energy 
directed into socially creative chan- 
nels, 

would lead too far afield dis- 
cuss the social implications this grow- 
ing leisure which the present seems 
added time for loafing. Howard 
Bell study made for the American 
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Council for Education, Youth Tell 
Their Story, calls attention the very 
interesting and significant fact that “one 
the desired effects schooling 
substitute definite recreational activities 
for sheer aimlessness.” there 
appreciably greater amount time 
spent leisure would seem the 
duty society provide correspond- 
ingly larger amount training for the 
creative utilization this leisure. This, 
large measure, the task the 
public school, and particularly physi- 
cal education. 

This suggests another assumption 
which has direct relation one the 
major tasks the physical education 
teacher. 


Every child born new homo 
sapiens developed into human 
being. 

axiomatic that one not born 
human the strict sense the term but 
becomes human acquires status 
social group and develops per- 
sonality through various contacts with 
his social environment. The child 
birth, normal biological organ- 
ism, has the potentiality necessary be- 
come social person and member 
society. will, however, not achieve 
this status without the aid other hu- 
man beings provide him with the 
necessary social environment. Stating 
this another way, one not human 
virtue birth alone, but also 
virtue his social contacts and the for- 
mal and informal training receives. 
is, therefore, both the opportunity and 
the responsibility society develop 
the kind persons personalities most 
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desirable for participation the culture 
has developed and seeks maintain. 

Personality can best moulded 
what have been called “primary 
groups,” that is, small groups with face 
face association. The primary group 
par excellence the home. Next the 
home importance stands the play 
group. This brings one the immediate 
task the physical education teacher, 
and the recreational director. our 
modern culture the home gradually 
surrendering much its educational and 
personality forming functions. More 
and more these are being assumed 
the school and other social agencies. This 
increases the opportunity and the respon- 
sibility the teacher. 

The teacher’s task moulding and 
shaping personality will complicated 
the fact that when receives the 
-pupils the school, they are already the 
product some the most potent 
primary relationships. The teacher’s task 
take this human material and mould 
into certain type personality—a 
type which conforms the social and 
ethical ideals the dominant group 
our social order. His task, measure, 
one reshaping rather than shaping. 
This only partly true, however, for 
will the teacher’s responsibility 
carry this moulding and shaping process 
much greater heights than has 
reached the time the student enters 
the school. 

The teacher called upon, many 
instances, give the student almost his 
first glimpse normal social life. 
will responsible for giving some 
them least their first concept the 
dignity human personality. short, 
will play important role the 
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socialization these students. this 
end the physical education teacher 
unique position work for three 
specific end results, namely: 


(1) consciousness human dig- 
nity 
(2) sense self-reliance 
(3) clear concept democratic 
living 

His contribution will not limited 
these but will particularly pertinent 
here. What training should the physical 
education teacher receive order en- 
able him meet the responsibilities out- 
lined the suggested areas? could 
maintain complete control the ulti- 
mate outcomes our educational process 
this question would simple. would 
like going into cafeteria order 
meal. need certain elements such 
protein, calcium, what not, and 
many calories each day order secure 
certain physical result. Our doctor 
dietician can tell exactly what will 
provide each these and what quan- 
tities. Education not simple. There 
wish obtain. may want particu- 
lar outcome the form certain kind 
teacher possessing particular type 
personality, equipped with certain tech- 
niques and skills. What training will 
produce such teacher? When should 
this training start? Even the experts 
have not yet developed expertness 
knowledge the relation between the 
desired goals and the training necessary 
achieve these goals which will enable 
them speak final word. One may, 
therefore, permitted the privilege 
dealing rather vague generalities 
the training aspect, provided spe- 
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cific the desired goals outcomes. 

These goals ideals cannot incul- 
cated into the student’s personality 
teacher who does not possess them 
himself. The first task, therefore, one 
selecting the individual that 
trained. The story told elderly 
mother who when asked what was the 
best time begin training child re- 
plied, “The generation before 
born.” This particularly applicable 
this problem. certain amount se- 
lection must have taken place before the 
teacher himself becomes candidate for 
training. 

There was time when was gener- 
ally supposed that anyone who possessed 
certain physical abilities skills could 
become physical education teacher 
director athletics. Little emphasis was 
placed upon the personality qualifica- 
tions the scholarship the individual. 
This time has passed. Today gen- 
erally recognized that the task the 
physical education teacher contribut- 
ing the social welfare the student 
such require the highest type 
personality and the best scholarship. 


The teacher should trained 
recognize the student atypical per- 
sonality characteristics that may lead 
asocial behavior. should understand 
that these peculiarities not arise out 
perverse depraved nature, but 
that they are the result complex 
unfortunate conditions the experience 
the individual. not enough for 
the teacher merely understand this, 
and have certain amount sym- 
pathy for the student. His contribution 
will much more significant if, through 
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the channels recreation, the student 
reconditioned re-educated and 
helped overcome the difficulty 
which, perhaps, not even aware. 
This may illustrated short ex- 
cerpt from case study. boy through 
conditions his own home and school 
had been conditioned believe could 
never accomplish anything worth while. 
This feeling was facilitated the fact 
that slight birth injury, while not inter- 
fering with the ordinary pursuits, did 
prevent him from excelling any com- 
petitive sport. His feeling insecurity 
carried over into his regular school ac- 
tivities and, fact, extended his en- 
tire personality. result these 
factors certain asocial tendencies de- 
veloped. This case was analyzed and 
physical education teacher was assigned 
the task rebuilding this personality. 
The boy was first removed from all com- 
petitive games and sports and placed 
individual activities where did not 
have compete wth more fortunate 
individuals superior himself, but 
against his own record. was provided 
with complete program sports, 
recreation and leisure time activities and 
relatively short period his entire per- 
sonality was changed. acquired 
new outlook upon life, the level his 
work was improved, and became 
well behaved, co-operative, normal per- 
son. psychiatrist could have done 
more for child. 

The total credit this case cannot, 
course, given the teacher physi- 
cal education. Numerous factors were 
brought play upon the situation. 
Physical education, nevertheless, was 
the key his rehabilitation and played 
very large part it. 
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The physical education teacher should 


trained utilize the life situations 
provided the playground inculcate 
the ideals that are carry over into the 
postschool life. 

The theory the “transfer learn- 
ing” not particularly good standing 
educational circles today, yet 
recognized many educators that 
tend carry over into our business 
and professional relations the ethical and 
social concepts that develop during 
our school career. Nowhere are these 
more firmly fixed than social and 
recreational relationships. This has 
much broader implication than may ap- 
pear the surface. One our greatest 
needs democratic society con- 
sciousness human dignity and re- 
spect for personality together with 
sense personal self-reliance. Because 
the nature the athletic contest there 
place the entire educational pro- 
gram where there greater opportun- 
ity inculcate the lives youth 
these fundamental democratic principles. 
the inculcation these principles 
through the physical education and 
recreational program the teacher faces 
dual problem. face face with 
the problem teaching the student 
merge himself into the group that 
may co-operate the fullest degree and 
yet the same time maintain sense 
his own individuality. This easy 
task, yet one that must accom- 
plished the student prepared 
for democratic living. 

This not the time nor the place 
discuss the principles democracy. 
all understand general way the 
broad principles democratic living. 


Nowhere the school program this 
more consistently violated than the 
average recreational 
larly relates competitive sports. 
violate the first principles democ- 
racy when inculcate into student 
philosophy that his major objective 
win—of course, win fair means 
possible, but any event win. The 
physical education teacher, coach, who 
places the winning the game above 
the human values derived from 
participation competitive activities 
violating the fundamental principles 
all that has been discussed here. 

Little has been said concerning the 
specific curricular offerings fol- 
lowed accomplish the ends suggested. 
The writer the opinion that this can 
accomplished best, not through 
special curriculum, but through the spe- 
cial adaptation the courses already 
offered the average college univer- 


sity. 
Obviously, the program the pro- 
spective physical education teacher 


should include rich variety technical 
courses his own field. addition 
should include broad knowledge the 
social processes. This can best ob- 
tained through the social sciences, par- 
ticularly sociology and psychology. Even 
these fields courses should par- 
ticularly adapted give the immediate 
results desired for the preparation 
the teacher physical education. 

Any program training that will ac- 
complish the outcomes goals sug- 
gested here would seem provide 
least the minimum training desirable 
for the physical education teacher 
well for any other teacher the 
system. 
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Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE Common John Lindsey. 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 401 
$2.49. 

This Luxe Black and Gold edition 
comes from the press when there great 
interest the “common man” and the 
democratic idea. Robert Burns has been 
controversial figure literature. one 
travels Scotland many speak less glow- 
ing terms the subject than does the au- 
thor. They think him wastrel and 
profligate rather than genius the first 
During last summer, the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary the poet’s 
birth, many gathered him homage, 
but others spoke derogatory terms his 
influence. Because the very nature the 
poet and his work and because his at- 
tacks upon privilege, whether social status 
the church, there would inevitably 
firm convictions whether for against 
the man. interpreting the poet and his 
character necessary consider the 
mores the day and the position which the 
church then occupied Scotland. 

All agree that Burns reveled the com- 
pany comely women, that often in- 
dulged too freely the Scotch for which 
his country has become famous, that 
was not thrifty were some his 
neighbors, that was often open war- 
fare with the church, pointing out the weak- 
nesses and foibles its devotees. Some in- 
terpret this necessary accompaniment 
his freedom and singing; others life 
not too well controlled. 

The author this biography writes 
sympathetically the poet good biog- 
rapher should. Without glossing over his 
grosser defects keeps his gaze fixed 


firmly upon the larger matter, the con- 
tribution which Burns has made the 
world with his poems. commoner among 
commoners, Burns found his sub- 
jects everyday occurrences: humble ob- 
jects such daisy, mouse, louse, 
lake, bridge, small stream, humble 
workingman’s home, good comradeship; 
and most all, the tender relations 
love. 

was product his age when the 
world was revolution and the common 
man was the focus attention. This biog- 
rapher has written interpretation rather 
than literary narrative. The individual 
poems receive little attention. Rather this 
story man who progressed from 
peasant poet and the influences which 
played upon him. 

The biographer closes his preface with 
these words: Immortal”: “As long 
men see the beauty red, red rose and 
the fragrant white hawthorn bloom; 
long they recognize the majesty 
Highlands and the green woods, broad 
fields and gently flowing river, long 
will men read Burns and love him, who 
wrote eloquently the things nature 
and the things man.” 


EDUCATION 


Freeman Butts. McGraw-Hill. 
726 pp. $4.00. 

young man has written big book 
old subject. Freeman Butts assesses 
educational tradition carefully 
planned and comprehensively outlined 
treatment the cultural aspects our 
educational history. The publishers claim 
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this “fresh historical interpretation 
culture and education Europe and 
America.” These two continents certainly 
have much common scholastically; and 
education and culture have been almost 
synonomous through the ages. Undoubt- 
edly our academic life and program are 
major and indispensable features what 
has long been called our culture. The term 
education emerges clearly and fully de- 
fined only its relationship our national 
and racial culture. This imposing volume 
argues convincingly that “in order re- 
assess our present educational program, 
must evaluate anew its cultural and edu- 
cational traditions.” 

John William Adamson recently wrote 
pithy essay entitled Anglo- 
Saxon.” revealing material em- 
bodied book the same name, 
which are found conclusive evidences 
the importance being familiar with 
the facts and conditions our expanding 
culture. claims that employ too 
many catch-words our professional litera- 
-ture and discussion and that pay 
severe penalty for our unhistorical approach 
the study education. must never 
forgotten that our educational philoso- 
phy has synthetic and evolutionary char- 
acter. Adamson outstanding British 
scholar, which makes the following quota- 
tion from his pen all the more notable— 
“English neglect study the history 
English education the more re- 
gretted since England would helped 
understanding her educational 
past. Even within the limits English 
tory hides from some the lessons which 
might learned from experience.” 

Now return Freeman Butts. This 
what has done for us. has given 
more than what have long called 
general history education. Officially this 
can classified thorough and accurate 
chronological presentation the basic his- 
torical data, But very much more. 
Each period involves problem situations 
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solved well informational items 
devoured and memorized. The think- 
ing are called upon connection 
with our study history comes pretty close 
being the kind thinking that will help 
good citizens today. The implica- 
tions drawn from the pages his- 
tory lead invariably our daily lives and 
the practical social and institutional situa- 
tions face. This history education 
text differentiated from the rank 
and file the frankness and consecutive- 
ness shown the handling problems that 
have intrigued and irked mankind through 
the generations. The John Dewey philoso- 
phy undeniably demonstrated here that 
the cumulative effect the study these 
attractive chapters represents what have 
learned designate the “continuous re- 
construction experience.” Our best edu- 
cational theory derives its essence from the 
intellectual substance known the history 
education. 

book such tremendous scope 
justice can done both the remote past 
and the more immediate periods our 
academic development. With due respect 
for and attention the ancient and medi- 
eval eras the author has devoted almost 
half his subject matter European and 
American education since 1800. The last 
four chapters are definitely concerned with 
the Twentieth Century; and there are 
apologies for this allotment precious 
space. hoped that there will 
revival the study the history edu- 
cation; and this accomplished shall 
all much the better prepared take 
our place among the United Nations 
they dedicate their deliberations the 
peaceful settlement our international 
problems. Freeman Butts has made sig- 
nificant and invaluable contribution the 
elevation this particular department 
our professional program studies. 

CHAMPLIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 
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Good. The Macmillan Company. 
575 $5.00. 

When one undertakes write text- 
book the history education must 
choose one the several different ap- 
proaches. Some rather popular texts have 
been based the theories and views 
famous writer education; others have 
reviewed the history great intellectual 
and emotional movements down through 
the ages; still others have been chiefly 
chronicles facts and events. This book 
attempt present balanced ac- 
count the growth schools and school 
systems and the evolution educational 
thought and doctrine upon background 
the general history society and civili- 
zation.” ‘The account based principally 
western culture, the title implies, and 
gives considerable amount attention 
American education. 

conventional length, the book di- 
vided into three major parts. includes 
twenty-one chapters; seven each part. 
The first part begins with education 
earliest times; sketches the developments 
early man and the civilizations the 
twin rivers, Hebrews, Greeks, and Rom- 
ans; describes education the Middle 
Ages; outlines the rise Monastic schools 
and universities; and traces the movements 
called the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, Part includes humanism and real- 
ism and their influence human nature and 
the institutions their day; describes the 
work Herbart and Froebel and their 
contemporaries; and outlines the develop- 
ment education France, Germany, 
and England. Part Three devoted ex- 
clusively American education. After de- 
scribing the beginning American schools 
and the system evolved after the estab- 
lishment national government, the cur- 
rent American system outlined. The last 
three chapters deal with the transformation 
the elementary school, the development 
the modern high school, and appraisal 
modern education. 
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The book very well written. 
interesting and readable. not cluttered 
with footnote references and excessive 
amounts fine print. some respects the 
style approaches that popular biography. 
There are numerous headings; the struc- 
tural framework the chapters readily 
apparent, which helpful. the end 
each chapter the author has included con- 
cise summary. These summaries will 
very popular with students they are well 
written. Following each summary one finds 
short list carefully phrased and very 
pertinent questions. Finally, each chapter 
contains selected bibliography guide ad- 
ditional reading. 

The reader has probably recognized that 
the judgment the reviewer this text- 
book definitely superior, least for 
survey course and for beginners the his- 
tory education. one reads the book 
feels that others would enjoy reading it. 
Throughout the book the choice material 
good. The last few chapters “over- 
view” are extremely helpful. these chap- 
ters the writer points applications pres- 
ent day education lessons learned from 
history and issues some warnings. The ap- 
praisal education today, the last chap- 
ter, and the observation with respect 
education Russia and Nazi Germany 
are very interesting. 

concluding his book Good says “we 
should try learn from history borrow 
discriminatingly from the past and present; 
and those who have the gift invention 
discovery should learn create with clearer 
intelligence. The education the past has 
handed the present many problems for 
solution. The historically minded teacher 
will attack them narrow spirit but 
rather with the vision provided ex- 
perience far wider and more extended than 
his own view, even wider and more ex- 
tended than that any one people 
epoch.” Any teacher, 
teacher, who uses this book text for 
course history education who 
reads for purposes review should find 
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not only very interesting but also very 
helpful. 

ARNOLD 
University Oklahoma 


CATION John Wahlquist. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 323 

There great need for selling more 
our college students the opportunities 
the teaching profession early enough 
their college career they may plan 
their preparation more carefully. 
duction American Education Dean 
Wahlquist the University Utah makes 
definite attempt guidance and orienta- 
tion pertaining the profession teach- 
ing. 

The context draws heavily the ma- 
terials compiled the Division Research 
the NEA, previous book John 
Wahlquist, and the writings Cub- 
berley. References the end each chap- 
ter are not numerous, and the “Study 
Aids” for each chapter not offer enough 
variety cover the interest range usually 
found such classes, 

The first part the book devoted 
tion.” There are many who prefer have 
teaching thought profession. In- 
terestingly enough are not in- 
cluded the chapter entitled, “The Ap- 
peal Teaching,” but justifiably appears 
under the chapter “Practical Considera- 
tions.” spite the brevity the book, 
includes much factual and statistical in- 
formation. This true especially chapter 
three. For first course education 
would desirable include more interest- 
ing interpretations and place the tabular 
data the appendix. This book has 
appendix. 

The second part the book 
American Public School System.” con- 
siders federal, state and local aspects, with 
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some attention the various levels in- 
struction well brief historical treat- 
ment. 

the judgment this reviewer that 
while the book well written, does not 
cover adequately the materials and pur- 
poses for which designed. However, 
certainly merits place any list 
materials for the first course education. 

Harry JENsEN 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


Epucation, America’s Ray- 
mond Hughes and William 
Lancelot. The Iowa State College 
183 pp. $2.50. 

The sway empire takes its way west- 
ward and does education. least this 
the conclusion the authors this en- 
lightening volume. one interested 
America’s future entrancing book. 

balance sheet the states the forty- 
eight are rated these factors: the basis 
their ability support education; their 
present accomplishment; the degree 
which their accomplishment commen- 
surate with their ability; the degree 
effort provide education; the efficiency 
their educational effort; and the edu- 
cational level the adult population. The 
authors realize that others may differ from 
their judgment using these criteria, but 
affirm that these wholly objective measures 
are reasonably valid instruments evalua- 
tion. School administrators will profit 
studying the rankings their own States, 
and legislators would serve their publics 
more effectively they were reflect 
them. 

After the states are rated there chap- 
ter each criterion used, showing 
graphs and charts, the position each state 
measured it. summarizing chapter 
ranks the states with regard their edu- 
cational performance. The 
must look their laurels. The results 
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this study show clearly that the younger 
states the nation (in the West) have 
outdistanced the older states spite 
numerous physical and economic handicaps 
which the former have. the terms this 
study some the states, reputed traditionally 
rank very high the excellence their 
education, are placed relatively low. 

The latter portion the book con- 
cerned with vital educational problems 
America. Among the topics are: interstate 
migration and its effect the educational 
standing and economic well-being the 
states; the Negro’s relation education; 
the responsibility the Federal govern- 
ment economically handicapped states; 
the pupils must educate; the educa- 
tion our thinkers; the education 
women; the kind education need; 
the junior college; guidance; and educa- 
tion other nations. 

The final chapter which portrays the 
situation education other nations 
should read thoughtfully, especially 
those who expect the milennium world 
affairs come quickly. once dis- 
heartening and challenging. The nature 
its society, governmental control, the 
possession wealth—all these affect the 
nation’s role the world. But they also 
affect education and turn are affected 
it. This short survey reveals much relative 
the solution international problems. 
This stateman’s book. conceived 
largely, and presents America’s and the 
world’s situation, small compass though 
with large significance. 
for thoughtful (and refreshing) reading. 


For 1830-1860: Ideas 
Education Magazines for Women 
Eleanor Wolf Thompson. King’s 
Crown Press, Morningside Heights, 
New York, 170 pp. $2.75. 

Although essentially non-statistical sur- 
vey the ideas education for ladies 
found magazines for women, its title 
implies, not limited entirely the 
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ideas education for ladies, nor the 
magazines for women. The magazines 
were those which ladies might have read 
well those published primarily for 
them. 

The author read forty magazines pub- 
lished for ladies, such Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, Moore’s Western Lady’s Book, and 
The Southern Rose Bud; thirty-seven gen- 
eral magazines; two American magazines 
published French and nine German; 
and ten educational journals. The latter 
were read order compare the ideas 
accepted the educators the day with 
those presented the popular journals 
the public. 

The period 1830 1860 was one 
marked educational developments: the rise 
the common school; growth the pub- 
lic high school; rise and development 
the normal school; extension higher 
education; and educational experimenta- 
tion. 

The book, divided into twelve chapters, 
discusses the: ideas held what edu- 
cation was, its purposes, and values; 
importance education for women and its 
objectives; curricula; private schools 
for women; development public edu- 
cation; normal schools 
training; training children; edu- 
cation the handicapped; and 
education for women. 

The author wisely makes effort 
so-called “scientific” objective study 
the ideas education. attempt 
evaluate these ideas tabulation the 
relative number pages devoted them 
other criteria often used would have 
been useless and misleading. The purpose 
the study stated was discover and 
present what those ideas were. This she 
has done most interesting and read- 
able book. 

University College, 
Washington University 
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Map Porter Sargent. 
Published the author, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 190 pp. 
$2.00. 

Many look forward the annual com- 
ments which Porter Sargent makes the 
social and educational scene. They can al- 
ways depended upon fearless, 
thoughtful, and analytical. takes de- 
light his role gadfly smug teach- 
ing profession which tends take recum- 
bent position vital issues. matter how 
prominent the person institution, 
probes and prods not for the sake an- 
noyance and the use satire, but because 
wants awaken his readers the prob- 
lems under examination. his writings 
seem pessimistic times, because 
adopts challenging method “getting 
under the skins” his readers. 

This is, course, the introduction 
the 30th edition Handbook Private 
Schools, series which Sargent has been 
publishing, lo, these many years. This 
good critical survey the educational 
thinking the year. The author writes 
such subjects post-war complacency, 
the necessity for new schools, reading (or 
the lack ability it), the “lost freedom,” 
how finance controls our education, church 
schools, and the general restrictions 
mind and the free flow ideas. are 
“muddled, not mad,” writes, because 
are misinformed, miseducated. 
points his finger those guilty for the 
situation, and particularly castigates the 
university. 

his investigation higher education 
his own alma mater, Harvard, does not 
come clear without blemish. beatifies 
the “thoughtful rebels” who have made 
Harvard the past: deplores “yes- 
men.” The well-known Harvard Report 
comes for its share cuffing around. 
Despite protestations democracy the uni- 
versities still are seen the stronghold 
the élite. Commencements 1946 de- 
voted much energy “polishing the brass,” 
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giving their coveted honorary degrees 
the military masters. 

The year was one which higher edu- 
cation was, the whole, 
Resentment has broken out the South 
the lack educational progress. Veter- 
ans, packed “student sardines,” and 
women’s rights devotees have been leaven- 
ing forces compelling least some ex- 
perimentation education. 

The battle raging ceaselessly between 
liberal and practical education 
Should education functional aca- 
demic? Ignorance high places combined 
with certain nostalgia for the old 
days” puts brakes progress and makes 
the educational cart creak and groan under 
its heavy load. 

one the closing paragraphs the 
theme the book summarized: 

The world not mad. But the people have 
been miseducated, misled, misinformed. They are 
filled with unnecessary and unfounded fears. They 
are muddled. 

The damage has been done men good 
intent but limited vision and narrow views, 
uninformed matters fundamental import 
the human race. The people have been confused 
those control who, caught the dilemmas 
and blind alleys, are endeavoring muddle 


through. The cure lift the lid, let the light, 
away with secret skullduggery. 


The volume packed with quotations 
from prominent educators. The whole 
woven together compose documented 
panorama thinking and events. The 
book has real excitement and can more 
interesting the alert educator than the 
fictional thriller. 


PIERIAN Reflections Educa- 
tion and the Teaching English, 
Clarke, Irwin and Com- 
pany, Limited. 325 pp. $2.00. 

The author professor Methods 

English and history the University 

Toronto. The title recognized immedi- 
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ately coming from Pope’s couplet, 
was pleasure review Poetic Pilgrimage 
the November, 1943, “Educational 
Forum. The same general points view 
are maintained the two volumes. 

Professor Diltz what Americans call 
essentialist education. pays his 
respects pragmatism and progressivism. 
Under thundererous interrogative cap- 
tion, But Whence?—O Heaven Whither? 
contends that dominant educational 
philosophies are inadequate. 
ticality often defeats its own ends. Exact 
scholarship longer requisite for the 
teacher. The pupil can “socialized” with- 
out being civilized. Education has become 
“maid-of-all-work and master none.” 
guided Shakespeare and Beethoven, and 
Churchill? Or, have always had “guid- 
ance”? Or, what might Shakespeare have 
been had been guided? 

Flaunting the slogan “Be Efficient” can- 
not save the Progressives from the conse- 
quences muddle-headedness. philosophy 
education should comprehend sound 
belief the values scholarship lan- 
guage, literature, mathematics, history, and 
science. 

Before addressing himself the prob- 
lems the teaching English and the 
acquisition appreciation literature, 
presents cogent criticism Basic 
English. takes middle ground. 
effectively animadverts the “whimsical 
claims” Basic English that one wonders 
does not overstate the case his sug- 
gestion that “Threatened disaster the 
continued natural development the Eng- 
lish language.” The growth and develop- 
ment language cannot easily 
thwarted ingenious inventions dis- 
coveries linguistic experts. 

The author’s discussions teaching stu- 
dents write and read are timely and 
Teaching composition involves pri- 
marily teaching how think. Something 
say qua non. Clear expression 
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does not issue from fuzzy thinking. The 
study grammar does not increase one’s 
fund the gist writing. Grammar 
verifies the results. 

Composition is, many its aspects, 
poetry is. Professor Diltz what might 
called “lesson plans” presents very sug- 
gestive approaches the teaching poetry. 
His analyses tend elicit knowledge upon 
which understanding and appreciation must 
based. There royal road the 
evolution techniques for the inculcation 
appreciation. Professor Diltz performs 
the classroom effectively his dis- 
cussions suggest that might, should 
like his pupil. 

employs much the same method 
his discussions the teaching the essay, 
the short story, and the novel that uses 
his discussions poetry. does most 
excellent job with the essay. 

teach English effectively calls into 
play all the gifts and graces one’s per- 
sonality. is, however, stimulating and 
even refreshing labor. One teaches much 
more than his subject teaching his sub- 
ject well. 

State College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


HISTORY 


Hatcher. New Revised Edition. 
Putnam’s Sons. 316 pp. $4.00. 

The author well describes his volume 
frankly book increase appreciation 
the state and its people accordance 
with national trend for Americans re- 
discover, re-examine and re-appraise them- 
selves and their land. volume not 
merely history, but includes architecture, 
highways, religion, education, and romance. 
loyal resident Ohio, the native son 
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early pioneers, the author exudes enthusi- 
asm about his “home” state. 

“chatty” book. Here one can find 
fact well the fiction about Johnny 
Appleseed, prophetic eccentric who carried 
“the apple civilization” into the wilder- 
ness. Here one reads Blennerhassett, 
famous dupe the notorious Aaron Burr, 
and his river island paradise. Here are 
stories famous Indian chieftans: Logan, 
Pontiac, Cornstalk, and Red Hawk; 
backwoods characters: Colonel Crawford, 
Simon Kenton, and the Girty brothers. 
Here are stories Mormons, Owenites 
and other socialist colonies the number 
more than thirty, Utopian and Commu- 
nistic groups. The Zoar Separatists, the 
Holmes and Tuscarawrus County Amish, 
the six Shaker societies are typical special 
groups. Religious revivals were intense and 
noisy and, times, had the crudity 
other aspects life such 
contest known the “Log Cabin and 
Hard Cider Campaign.” 

The houses, churches and other struc- 
tures portray their styles and locations 
the countries from which the early settlers 
came. Ohio’s democracy resulted her be- 
ing the “mother colleges” well the 
“mother presidents.” 

The arts claim Thomas Buchanan 
Reed, George Bellows, Hiram Powers, 
Ward. poetry Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, Paul Lawrence Dunbar and 
Hart Crane are representative. Henry, 
Zane Grey, Sherwood Anderson, Louis 
Bromfield, William Dean Howells, Am- 
brose Bierce, Rollo Walter Brown, and 
James Thurber are well-known writers 
prose. McGuffey’s readers are known uni- 
Even many Ohioans not know 
that Thomas Harbaugh wrote the Nick 
Carter series while resident the Buck- 
eye State. 

The style fascinating and the selection 
materials skillful. There fullness 
detail the descriptions, many odd bit 
information, and many telling char- 
acterization. The book interpretative 
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well informative. Correct factual de- 
tail flows like work fiction the 
narration. Buckeyes will find useful in- 
formation and many chuckle they 
Without claiming the superiority which our 
most-advertised states boast, the state goes 
calmly its way, barometer social 
weather and illustration calm and 
rich living, even though the latter some- 
times disturbed the economic and politi- 
cal theories which pass over the nation. The 
state the “crossroads the nation” 
amply described entertaining and beauti- 
ful form. One who does not read will 
miss much entertainment, charm and 


solid information, 
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LITERATURE 

Henry Holt and Company. 328 pp. 

$3.00. 

The Noble commentary—gen- 
eral and discursive rather than profound, 
but general interesting and provocative— 
teacher and poet with fine but limited 
sensitivity poetry, ten long poems 
nine authors: the and Odyssey 
Homer, the Aeneid Virgil, Paradise Lost 
Milton, Rerum Natura Lucre- 
The Divine Comedy Dante, The 
Faerie Queen Spenser, Troilus and Cri- 
seyde Chaucer, Don Juan Byron, 
and The Prelude Wordsworth. The 
Noble Voice that Calliope, the muse 
heroic poetry; but device that brings 
into one volume the assumption any 
resemblance the and The Prelude 
apparently device that Professor Van 
Doren had better have discarded once 
and called his book simply Commentary 
Ten Poems. 

The commentary uneven. Ho- 
mer’s two poems excellent, Dante’s 
and Chaucer’s almost good, 
Virgil, Lucretius, and Byron fair, 
Spenser’s poor, and Milton’s downright 
bad; and since there was inevitable need 
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for bringing The Prelude this company, 


one wonders Professor Van Doren’s 
need include only pelt with stones. 
the poets discussed, those who win 
Professor Van Doren’s complete approval 
are Homer, Dante, and Chaucer; and 
what says their poems likely 
prove useful the ordinary undergraduate 
the general reader who approaches their 
reading without guide, But any service 
does for these poets balanced the 
disservice does any who might have 
inclination read the poems Spenser, 
Milton, and Wordsworth. And this not 
say that wholly wrong his com- 
mentary the works the latter poets, 
but since the book not written for mature 
scholars, more objective commentator 
would have taken pains find and point 
out the excellencies well the more 
obvious defects every poem discussed. 

Yet any book that provocative enough 
make reader want turn the poems 
discussed and read them again—or 
read them hasn’t—is one sense 
good book—and that The Voice 
does. Moreover, there are individual pas- 
sages that could not bettered and that 
make worth the while the mature stu- 
dent read the volume (glance, for in- 
stance, pages 14, 19, 205, 206), for 
after all the author himself poet and 
one who loves poetry, and has fine 
things say about poetry well about 
the poems discusses. Such general state- 
ments that comedy the beginning 
Chapter VIII also have much value, 
whether every reader agrees with what 
said not. They provoke the reader 
thought, and perhaps that the author’s 
intention concerning them. 

Professor Van Doren’s own proclivity 
for comedy. When discussing his 
mind lights up, and able com- 
pletely enthusiastic. Aside from his discus- 
sions comedy, entirely enthusiastic 
only when discussing the little 
too bad that felt impelled include Mil- 
ton his discussion, for lacks the quality 
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needed understand any rate 
appreciate fully that great poetic mind. Yet 
that had fun writing much the book 
apparent, and the reader very likely will 
have fun reading it, even when wants 
take issue with most violently. For 
what, after all, the use reading book 
one agrees with every particular? 

GERALD SANDERS 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


SCIENCE 


and —), PHo- 
Tons, AND 
Cosmic Rays, Robert Andrews Mil- 
likan, The University Chicago Science 
Series, The University Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 642 pp., $6.00. 

physicist more deserving the title 
Dean American Physicists than Rob- 
ert Andrews whose life has 
spanned the age modern physics and who 
has participated many the most mo- 
mentous discoveries that period. The 
present revised edition his now classic 
account the discovery and exact measure- 
ment the electron brings the story 
modern sub-atomic physics down date 
including the more newly discovered par- 
ticles such the positron, the neutron, the 
mesotron and the various kinds cosmic 
rays. Added these chapter the 
release and utilization nuclear energy. 

This volume, though officially called 
second edition, essentially fourth edi- 
tion the little book some 200 pages 
entitled ““The Electron” published 1917, 
and the expansion the title well 
the book itself well indicates the expand- 
ing field modern physics. Professor Mil- 
likan writes simply and directly can 
done with such subject and the few 
mathematical proofs are reserved for the 
appendix. The book written from the his- 
torical viewpoint, much the first 
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record the work Professor Millikan 
and his students and associates with due 
reference the work others the same 
problems. The general reader will find 
here popular romancing with which 
while away idle hour, but careful state- 
ment how our modern atomic discoveries 
came about. The reader who remembers 
some his college physics will profit most. 
Although sense text book for the 
specialist student physical science can 
fail interested the review such 
important events one intimately con- 
nected with them. 

1923. Professor Millikan (then 
the University Chicago) was awarded 
the Nobel Prize physics for his accurate 
measurement the electron and also for 
his work the photoelectric effect. Per- 
haps was not the numerical value the 
charge the electron which was im- 
portant the proof that electricity es- 
sentially atomic nature and that the 
electron definite unit, always the same 


‘in size. Actually the numerical value had 


revised later due error the 
then known value the viscosity air. 
But Millikan had proved that electricity 
atomic nature and his work the photo- 
electric effect which measured the 
well-known Planck’s constant “h” carried 
new high degree precision the basic 
idea the quantum theory that indeed 
all energy atomic. 

The first third the book little 
changed from earlier editions and the story 
the electron and Planck’s constant have 
sunk solidly into the historical fabric the 
subject. But the third edition 1935 
was necessary add six chapters cover 
the many new discoveries atomic physics 
and the title was expanded include posi- 
tive electrons, protons, photons and cosmic 
rays. The latter subject, cosmic rays, had 
deeply interested Professor Millikan for 
some years and credited with having 
coined the name which has added their 
popularity. From the earliest investigations 
the subject had grown the point where 
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world-wide surveys were undertaken 
friendly competition with others who had 
been led see the possibilities the new 
field. Professor Millikan tells his side 
the story which bold hypothesis and 
meticulous scientific accuracy alternate. 
When Millikan not making discoveries 
himself the scientists under his direction 
the California Institute Technology are, 
and Anderson wins the Nobel Prize for 
his discovery the positive electron 
positron. 

Twelve years have now passed and for 
the last edition the book five new chap- 
ters are needed while the title again 
expanded include the newly discovered 
mesotron heavy electron. The problem 
the fundamental particles physics in- 
stead becoming simple and clear now 
complicated the number particles al- 
ready discovered and the new ones which 
have been predicted. Much the hope 
solving these problems lies the study 
cosmic rays which four the new 
chapters are devoted. With their particles 
thousand billion volts more 
energy they far exceed what man may 
hope soon produce with his highest volt- 
age 

One the new chapters the re- 
lease and utilization nuclear energy. 
Professor Millikan the great service 
mankind the atomic bomb not 
much give cheap bountiful energy 
the future force the world decide 
definitely and permanently for peace. Fu- 
ture dependence atomic energy instead 
other forms turn the wheels in- 
dustry must end final disappointment 
because the scarcity those elements 
such uranium 235 which have worth- 
while energy balance released, and 
Professor Millikan advances cogent argu- 
ments why the case most the atoms 
such release most improbable under 
conditions available our earth. the 
hot stars, however, such releases energy 
must occur and somewhere space the 
energy locked heavy atom could 
converted (annihilation hypothesis) into 
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energy cosmic ray all but those rays 
highest energy (thought exist but not 
yet measured) could accounted for. 
This bold hypothesis the origin 
cosmic rays which favored some and 
not others concludes the book. Millikan 
feels that has adduced some evidence 
its favor. 

The book includes many striking and 
valuable illustrations. certain parts the 
book necessary keep mind the his- 
torical point view when the author 
speaks (p. 363) the cyclotron and that 
its inventor, Lawrence, and his colleagues 
“have reached ion-bombarding energies 
high two million volts.” That was 
1933 and the baby cyclotron now grown 
mammoth proportions produces particles 
hundred times these energies and has 
brought its inventor the Nobel Prize but 
describe this and the many new other 
types high voltage generators would have 
gone beyond the intended scope the 

Such book can only written occa- 
sionally scientist who has lived through 
exciting age, who has been not only 
eye witness but leading participant, 
who the same time has deep apprecia- 
tion the need for widespread under- 
standing these things, and who has the 
skill depict the chain events with 
clarity and simplicity. 

Rusk 
Mount Holyoke College 


Essays SCIENCE AND Al- 
fred North Whitehead, Philosophical 
Library. 342 pp. $4.75. 

One must look behind the logical ar- 
rangements this book Dr. White- 
head order find what that may 
which gives unity the whole. Perhaps, 
also, two persons would find the book 
the same principle unity. The present 
reviewer will therefore propose his own 
impression what that binds these 
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chapters together. the electrifying in- 
fluence exerted amazingly-furnished 
mind touches the most commonplace 
things the course experience, mind 
universe-wide its scope, equipped with 
seasoned thought philosophy, the phys- 
ical, social and political sciences, and 
mathematics, mind bold assert rela- 
tionships which have not been clearly noted 
before and courageous denote and ex- 
press elements experience which our 
guage has before failed incorporate 
its meanings. 

fitting, therefore, that Part One 
the book called, “Personal,” and in- 
cludes many autobiographical references. 
For does seem that this publication 
the man all that said which most 
conspicuous. Part Two with the title, 
“Philosophy,” have Dr. Whitehead’s 
conception immortality, mathematics 
and the good, process and reality, and 
finally, his penetrating appraisal John 
Dewey and his response John Dewey’s 
critical appraisal his (Whitehead’s) own 
philosophy. Dr. Dewey’s deep appreciation 
and critique Whitehead, will re- 
called, found the Schilpp volume 
(The Philosophy Alfred North White- 
head). One should read this critique 
order best understand Whitehead’s 
reply. 

Part Three again find instances 
this remarkable mind illuminating prob- 
lems education, everyday problems which 
are dealt with the teaching profession. 
Then Part Four the author returns, 
under the title what was evi- 
dently his first love the intellectual field 
science and mathematics. This 
part the book must considered largely 
those who are well-schooled the most 
fundamental considerations 


these fields. The amateur these chapters 
can catch few adumbrations the mean- 
ings and the courses thought which have 
issued theory relativity. 
Educators will find immediate and par- 
ticular interest certain the chapters. 
These can read separately and may 
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predicted that the readers will move 
from them eagerly into other chapters 
which will not mentioned. There are 
the autobiographical chapters—one The 
England and the Narrow Seas; and 
third, Appeal Sanity. Thousands 
English boys have experienced the same 
schools and the same geographical areas 
and the same first world war. But there 
are very few Whiteheads who, his ac- 
count these experiences, can make the 
simplest observations leap into world-wide 
significance. Who would have thought that 
the destinies man the Western world 
could read the terms small 
harbor the English Channel, that the 
march civilization could telescoped 
into the routine procedures boys’ 
school? And all today might well read 
Whitehead’s argument for compromise 
the world peace and sanity. 
This chapter was written just before the 
outbreak the second world war. would 
illuminating Whitehead now would 
draw the fine distinction that needed be- 
tween compromise and appeasement. Even 
that time was seeing Hitler with 
remarkably clear eyes. 

The two chapters Paft Two which 
educators will probably read with especial 
interest are those John Dewey and His 
Influence, and Analysis and Meaning. The 
students Dr. Dewey who are concerned 
with the bearing his theory 
gence educational thought will find 
these chapters stimulating and fruitful. 

Part Three are essays education 
written the author different stages 
his Some study Whitehead’s 
philosophy will make one alert when 
writes The Study the Past—Its Uses 
and Its Dangers. The educational 
the function the past continues 
unresolved because conflicting concep- 
tions the place which the past has 
adequate intelligence. Dr. Whitehead, with 
unusual penetration, strikes the root 
this difficulty and advances theory which 
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educators can most profitably examine. 

the chapters Mathematics Lib- 
eral Education and Science General 
Education, again equipped with whole 
world scholarship, the author pleads, 
among other emphases, for vital educa- 
tion. For him, there justified cleavage 
between the vocational and the cultural; 
between action and thought; between the 
particulars human thought and action 
and the general, the most inclusively gen- 
eral, conceptions which can form. The 
same Herculean effort foster the ex- 
pansion scholarship and, the same 
time, keep scholarship checked the 
daily course human experience, and 
keep the human experience illuminated 
the greater vision scholarship, marks his 
chapter entitled “Harvard: The Future.” 
The educational profession today should 
read this chapter. 

For the amateur the philosophy 
physical science, the first chapter Part 
Four—The First Physical Synthesis—is 
both readable and especially appropriate 
the interest the educator. 

Through the chapters mentioned and 
through others the reader interested, 
there this book opportunity live 
with great mind, 

Bruce 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


eral Report Mass Communication: 
ZINES, AND Introduction 
Robert Hutchins, The University 
Chicago Press. 139 pp. $2.50. 


FREEDOM THE William Er- 
nest Hocking. Framework Principle. 
The University Chicago Press. 232 
pp. $3.00. 
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White. The University Chicago Press. 
260 pp. $3.25. 

our May issue notice was given 
volume, Freedom the Movies, Ruth 
Inglis, the first series which combined 
present the views the Commission 
the Press under the chairmanship Chan- 
cellor Robert Hutchens the Univer- 
sity Chicago. Now three other volumes 
have appeared, their titles being given 
the head this review. 

The first named, Free and Respon- 
sible Press, the general report the 
Commission. Chancellor Hutchens’ 


the reader informed that the 


inquiry financed grants $200,000 
from Time, Inc., and $15,000 from En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Inc. The Commis- 
sion responsible for the reports com- 
posed members devoted the public in- 
terest and distinguished contributors 
public thought. this report the Commis- 
sion concerned with agencies mass 
communication the education people 
public matters, with the responsibilities 
the owners and managers the press 
(which includes radio, motion pictures) 
their consciences and the common good,” 
and with the flow 

The Commission cognizant the 
revolution which has occurred the mat- 
ter communications and the dangers 
involved such matters scoops, sensa- 
tions, the pressure the audience, owner 
bias, sales talk, commercials, and the need 
for quantity and quality performance. 

section concerned with self-regula- 
tion motion pictures, radio, newspapers, 
books and magazines and the need for 
professionalization standards. Thirteen 
definite recommendations are made, 
grouped according the source from 
which action must come, whether the gov- 
ernment, the press, the public. 

Freedom the Press concerned with 
exhibiting framework principles which 
express the viewpoint the Committee. 
This was written William Ernest Hock- 
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ing. this volume freedom the press 
set its larger background, with such sub- 
jects freedom changing society, free- 
dom the press freedom for speakers, 
non-political impediments press freedom, 
freedom the press affected interests 
community and consumer, the enduring 
goal and the variable realization, and final 
statement principles the Commission. 

The notion freedom the press 
traced historically through the pronounce- 
ments Milton, John Locke, Samuel 
Johnson and John Stuart Mill and con- 
trasted with the Soviet concept freedom. 
The individual and social values free 
expression and the “right” free expres- 
sion are examined. The limits immunity 
from state interference are set Non- 
political impediments freedom are ex- 
amined, such social pressures, large scale 
enterprises, and restricted access facts. 
Perhap one the most challenging chap- 
ter that which treats freedom the 
press relation the interests com- 
munity and consumer. The statement 
the problem this volume clear, com- 
prehensive and convincing. 

The American Radio enters one 
the newer forms 
“Radio broadcasting essential part 
the modern press. shares the same func- 
tions and encounters the same problems 
the older agencies mass communication. 
the other hand radio exhibits significant 
differences.” Advertising problem 
the support newspapers, still more 
problem the support radio. “Com- 
mercials” create problems. mar- 
traced until eventuates television, 
facsimile broadcasting, and other modern 
forms communication. The section 
“Ragtime Riches” show program trends 
and concludes with discussion recent 
trends, Attempts self-regulation are de- 
scribed and evaluated. Educational broad- 
casts are aptly described under the title, 
“The Light That Failed.” What the lis- 
teners say has been inadequately deter- 
mined, but the meager information avail- 
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able indicates that they are passive rather 
than active the programs demanded. 
Perhaps the current problem most in- 
sistence the determination the role that 
the government should play the produc- 
tion and distribution programs and 
control the agencies which originate 
them. 

the other books the series the 
conclusions this volume are definite and 
remedies are proposed for the inadequacies 
the present situation. Cheap and inane 
entertainment, “commercials,” and indif- 
ference are striking examples the diseased 
conditions which are found. Standards 
should formed which reflect high prac- 
tices and which will compulsory 
broadcasters. The public must develop 
more critical attitude toward its broad- 
casted pabulum. rather full set specific 
recommendations sets forth fully and ade- 
quately the point view the Commis- 
sion these matters. 

Some these reports have already re- 
ceived critical review from the daily press. 
subject more moment for the 
future the democratic way living than 
that the channels kept open for the 
“freedom intelligence” which Dr. John 
Dewey asserts the only real freedom 
which man can allow. correct appraisal 
the function the means mass com- 
munication the common interest and 
protection the right think and dis- 
seminate the results thinking are the 
conditions the democratic way life, 
which way lies growth and progress. All 
who are concerned with the people’s edu- 
cation—editors, teachers, clergy, public offi- 
cials, writers—will affected by, and 
should concerned with, the conceptions 
freedom which are proposed. 


RELIGION Economics John Ruther- 
ford Everett. King’s Crown Press, Co- 
lumbia University, N.Y. $2.50. 

This well-documented and interest- 
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ing study from professor Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut. 
possesses all the thoroughness and painstak- 
ing care characteristic most Columbia 
University studies. 

had expected this when first heard 
about the book, but was pleasantly sur- 
prised when read it, find that was 
delightful, refreshing and 
graphical study three great Christian 
economists—men who have helped greatly 
shape and direct the trend American 
economics study. The truth is, student, 
knew quite bit about the economic 
views these scholars 
nothing about their lives the human ex- 
periences that left its deep imprint upon 
their characters and consequently upon 
their ideas. 

The three economists whose biographies 
and theories are analyzed Prof. Everett’s 
little volume are John Bates Clark, Richard 
Theodore Ely and Simon Nelson Patten. 

had studied under Dr. Patten the 
University Pennsylvania and considered 
him great but humble the time, 
knew was original thinker, but 
did not know how great really was. 
has taken the passing the years, the fulfil- 
ment his prophesies and the vindication 
his ideas reveal his greatness. 
was, although daily contact with him 
the Wharton School which bears his im- 
press this day, knew nothing about his 
daily his early life. This found out 
revelation from reading Everett’s book. 

Whether accept reject some all 
the theories these social philosophers, 
teachers and preachers may learn much 
from their early struggles. The obstacles 
which might have deterred weaker mortals 
were the stepping stones their success. 

the Introduction our author says, 
under the heading “Triumphant Indus- 
trialism”: “The major conceptions the 
social thinking are concerned with 
were formulated against the conditions 
existing America between 1870 and 
1900. was period rapid growth 
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industrial equipment and from economic 
point view could described the 
golden age our history. was still 
large area western land awaiting free 
settlement. were unusually low and 
the Federal Government operated terms 
surplus rather than deficit. Invention after 
invention was being added the home mar- 
ket. Life the United States was becoming 
easier and the dangers the frontier life 
were rapidly disappearing. Mitchell and 
Thorp label fifteen the thirty years be- 
ing marked unqualified prosperity.” 

spite this glowing picture, was 
also age developing social evils. 
marked transition from agricultural 
economy manufacturing and commer- 
cial economy. 

could hardly repress grim smile when 
read: “The Grant administration was 
further blemished the so-called ‘Salary 
Grab’ which Congress doubled its 
salary and made this increase retroactive 
cover the two previous years. Although the 
bill was repealed the following year, does 
illustrate the degree corruption high 
places.” This statement the past had 
familiar ring more recent date. seemed 
recall that only recently, Congress in- 
creased its salary per cent and made its 
members eligible for life pension after 
“serving” the nation for five years while 
teachers are trying eke out existence 
era rapidly rising prices. Yet 
recall that few condemned 
Congress for that. Living the nation’s 
capital probably gives one different per- 
spective such things. 

There are many quotable passages the 
book giving bird’s eye view era 
that paved the way for our era, for World 
Wars and and apparently greasing 
the ways for War III. 

Everett’s excellently succinct Intro- 
duction where sums the trend 
early industrial development with its new 
growth social ills and unionism, points 
out the position the church: “We have 
noted the different types secular social 
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theories and their growing moral and emo- 
tional power. The churches seemed sud- 
denly realize that large area man’s 
existence was being extracted from their 
control. The Christian conscience was 
being pricked the increase misery and 
vice the large urban centers popula- 
tion. one the clergymen the 
time wrote: “The religious effect the 
social revolution was 
deeper and more far-reaching than the 
political effect. changed the prevailing 
type religion. Individualism had been the 
foundation the Protestant faith, especial- 
Puritanism. Now men began think 
church became conspicuously the agent 
for service” had been the 
“means Grace” the work indi- 
vidual salvation.” (William Tucker, 
Generation. 

Says Everett: “The naturalization 
American thought caused the religionists 
less worried about the niceties theo- 
logical debate and become more im- 
mediately concerned with the actual prob- 
the academic economists followed the lead 
Washington Gladden, George Herron 
and Sheldon His Steps) mak- 
ing “Applied dominant 
factor social reform. 

Our author says that John Bates Clark 
was product the New England tradi- 
tion. Throughout his life and writings one 
can discern the essential elements Puri- 
tan religion, hardheadedness and prudent 
business sense. His father and mother were 
religious. Due poor health his father had 
give his dry goods store and take 
job official the Corliss Engine 
Works. Young John became fascinated 
the multifarious machines and equipment 
the Corliss shop. loved work over 
the various mechanical devices 
constructive imagination conceived two 
inventions which were patented but were 
never commercialized. This indicated his 
trend, 
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Clark sees the entire history man 
center also moving.” quite true that 
the “same phenomena may recur indefinite- 
ly, but each recurrence the whole course 
events will have advanced, and the 
existing condition will have its parallel, 
though not its precise duplicate, some 
previous condition.” 
Wealth, 174.) 

Out much the 
came Richard Ely the prophet 
religious economics. Where Clark spent his 
main effort constructing theoretical 
system, just when boy had made 
some inventions the Corliss Engine 
Works, Ely took larger scope and 
embraced the entire field science and 
religion, Although the point view the 
two men was much the same, their means 
stating the problems and their solutions 
differed markedly. 

Many considered Ely more preacher 
than economist. was organizer. 
Through his work and effort the Ameri- 
ean Economic Association was born. This 
organization had wide religious influ- 
ence. “There was probably other man 
the period who had much influence 
the economic thinking parsons and 
the general religious community.” 
“Adams, Clark, Patten, James, Seligman, 
Laughlin and many others often disagreed 
with Ely’s methods and conclusions, but 
they were never variance with his ethical 
emphasis.” 

All these economists were radicals, In- 
deed the injection systematic economics 
into religion, vice versa, was radical 
innovation just Henry Ford’s mass pro- 
duction methods were radical, but they 
were all 100 per cent American. 


heritage, physical and mental, they were 
the finest product America because they 


with conditions the present 


practical manner. They set about the 
typical American Yankee spirit “do- 
ing something about it.” 

Clark, Patten and Ely knew long ago 
what some American industrialists are just 
beginning find out: “Even the monopo- 
list cannot the absolute dictator 
prices. they reduce the consumer’s 
surplus too far they will suffer reduction 
income since there will buyer for 
their products. Patten was careful point 
out that the consumer who makes the 
economic system function.” 

Since the key the advance economic 
society found rising standard liv- 
ing, Patten threw all his weight into the 
conquest poverty. “There are number 
ways for the elimination poverty. The 
Marxian socialists suggest one way, the 
Single Taxers another, yet all these pro- 
grams fail recognize that “The aboli- 
tion poverty impossible without the 
must ideal toward which men strive. 
Religion supplies that ideal.” said Patten 
generation ago. 

With the raucous cries confusion and 
class strife that many persons think are 
today shaping for another industrial de- 
pression and possible third World War, 
rebirth religion social terms.” Many 
thoughtful Americans are worried. They 
are looking religion show the way out 
the economic wilderness, This modest 
volume, perhaps, points the way. 

Eastern High School 
Washington, D.C. 


Never let the bottom your purse your mind 


proverb, 
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Brief Browsings Books 


new printing Religion and the Rise 
Capitalism has been issued Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. this volume, the 
author, Professor Tawney, traces 
the relationship between the state and re- 
ligion, defines the positions which the re- 
ligious reformers took toward social and 
economic problems the day which 
they lived, and shows how capitalism has 
been encouraged religious theory. 
able exposition social and environ- 
mental conditions affecting religious and 
political theory. especially valuable 
historical study. The book has been in- 
fluential both here and England among 
churchmen who have sought apply 
Christianity the problems the day. 
may considered contributory the 
establishment the various committees 
social action established among the churches 
during the last decade. The volume has 
325 pages and its price $3.75. 

Going School War Devastated 
Countries small pamphlet twenty 
pages, which gives picture school con- 
ditions prevailing during the Occupation, 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation 
the schools war-devastated countries, and 
they exist those countries today. 
Among the nations surveyed are Poland, 
China, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, the Philippines, Burma, and Nor- 
way. The booklet issued jointly 
UNESCO and the Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction. 

The University Denver 
issued Humanistic Values for Free So- 
ciety. the Proceedings the Third 
Regional Conference the Humanities 
held Estes Park the summer 1946. 
There are 189 pages papers, discussions 


tion important aspect educational 
theory. 

Speech and the Teacher, written 
Seth Fessenden Cornell College, has 
come from the press Longsmans, Green 
and Company, Inc. compact volume 
286 pages which priced $2.50. The 
author has been actively engaged various 
Little Theatres cities the South and 
West. The volume designed for prospec- 
tive teachers, not prepare specialized 
teachers speech but all teachers, use 
speech effectively they instruct their 
classes. 

The author has designed the volume 
cover three major aspects: the speech the 
teacher; the speech used the teacher 
the teaching process; and the speech used 
the teacher for professional growth. 
basic speech course prepared one 
who has taught public schools and served 
critic teacher laboratory schools. 

Wayne Wrightstone and Morris 
Meister are the co-editors 
Ginn and Company. Its price 
There are 151 pages. This series 
papers more than score authors who 
are specialists their fields, and who as- 
sume the prophetic role their respective 
subjects. 

Leonard Koos, author who has 
written extensively the field the sec- 
ondary school, has now prepared volume, 
Integrating High School and College, 
which description the six-four-four 
plan operation, the outgrowth study 
covering score years. The opinions 
administrators, instructors students 
who have worked with the plan are set 
forth. Included the study historical 
chapter which gives these topics: origins, 
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status and appraisal, superiority the four- 
year junior high school, the curriculum, 
guidance students, democratization, stu- 
dent activities, faculties, libraries, adminis- 
tration, supervision and costs. More than 
200 pages highly concentrated materials 
are given this volume which costs $3.00. 
thoughtful and thought-provoking 
book interest administrators. 

Why for the Church series 
talks religion and politics Charles 
Taft, President the Federal Council 
Churches Christ America. The eleven 
addresses, from one which the title 
the book taken, bring out bold relief 
the contradictory positions statism and 
the materialism Marx and his followers, 
the one hand, and the Christian love for 
God and neighbor and emphasis per- 
sonality the other. devoted layman, 
famous lawyer, and challenging civic 
leader, Mr. Taft sets forth the religious 
principles which believes are vital for the 
days ahead. This small volume approxi- 
mately 100 pages published Farrar, 
Strauss and Company $2.00. 

Swords Peace, Preston Slosson and 
Grayson Kirk present the problems dis- 
armament and policing. 
well illustrated monograph pages 
the Headline Series the Foreign Policy 
Association, Inc. East 38th Street, New 
York 16, New York. The price thirty- 
five cents. This clear and concise state- 
ment issues involved. 

title the 1946 Ingersoll Lecture the 
Immortality Man. Delivered John 
Haynes Holmes, one series now 
more than half century old, im- 
portant addition the subject. The author 
considers the views presented summary 
what has been preaching and writing 
for period forty years. says, 
the subject immortality.” Dr. 
Holmes immortality normal and natu- 
ral part philosophy life. The Mac- 
millan Company the publisher this 


November 


small bound volume pages which 
sells for $1.50. 

Low Cost Peace monograph con- 
taining address Charles Luckman, 
President the Lever Brothers Company, 
the occasion the installation George 
Stoddard president the University 
Mr. Luckman, who heads 
$2,000,000 business organization, last year 
was named the United States Chamber 
Commerce one America’s ten out- 
standing men the year. The brochure 
fervent plea for increased expenditures 
meet the needs the schools America’s 
growing society. bold and inspiring 
address, which shows unusual and com- 
prehensive grasp the future problems 
America. 

Ordway Tead, President the Board 
Higher Education New York City 
has written provocative volume 
Equalizing Educational Opportunities Be- 
yond the Secondary School which has been 
published the Harvard University Press, 
The Inglis Lecture for 1947. our 
country there have been many discussions 
equalizing educational opportunity the 
secondary school but few the area 
higher Dr. Tead would alter 
college admission requirements, have clear- 
stated admissions policies, improve the 
curriculum the junior college level, pro- 
vide for scholarships, ask grants-in-aid from 
the Federal government for public colleges, 
establish uniform minimum salary schedules 
for college teachers different ranks, im- 
prove methods college training, place the 
Office Education the Federal govern- 
ment regular department with 
cer cabinet rank for its head, and 
strengthen the state departments educa- 
tion. the pages comprising the lecture 
there much wisdom and much for 
administrators higher educational institu- 
tions ponder. 

Scholarship, Its Meaning and Value 
Garrod, the University Ox- 
ford the Gray Lecture given 
Cambridge University 1946. The work 
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the scholars the early Renaissance, 
Poggio, Valla, Politian, Erasmus and 
Scaliger evaluated. scholarly treatment 
the values scholarship, the small book 
pages though recognizing the short- 
comings the Greeks certain aspects 
scholarship, lauds the Greek language de- 
claring that the aspirant after Greek cul- 
ture who does not study the Greek lan- 
guage will miss “Greek itself, the speech 
unparalleled, harmonies prose and verse 
not rendered any other medium, 
forms which are themselves meanings.” 
will miss rich spiritual experience. The 
small volume published the Cambridge 
University Press $1.00. 

Sense and Nonsense Education, writ- 
ten Lafferty East Texas State 
Teachers College and published The 
Macmillan Company, includes much keen 
analysis the educational scene. The style 
pungent, humorous, and direct. Many 
pithy saying and many quotable phrase 
sentence are included this rollicking vol- 
ume which places the spit educational 
foibles and fallacies. times cynical, the 
author strikes home with well chosen epi- 
thets and characterizations. 

one accustomed wading through 
ponderous tomes burdened pedaguese 
these delightful essays are joy. Included 
are fundamental problems the day such 
progressivism versus essentialism, guid- 
ance, physical training, and The 
chapter titles are intriguing. Who would 
not wish read “Lights! Camera! 
Action!”, Meenie, Meine, Moe,” 
“Pardon me, your Cadenza Showing,” 
“Beat Me, Daddy”? Much enter- 
tainment and wisdom packed the 197 
pages which comprise the group. The price 
$2.00. 

The Foreign Policy Association recently 
has issued two new pamphlets its Head- 
line Series: Who Makes Our Foreign 
Policy issued last April, and Atomic Chal- 
lenge, which came from the press May. 
The former contains 96, the latter 
pages. Each sells for cents and may 
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ordered from the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York. Who Makes Our Foreign 
Policy Blair Bolles examines the role 
the many persons that have with our 
foreign policy: the President, his executive 
officers and cabinet members; Congress 
and its agencies; foreign governments and 
diplomats; and the plain people influencing 
action through public sentiment, and pres- 
sure groups. Atomic Challenge, Wil- 
liam Higinbotham and Ernest Lind- 
ley describes the scientific 
aspects the international problem created 
knowledge the atomic bomb. Advance 
comment approving the value the mono- 
graph indicates its approval such influen- 
tial personages Albert Einstein, Ray- 
mond Swing and David Lilienthal. The 
booklet illustrated with pictographs. 
useful first popular “textbook” the 
scientific and political issues resulting from 
the use atomic energy. 

There have been many books Russia 
and Russian Life, despite the rather enig- 
matic state conditions the Soviet lands. 
Married Russian consists letters 
English girl who wedded young Soviet 
Science student the University Cam- 
bridge. The letters, covering the fifteen- 
year period from 1930 1945, were sent 
“Eddie” her sister England. They 
are edited Lucie Street. They give 
every-day details about Russia and life 
went the home, daily business life, 
and the scientific world. Kharkov 
“Eddie” could watch the growth Rus- 
sian life progressed. English 
standards there was much that was primi- 
tive. During World War she lost her 
home and belongings, but with her hus- 
band and children settled Eastern Rus- 
sia for the duration, returning again 
Kharkov after the close hostilities. The 
treatment this extremely human docu- 
ment unusual. Emerson Books, Inc., 
publish this volume which contains 331 
pages. priced sell $3.00 per 
copy. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


(Continued from page 


Instrument Democracy, textbook 
for schools. 

Richard Werry, Assistant Professor 
English, Wayne University, contributes 
the article, Scholarship and Wisdom. 
His articles have been published several 
magazines and his poetry has appeared 
verse-magazines and anthologies. Last 
spring volume his poetry, Frozen 
Tears, was 

Frontiers Educational Philosophy is, 
slightly modified form, the address 
which was given its author, John 
Brubaker, before the Teachers Philoso- 
phy Education, organization 
which was president. Dr. Brubaker 
professor the History and Philosophy 
Education Yale University. the 
author several volumes the areas 
character education, philosophy educa- 
tion and history education. His latest 
volume came from the press only few 
months ago. 

Theodore Brameld, Professor Philos- 
ophy Education New York Univer- 
sity, presents article, the substance 
which was included address before the 
New Educational Fellowship Australia 
last year. His subject De- 
frequent contributor magazines. 

Saint Blanquat, Directice Lycée 
Balzac Tours, France. During the sum- 
mer 1946 Madame Saint Blanquat 
was sent the United States the Cul- 
tural Relations the French State De- 
partment and Board Education. 
directricé one the most famous the 
lycées France her description the 
changes which are occurring post-war 
education France particular im- 
portance and interest just now. 

England’s Emergency Colleges 
Wood. Dr. Wood retired last summer 
after forty years service the national 


Ministry Education England, where 
for many years has been Principal As- 
sistant Secretary Charge the Training 
Teachers. was secretary the com- 
mittee which wrote the McNairy Report. 
Last spring was speaker the Bi- 
centennial Educational Conference 
Princeton University. has described his 
country’s program for preparing emergency 
teachers “the most exciting—the most 
dangerous venture” with which was 
ever connected. 

the last series reports pre- 
pared committee the teaching 
English California, present the ar- 
The Training Teachers Eng- 
lish for the Secondary Schools 
Chairman the sub-committee responsible 
for this report and author the article 
Professor Alfred Grommon Stanford 
University, California. Several previous re- 
ports the general committee have been 

Preparing the Physical 
Teacher treats important topic un- 
usual urgency the present time. Robert 
Ray Martin, the author, professor 
Sociology and Head the Department 
Sociology Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. has written number 
magazine articles for various educational 
and sociological publications. 

Poems are Sonnet Shelley Edith 
Walkerdine Brandt, English-born, but for 
long resident America, and member 
the Poetry Society Great Britain; 
When Desire? Harry Trumbull Sut- 
ton, retired minister and teacher Eng- 
lish and Public Speaking Bethany Col- 
lege, Bethany, West Virginia; What 
Lost Ecstasy Oma Carlyle Anderson 
St. Louis, Missouri; and Evening 
Thrush Dorothy Lee Richardson, Vent- 


nor, New Jersey. 
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Foreword 


HIS directory the local and 
Kappa Delta has been prepared the hope that 
will useful our the Society’s only 
publication officers institutional and alumni chapters. 
these officers who are responsible for the excellence 
the work the local groups and who maintain the 
standards the Society. the directory kept for ref- 
erence believed will found useful. 
far possible the roster officers complete. 
complete list those now serving has not been received 
recently the General Office, data have been supplied 
from our earlier files. all officers had not been chosen 
when copy had the printers, those elected are 
included, some instances only the president and coun- 
selor, are given, the counselor only. 
changes occur the personnel the chapter officers 
during the year will great assistance the names 
and addresses the newly-elected officers are furnished 


the General Office promptly. 
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ROSTER 


KAPPA 


DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: MCCRACKEN, 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Laureate Counselor: EVENDEN, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 


York 


Executive Second 


Executive Counselor: 


Executive 


Vice-President: 


MCKINLEY 
Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Vice-President: KATHERINE 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama 


FRANK 


Washington University, St. Louis, 


Missouri 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Recorder-Treasurer and Editor 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 


Werrett Wallace Charters, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

John Dewey, Professor Emeritus Philosophy, 

Columbia University, New York, New York 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity the State New York and Com- 
missioner Education (Retired), Albany, 
New York 

Mrs. Edwin Avery Parks (née Frances Fenton 
Bernard), Bennington College, Bennington, 
Vermont 

Edward Lee Thorndike, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, Northville, 
New Milford, Connecticut 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 


Frank Washington Ballou Superintend- 
ent Schools, Washington, D.C. 

Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Emeritus 
Psychology, Leland Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia 


ELECTED TEXAS 
MARCH 1927 


Paul Monroe, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Cniversity, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Associations, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 


Payson Smith, Acting Dean, School Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 


William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 
ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 


Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FEBRUARY 1933 


James Angell, President Emeritus, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut; Educational 
Counselor, National Broadcasting Company 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 


Henry Holmes, Professor Education and 
Chairman the University Committee 
Educational Relations, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


| 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 


Boyd Bode, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Walter Damrosch, Musical Counsel, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, New York 

Frank Freeman, Dean School Education, 
University California, Berkeley, California 


ELECTED NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
FEBRUARY 23, 1937 


Charles Beard, Historian, New Milford, Con- 
necticut 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 
Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

Kandel, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York, and Editor School and 
Society 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education and Director, Division Field 
Studies, Institute Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1941 
Albert Cook, State Superintendent Schools 
(Retired), Baltimore, Maryland 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 


James Conant, President Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

George Zook, President the American Coun- 
cil Education, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 


Stephen Duggan, Director Emeritus the In- 
stitute International Education, New York, 
New York 


Frank Graham, President the University 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


ELECTED NEW NEW 
FEBRUARY 22, 1944 


Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Circuit Court Appeals for the Sixth District 
(Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee), 
Cleveland, Ohio 

George Counts, Professor Education and Di- 
rector the Division Foundations Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

George Stoddard, President the University 
Illinois, Urbana, 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus the School 
Education, New York University, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MARCH 17, 1945 


Hyde Bailey, Professor Horti- 
culture Cornell University, Director 
Bailey Hortorium, Ithaca, New York 

Edward Elliott, President Emeritus Purdue 
University 

Evenden, Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Chairman 
the Committee Teacher Education the 
American Council Education, New York, 
New York 

Carl Seashore, Dean Emeritus the Graduate 
School the University lowa, The Gradu- 
ate College, The State University 
Iowa City, lowa 


ELECTED MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
MARCH 11, 1946 


Frank Baker, President Emeritus, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Edmund Day, President, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York and Trustee Tuskegee 
stitute 

Robert Hutchins, Chancellor, The University 
Chicago, Member the Board Directors 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., University 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

William Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
MARCH 1947 


Arthur Compton, Chancellor, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Ernest Horn, Director, University Elementary 
School and Professor Education, University 

Alexander Stoddard, Superintendent Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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DECEASED MEMBERS THE LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Grace Abbott, formerly Professor Public Wel- 
fare Administration, University Chicago. 
Elected February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus 
Education, University London, England. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, formerly Hull House, Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 1932; deceased 
May 21, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 
the University Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Elected February 25, 1926: deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

William Bagley, formerly Editor, School and 
Society, and Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. Elected February 28, 1928; 
deceased July 1946. 

Martha Berry, formerly Director Berry 
Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 
25, deceased February 27, 1942. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University: Editor, Science and 
other publications. Elected February 23, 1932; 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Lotus Coffman, formerly President the 
University Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
1928; deceased September 22, 1938. 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 
1941. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-26, 1926: deceased February 
1946. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Times. Elected February 20, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Elected February 
25, 1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 


Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. Elected February 28, 
1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 

Horne, formerly Professor Education, 
New York University, New York, New York, 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased August 16, 
1946. 

Jessup, formerly President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, New 
York. Elected April 10, deceased July 
1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Catholic 
America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, 1942; deceased June 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor 
Education, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, deceased 
July 18, 1946. 

Frederick Keppel, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, New York, New York. 
Elected February 24, 1942; deceased Septem- 
ber 1943. 

William Neilson, formerly President Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts, Elected 
February 25, deceased February 13, 
1946. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly Professor Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust 21, 

James Earl Russell, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 25-26, 1926; deceased November 
1945. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Febru- 
ary 24, 1936; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. Elected March deceased 
September 25, 1933. 

Marv Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Elected February 27, deceased Septem- 
ber 1947. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


Alpha 
University Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

(March 1911) 

President: Viola Dueringer, 1009 South Lo- 
cust Street, Champaign, 

Vice-president: Katherine Colyer, 112 West Hill 
Street, Champaign, 

Recording Secretary: Dorris Mellon, 601 West 
John Street, Champaign, 

Corresponding Secretary: Clara Shinker, 410 
North Garfield, Champaign, 

Treasurer: Mary McDougle, 806 Iowa Street, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Historian-Reporter: Miles Hartley, 1203 West 
Illinois Street, Urbana, Illinois 

Counselor: Liesette McHarry, 713 West Ver- 
mont Street, Urbana, 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
(March 30, 1912) 
Marie Anna Mehl, 1129 Eleventh 
Street, Boulder, Colorado 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
(April 23, 1915) 
President: William Lutker, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Miss Mildred Jane Carnall, Uni- 
versity Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Secretary-Treasurer: Chas. Caldwell, Univer- 
sity Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Historian-Reporter: Chas. Caldwell, Univer- 
sity Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Cartwright, University Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma 


Delta 
University Texas, Austin, Texas 
(May 30, 1916) 
Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932 


Epsilon 
Drake University, Des Moines 11, 
(February 23, 1917) 

President: John Kilgore, Twenty- 
fourth Street, Des Moines 11, 

Vice-president: Phyllis Ann Williams, 
Fortieth Street, Des Moines, lowa 

Secretary: Miriam Wolfe, 1080 Twenty-second 
Street, Des Moines, 

Treasurer: Emma Scott, Drake University, Des 
Moines, 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Wood, 1441 Fifty-sixth 
Street, Des Moines, 

Counselor: John Hutchinson, 3719 Crocker 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


2517 


Zeta 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
(June 13, 1917) 

President: Lotta Veazey, 2805 Stratford Avenue, 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Vice-president: Leah Carr, 128 Forest Avenue, 
Wyoming 15, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary: Olga Violet Stuewald, 
8333 Woodbine Avenue, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 

Recording Secretary: Lois Thomas, 1472 East- 
ern Avenue, Cincinnati Ohio 

Treasurer: Evelyn Von Behren, 7505 Fairpark 
Avenue, Cincinnati 16, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Joseph Beckman, 2450 
Highland Avenue, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 

Counselor: Margaret McKim, University Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 


Eta 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
(June 11, 1919) 
President: Sylvannus Monks, Jr., Bristol 
Street, Canandaigua, New York 
Vice-president: Carol Eubanks, 1419 Belle Plain, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary: Merry Rose Kellar, 237 South Grant 
Street, West Lafayette, Indiana 
Treasurer: Mary Jane Plyme, Stockwell, Indiana 
Historian-Reporter: Jim 1511 Spring 
Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Counselor: Ryder, Division Education 
and Applied Psychology, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


Theta 


Colorado State College Education, Greeley, 
Colorado 
(Tune 13, 1920) 
Counselor: Perry, Colorado State College 
Education, Greeley, Colorado 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
(March 15, 1920) 
Counselor: Dale Zeller, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas 


Kappa 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York 
(August 1920) 
President: William Coffman, West 
Street, Shanks Village, Orangeburg, New York 
Vice-president: Verna Dieckman, Whittier Hall, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1230 


Amsterdam Avenue, New York 27, New York 
Secretary: John McGill, Bancroft Hall, Teach- 
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ers College, Columbia University, 509 West 
Street, New York 27, New York 

Treasurer: Mrs. Sophia Ahmed, Whittier Hall, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1230 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Allen, Apartment 
301, 512 West 122nd Street, New York 27, 
New York 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 


Lambda 


Oklahoma and College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 
(April 16, 1921) 

President: Mildred Pruett, 105 Admiral Road, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Lawrence Penny, Thatcher 
Hall, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Lora Nell Bass, Murray Hall, 440, 
Oklahoma M., Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Clarence Pruitt, College Station, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Esther Patterson, 314 Hus- 
band Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Chauncey, School Education, 
Oklahoma College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois 
(March 1922) 

President: Marian Dean, 205 North Fell Ave- 
nue, Normal, 

Vice-president: Connie Thomassen, 212 Leland 
Street, Bloomington, Illinois 

Secretary: Esther Heiniger, 505 Sudduth Road, 
Normal, Illinois 

Treasurer: Rita Kraus, 603 Normal Avenue, 
Normal, Illinois 

Counselor: Schroeder, 1004 Broadway, 
Normal, Illinois 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(April 20, 1922) 

President: Paul Dietzel, Veterans’ Village, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 

Vice-president: Nancy Finley, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Second Vice-president: Nancy Sever, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio 

Recording Secretary: Velura Pitzenbarger, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary: Marian Maddux, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Treasurer: Lillian Montgomery, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio 


Historian-Reporter: Carol Osterman, Miami Uni- 
versitv, Oxford, Ohio 

Counselor: Christofferson, 210 South Pop- 
lar Street, Oxford, Ohio 

Associate Counselor: Annabel Cathcart, 
and Fallawonda, Oxford, Ohio 

Honorary Counselor: Minnich, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio 


University Alabama, University, Alabama 
(May 16, 1922) 

President: Joyce Jackson, University Alabama, 
University, Alabama 

Vice-president: Robert Couch, University Ala- 
bama, University, Alabama 

Secretary: Joyce Baxter, University Alabama, 
University, Alabama 

Treasurer: Mrs. Pauline Foster, P.O. Box 2242, 
University, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Wisdom, University 
Alabama, University, Alabama 

Counselor: Ralph Cowart, Drawer Uni- 
versity, Alabama 


Omicron 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 
(June 1922) 
President: Kathryn Compton, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Vice-president: Bernard Mastel, Ninth Avenue 
S.E., Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Secretary: Esther Robertson, Northern 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Treasurer: Vernon Gerharter, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Counselor: Nugent, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 
(June 20, 1922) 
Counselor: Carl Erikson, 101 Wallace Boule- 
vard, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Rho 


Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 
(October 28, 1922) 
President: Lawrence Daniel, 112 Tyler Avenue, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
Vice-president: Jerry Kuhn, 412 South College 
Avenue, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Secretary: Ruth Manford, 507 Grover Street, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
Treasurer: Eva Nell Raines, 220 Broad Street, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


; 


Counselor: Pauline Humphreys, 137 Grover 
Street, Warrensburg, Missouri 


Sigma 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
(January 11, 1932) 
Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936 


Tau 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
(February 24, 1923) 
President: Vaughnie Guffey, 608 South High 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Vice-president: Lillburn Via, Vets Housing Unit, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
Secretary: Eldon Banks, Vets Housing Unit, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
Treasurer: Jolene Underhill, 514 South Frank- 
lin Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: Jolene Underhill, 514 South 
Franklin Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Counselor: Berenice Beggs, 211 East Patterson 
Avenue, Kirksville, Missouri 


Upsilon 
University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
(June 23, 1923) 
President: Lillian Maguire, Yonge Build- 
ing, University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Vice-president: Eugene Kitching, High School 
Teacher, Yonge Laboratory School, 
Gainesville, Florida 
Secretary: James Campbell, Yonge 
Laboratory School, Gainesville, Florida 
Treasurer: Hugh Maxwell, Yonge Lab- 
oratory School, Gainesville, Florida 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Maude Watkins, 
Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville, Florida 
Counselor: Mead, Yonge Laboratory 
School, Gainesville, Florida 


Phi 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
(June 1923) 

President: Grace Greenawalt, East High School, 
Huntington, West Virginia 

First Vice-president: Virginia Foulk, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia 

Second Vice-president: Mary Day, 710 Jefferson 
Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia 

Secretary: Velma Holley, 3507 Third Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Carolyn Dwight, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Recorder-Historian: Clara Hall, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, West Virginia 

Counselor: Roy Woods, Marshall College, 


Huntington, West Virginia 


Chi 


Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 
(June 14, 1923) 
Counselor: John Dynes, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado 


Psi 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
(August 1923) 

President: Arlene Schlegel, Lawther Hall, ISTC, 
Cedar Falls, 

Vice-president: Leonard Anderson, 2204 Fremont 
Street, Cedar Falls, 

Secretary: Clarice Erbe, Bartlett Hall, ISTC, 
Cedar Falls, 

Treasurer: Darlys Diekmann, Bartlett Hall, ISTC, 
Cedar Falls, 

Historian-Reporter: Clarice Erbe, Bartlett Hall, 
ISTC, Cedar Falls, lowa 

Counselor: John Charles, 2223 Clay Street, 
Cedar Falls, 


Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
(August 1923) 
President: Pauline Kruse, McVey Cottage, Athens, 
Ohio 
Vice-president: William Youngman, Apart- 
ment 12A, University Apartments, East State 
Street, Athens, Ohio 
Recording Secretary: Bertina Laborde, West 
Mulberry Street, Athens, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary: Betty Stiles, West 
Mulberry Street, Athens, Ohio 
Treasurer: Irma Voigt, Park Place, Ath- 
ens, Ohio 
Historian-Reporter: Ronald Calendine, 
Street, Athens, Ohio 
Counselor: Ann Mumma, Box 388, Athens, 
Ohio 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
(November 10, 1923 

President: Gerald Hall, Griswold Street, 
Delaware, 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Grosjean, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Secretary: Barbara Lyons, Monnett Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Treasurer: William Brown, 452 North Sandusky 
Street, Delaware, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Marian Doll, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Social chairman: Barbara Kuhlman, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Counselor: Martha Dallmann, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio 
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Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
(February 19, 1924) 

President: Morris Underwood, 607 Dickson 
Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Vice-president, Mary Frank Nicholson, Kappa 
Kappa Gamma House, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Secretary: Anna Ruth Brummett, Work Hall, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Treasurer: John Nardin, 406 East Maple 
Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Counselor: Helen Graham, 526 Stonen Street, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Alpha Gamma 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
(May 19, 1924) 
President: Madie Lee Walker, 475 West Second 
Street, Lexington, Kentucky 
Vice-president: Mrs. Robert Greathouse, Asbury 
College, Wilmore, Kentucky 
Secretary: Dickerson, College Commerce, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Treasurer: Taylor, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Counselor: Margaret Bell Humphreys, College 
Commerce, University Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 
Alpha Delta 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
(January 12, 1925) 
President: Ernest Cason, Florida State Uni- 
School Education, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida 
Vice-president: Betty Long, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida 
Secretary, Gloria Hughes, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida 
Treasurer: Edna Parker, School Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Historian-Reporter: Yolanda Arias, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Counselor: Hinson, School Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


Alpha Epsilon 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb, 
(February 27, 1925) 

President: Donald Marshall, 341 South Johnson 
Street, Macomb, Illinois 

Vice-president: Catherine Bauner, Grote 
Macomb, Illinois 

Secretary: Luan Bown, 303 West Adams Street, 
Macomb, 

Treasurer: Homer Sims, 520 North Lafayette 
Street, Macomb, 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Bogren, 303 West 
Adams Street, Macomb, 

Counselor: Archer, Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, Illinois 


Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
(March 14, 1925) 

President: Harold Balzer, College Housing 
Unit No. 59, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Vice-president: Martha Jane Anderson, 422 West 
Jefferson, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Secretary: Belle Provorse, 1923 South Elm, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas 

Treasurer: Odella Nation, 212 West Madison, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

Historian-Reporter: Marquardt, 601 
West Forest, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Counselor: Eulalia Roseberry, 1610 South Olive, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri 
(April 17, 1925) 
President: Strunk, 512 North Boulevard, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Vice-president: Adelle Rose Leming Hall, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Secretary: Mrs. Mary Ludwig, 1405 Dunklin 
Avenue, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Treasurer-Recorder: Knehans, 510 
North Boulevard, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: Loida Marie Farrow, 1829 
Bloomfield Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Counselor: Krusé, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Alpha Theta 


The University Akron, Akron Ohio 
(April 24, 1925) 

President: Robert Weaver, 132 Twenty-eighth 
Street, Barberton, Ohio 

Vice-president: Marjorie Goldsberry, 653 Winans 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio 

Secretary: Eckert, 1854 Tenth Street, 
Akron, Ohio 

Treasurer: Mary Dague, 948 Peerless Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Opp, 1405 Grant 
Street, Akron, Ohio 

Counselor: Howard Evans, 679 Ardleigh 
Drive, Akron, Ohio 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas 
(January 23, 1926) 

President: Dorothy Jeanne Smith, Box 5602, 
Station, Denton, Texas 

Vice-president: Jean Kinzy, Box 5585, Sta- 
tion, Denton, Texas 

Recording Secretary: Wrenna Fortson, Box 5611, 
Station, Denton, Texas 


Corresponding Secretary: Ouita Taylor, 315 Nor- 
mal Avenue, Denton, Texas 

Treasurer: Betty Bender, 309 Fry Street, 
Denton, Texas 

Counselor: Lewis Newton, Box 5212, 
Station, Denton, Texas 


Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 
(February 12, 1926) 

President: Joanne Shepard, 1509 South Tenth 
Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Vice-president: William Parsons Hall, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Secretary: Vivian Lovett, Residence Hall, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 

Treasurer: Fred Brengle, R.R. West Terre 
Haute, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: 
Hall, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Counselor: John Shannon, 451 North 
Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Residence 


Alpha Lambda 


University Denver, Denver, Colorado 
(May 22, 1926) 

President: Laura Fisher, 2816 Vine Street, 
Denver Colorado 

Vice-president: Mrs. Virginia Hardin Stearns, 
1615 Madison Street, Denver Colorado 

Recording Secretary: Patricia Carson, 1690 Que- 
bec Street, Denver Colorado 

Corresponding Secretary: Doris Horney, 260 
Grant Street, Denver Colorado 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Leslie, 1355 Lafayette 
Street, Denver Colorado 

Historian: Verona Flichman, 2065 South York 
Street, Denver 10, Colorado 

Counselor: Asfahl, 965 South University 
Boulevard, Denver Colorado 


Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
(May 25, 1926) 

President: Jessie Mae Halsted, 719 Grand Ave- 
nue, Laramie, Wyoming 

John Goodman, 511 
South Sixth Street, Laramie, Wyoming 

Second Vice-president: Beatrice Iverson, 320 
South 6th Street, Laramie, Wyoming 

Secretary: Frances Ready, 203 South Ninth Street, 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Treasurer: Agnes Gunderson, 719 Grand Ave- 
nue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Historian-Reporter: Rosemarie Monnett, 809 
Grand Avenue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Counselor: Clarice Whittenburg, 203 South Ninth 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
(May 28, 1926) 

President: Jean Stewart, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 

Vice-president: Calvin White, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California 

Recording Secretary: Rosalie Garaicotchea, Chico 
State College, Chico, California 

Corresponding Secretary: Jean Shepard, Chico 
State College, Chico, California 

Treasurer: Mary Nelson, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 

Counselor: Philip Chico State College, 
Chico, California 


Alpha 


College William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
(April 22, 1927) 

President: Lucy Jones, Chi Omega House, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia 

Vice-president: William Council, General De- 
livery, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Secretary: Katherine Rhodes, Box 984, Williams- 
burg, Virginia 

Treasurer: Lois Rilee, General Delivery, 
liamsburg, Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Vivian Deford, General De- 
livery, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Counselor: Kenneth Cleeton, College William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 


Alpha Omicron 


Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 
(May 12, 1927) 
Charter withdrawn 


Alpha 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
(May 14, 1927) 
President: Dell Kjer, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville Tennessee 
Secretary: Mrs. Willodene Stewart, Peabody 
College, Nashville Tennessee 
Treasurer: Marie Haigwood, Peabody College, 
Nashville Tennessee 
Counselor: Bess McCann, Peabody 
Nashville Tennessee 


Alpha Rho 


Santa Barbara College, University California, 
Santa Barbara, California 
(May 20, 1927) 
President: Walter Erickson, 613 West Dela 
Guerra, Santa Barbara, California 
First Vice-president: Dorothy Eichelberger, 176% 
Prospect Street, Santa Barbara, California 
Second Vice-president: Alice Chard, 1129 San 
Pascual, Santa Barbara, California 


College, 
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Corresponding Secretary: Laura Goetke, 1230 
Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Reid, “A,” 
West Anapamu Street, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia 

Social Secretary: Virginia Sipe, 515 North Mil- 
pas, Santa Barbara, California 

Treasurer: Mary Lou Gustafson, 1554 A.P.S., 
Santa Barbara, California 

Counselor: William Hayes, 614 Sierra 
Santa Barbara, California 


Alpha Sigma 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
(May 21, 1927) 
President: Neda Barisic, 4228 Alabama Street, 
San Diego California 
Vice-president: Herbert Minshall, 4409 New 
Hampshire Street, San Diego California 
Secretary: Louise Kreiss, 4076 Centre Street, 
San Diego California 
Treasurer: Juanita Lowry, 152 North Massa- 
chusetts Street, Lemon Grove, California 
Historian-Reporter: Noma Hodgkiss, 4955 
Marlborough Drive, San Diego California 
Counselor: Katherine Corbett, 3845 Falcon, 
San Diego California 


Alpha Tau 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
(May 27, 1927) 
Counselor: Proctor, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 


Alpha Upsilon 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 
(July 21, 1927) 
President: Helen Griffith, 506 North High Street, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
Vice-president: Martha Rector, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Secretary: Alma Kraus, 109 Kenmore Street, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Dorothea Mae Watson, 320 Coburn 
Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Counselor: Rebecca Pollock, 300 Glendon 
Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Alpha Phi 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
(January 17, 1928) 

President: Fred Sloan, Jr., Faculty Apartment 
13-A, Hare Avenue, Auburn, Alabama 

Vice-president: Lucy Wheeler, Alumni Hall, Col- 
lege Street, Auburn, Alabama 

Secretary: Marian Boyd Gray, Dormitory II, 
I., Auburn, Alabama 

Treasurer: Thomas Gandy, Box 11, Route 
Opelika, Alabama 


Counselor: Joseph Leese, 133 Thomas Street, 
Auburn, Alabama 


Alpha Chi 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
(January 30, 1928) 
President: Rose Marie Pace, Box 555, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Vice-president: Gladys Farmer, Box 515, 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Recording Thacker, Box 
447, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia 
Corresponding Secretary: Audrey Hinton, Box 
452, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia 
Treasurer: Rose. Marie Mitchell, Box 63, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Historian: Jane Staples, 550 South Main Street, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Reporter: Ruth Thompson, Box 454, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Counselor: Alfred Eagle, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Alpha Psi 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin Ohio 
(February 11, 1928) 
President: Fred Schuld, Hunter Street, Tiffin, 
Ohio 
Vice-president: Jane Brown, Williard 
Tiffin, Ohio 
Secretary: Richard Bois, Apartment 124 
Hedges Street, Tiffin, Ohio 
Treasurer: Adele Shoub, Williard Hall, Tiffin, 
Ohio 
Historian-Reporter: Mattie Mae Klingman, 
France Hall, Tiffin, Ohio 
Counselor: Williams, 277 East Perry 
Street, Tiffin Ohio 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
(February 15, 1928) 

President: Patricia Adams, Alpha Delta, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon 

Vice-president: Frances Glibert, Alpha Gamma 
Delta, Corvallis, Oregon 

Secretary: Marion Locher, Heather Rae House, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Treasurer: Martha Lee, 2825 Arnold Way, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon 

Historian-Reporter: Judy Ramsey, Chi Omega, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Counselor: Riley Clinton, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
(February 21, 1928) 
President: Helen Zuckswerth, 593 South Sixth 
Street, San Jose, California 


Vice-president: Jack Ward, 405 South Tenth 
Street, San Jose, California 

Secretary: Patricia Barton, 1625 Dale Avenue, 
San Jose, California 

Treasurer: Harry Jensen, Department Edu- 
cation, San Jose State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia 

Historian-Reporter: Rae Zimmer, 
Seventh Street, San Jose, California 

Counselor: Roy Willey, Department Educa- 
tion, San Jose State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia 


304 South 


Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire, Durham, 
New Hampshire 
(February 23, 1928) 

President: Edward Crawford, 340 North 
State Street, Concord, New Hampshire 

Vice-president: Roland Gray, Granite St., 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 

Secretary: Florence McCarthy, High Street, 
Andover, Massachusetts 

Treasurer: Doris Tyrrell, Mill Road, Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire 

Auditor: Regina Thornton, Riddle Street, 
Manchester, New Hampshire 

Counselor: Monroe Stowe, Mill Road, 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Beta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1928) 

President: Grant Dunham, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Steve Ferko, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Zoe Ross, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Marilyn Eckard, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Richard Miller, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Pearl Reed, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
(May 14, 1928) 

President: Haggard, 1312 North Sixth, 
Durant, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Mrs, Evelyn Wood, 609 West 
Pine, Durant, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Mrs. Betty Moran Ward, 1116 North 
First, Durant, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Bertha Byrns, 416 West Mulberry, 
Durant, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Hazel Morgan, 1122 
North Third, Durant, Oklahoma 

Fort, 1306 North Sixth, 
Durant, Oklahoma 


Beta Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 
(May 21, 1928) 

President: Charlotte Grizzard, Box 167, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 

Vice-president: Ella Stone Smith, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia 

Secretary: Betty Bondurant, 504 First Avenue, 
Farmville, Virginia 

Treasurer: Marian Hahn, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Harriette Sutherland, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 

Counselor: Pauline Camper, Box 131, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
(June 1928) 

President: Peggy Lou Pence, Forney Hall, Mos- 
cow, Idaho 

Vice-president: Robert Arl Burns, Box 193, Uni- 
versity Station, Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary: Joyce Cooke, Alpha Chi Omega, Mos- 
cow, Idaho 

Treasurer: Afton Swenson, Ridenbaugh Hall, 
Moscow, Idaho 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Jackson, Gamma 
Phi Beta, Moscow, Idaho 

Counselor: Wayne Smith, Administration 211, 
University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma 
(June 1928) 

Goetz, Montgomery Hall, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla- 
home 

Vice-president: Hazel Gray, 652 North Beard 
Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mary Ellen Bridges, Mont- 
gomery Hall, Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Jacqueline Jones, Memorial 
Hall, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma 

Counselor: Lenna Smock, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Beta Theta 


State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
(January 26, 1929) 

President: Jane Hogue, 124 Winnebago, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Phyllis Treptow, 242 Scott Street, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Elizabeth Rasmussen, West Lincoln, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertha Merker, Cherry 
Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Historian-Reporter: Gloria Ristow, 1516 Oregon 
Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Hulda Dilling, Windermere, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Beta Iota 


Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo 45, Michigan 
(February 1929) 

President: Patricia Whiteside, Spindler 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan 

Vice-president: Priscilla Barnes, Walwood Hall, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan 

Secretary: Alice Pratt, 801 Davis Street, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 

Treasurer: Eleanor Carter, 4183 South Westredge 
Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Arcadia 
Brook Trailer Camp, Trailer No. 36, West 
Michigan Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Counselor: Wm. McKinley Robinson, 1414 Low 
Road, Kalamazoo 41, Michigan 


Beta Kappa 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
(May 1929) 
Counselor: Richie, University Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
(May 24, 1929) 

President: Frances Jones, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Vice-president: Marianna Parsons, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama 

Secretary: Irene Foster, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama 

Treasurer: Ann Connally, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Anna Gayle Nelson, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, 100 Naborr Street, 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Beta 
Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
(May 25, 1929) 

President: Lois Christensen, Eliza Morgan Hall, 
Peru, Nebraska 

Vice-president: Aileen Wheeldon, Eliza Morgan 
Hall, Peru, Nebraska 

Secretary: Claramae Kuhlman, Eliza Morgan 
Hall, Peru, Nebraska 

Treasurer: Louis Graham, Box 82, Peru, Ne- 
braska 

Counselor: Maxwell, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
South Dakota 
(May 25, 1929) 
President: Richard Haley, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Vice-president: Douglas Bell, Spearfish, South 
Dakota 
Secretary: Gean Beets, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Treasurer: Bennett, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Historian-Reporter: Estella Bennett, Spearfish, 
South Dakota 
Counselor: Ida Henton, Spearfish, South 
Dakota 


Beta 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
(May 20, 1929) 
President: Jane Young, Burleson Hall, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas 
Vice-president: Ruby Frances Chiesa, Burleson 
Hall, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Secretary: Christine Stephenson, Burleson Hall, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Treasurer: Dr. Lorena Stretch, School Educa- 
tion, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Historian-Reporter: Mildred Posey, Burleson, 
Hall, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Counselor: Goetting, School Education, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 


Beta Omicron 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee 11, 
Wisconsin 
(April 17, 1930) 
President: Willowene Alofs, 3028 North Oakland 
Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: (To elected) 

Secretary: Lois Schroeder, 2418 North 
Twenty-fifth Street, Milwaukee Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Gerald Farley, 2638 North Frederick 

Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
Gregoria Karides, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee 11, Wiscon- 
sin 
Counselor: John Lazenby, 3544 North Fred- 
erick Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 


Beta 
New York University, New York New York 
(May 24, 1930) 
President: Anita Niebanck, Gautier Avenue, 
Jersey City New Jersey 
Vice-president: Dwight Daugherty, Forest 
Street, Montclair, New Jersey 
Corresponding Secretary: Minnie Feldman, 119 
Street, Brooklyn, New York 
Recording Secretary: Mr. Woodrow Van Court, 
Press Building 26, New York University, New 
York New York 
Treasurer: Mrs. Clara Carr Stallard, 433 South 
Maple Avenue, Glen Rock, New Jersey 
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Reporter: Miss Gladys Thorne, 137 West 
142 Street, New York, New York 

Librarian: Miss Muriel Crooks, 438 Seventy-third 
Street, Brooklyn New York 

Historian: Julia Harney, 302 Pavonia Avenue, 
Jersey City New Jersey 

Counselor: Charles Skinner, Press Building 26, 
New York University, New York New 
York 


Beta Rho 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
(May 27, 1930) 

President: Esther Capwell, North Hall, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Pauline Levengood, North Hall, 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsyl- 

vania 

Secretary: Janice Monroe, North Hall, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Doris Willson, North Hall, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Rena Carlson, North Hall, 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Counselor: Margaret O’Brien, State Teachers 
College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


Beta Sigma 


Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia 
(May 28, 1930) 
Charter withdrawn, Institutional merger 


Beta Tau 


LaCrosse State Teachers College, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin 
(June 1930) 
President: Athenial Stuebbe, 226 Main Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: Cora Forbush, 321 North 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Maxine Hayden, 1404 Cass Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Eugene Guirl, 361 South 21st Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
Historian-Reporter: Vivian Munson, 925 Redfield 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin 
Counselor: Walters, 215 North 24th Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 


Beta Upsilon 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
(June 1930) 
President: Richard Kohlmeyer, 7446 Liberty 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
Vice-president: Howard Cummings, 7529 Caron- 
delet Avenue, Clayton, Missouri 
Secretary: Beverly Grossberg, 318 South Hanley 
Road, St. Louis, Missouri 
Treasurer: Stephen Gribble, Greeley Ave- 
nue, Webster Groves, Missouri 


Historian-Reporter: 
Westminster Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Counselor: Frank Wright, 5947 Waterman 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 
(December 16, 1930) 

President: John Wolff, No. Victory Village, 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 

Vice-president: Naomi Polkinghorn, West 
Palm Lane, Phoenix, Arizona 

Secretary: Barbara Balentine, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona 

Treasurer: Joan Bryant, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Benner, 1211 East 
Willetta, Phoenix, Arizona 

Counselor: Payne, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona 


Beta Chi 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
(December 17, 1930) 

President: Steve Chevanich, Kinlani Apartments, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Vice-president: Leland McPherson, Clark Homes, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Secretary: Claire Cochran, North Hall, Flagstaff, 
Arizona 

Treasurer: Harilyn Krause, North Hall, Flagstaff, 
Arizona 

Historian-Reporter: George Martini, 
State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 

Counselor: Tyson, South Beaver Street, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


Beta Psi 
Eastern State College, Charleston, 
(January 

President: Wilma Guthrie, 870 Seventh Street, 
Charleston, 
Vice-president: Norma June Lathrop, 1616 Ninth 

Street, Charleston, Illinois 
Secretary: Marianne Bower, Pemberton Hall, 
Charleston, Illinois 
Treasurer: Shirley Middlesworth, 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 
Historian-Reporter: Marian Mills, 1616 Ninth 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 
Counselor: Reinhardt, 
Street, Charleston, 


4543 


Arizona 


306 Polk 


859 Eleventh 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
(January 13, 1931) 
President: Betty Robinson, 525 Walnut Avenue, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
Vice-president: Delaine Travis, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont State College, West Virginia 
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Secretary: Mary Alice Stewart, Hopewell Road, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Frank Hall, 1237 Fennimore Street, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: 1108 Ridg- 
ley Avenue, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Counselor: (To elected) 


Gamma Alpha 


Radford College, Radford, Virginia 
(February 1931) 
President: Virginia Wall, Cambria, Virginia 
Vice-President: Blanche Daniels, Radford, Vir- 
ginia 
Secretary: Anne Spiers, Radford, Virginia 
Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, Radford, Virginia 
Historian-Reporter: Jeanne Jessee, Radford, Vir- 
ginia 
Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, Radford, Virginia 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(February 21, 1931) 
President: Elroy Dalberg, West Main 
Street, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Michael Remetz, Teachers Col- 
lege, Box 269, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Recording Secretary: Rose Kraiser, Teachers 
College, Box 97, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Corresponding Secretary: Nancy Fisk, 304 
West Mahoning Street, Danville, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Patrick James Rooney, Teachers Col- 
lege, Box 242, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Helene Brown, Teachers Col- 
lege, Box 100, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Nell Maupin, Teachers College, Box 
27, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


Gamma Gamma 
Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, 


Minnesota 
(May 1931) 
President: Norman Carlson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Vice-president: Judith Chilton, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Secretary: Steele, State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
Treasurer: Steele, State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
Historian-Reporter: Miss Ragna State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Counselor: Arnold Christensen, 1002 8th 
Avenue South, Moorhead, Minnesota 


Gamma Delta 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota 


(May 1931) 
(Inactive) 


Gamma Epsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey 
(May 22, 1931) 

President: Alma Lindland, Chapin Hall, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Helen Kowalick, Chapin Hall, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 

Secretary: Elsie Courtney, Hawthorne Ave- 
nue, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Anne McCumsey, Chesnut Road, 
Verona, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Henry Van Dyke, 105 Cot- 
tage Street, Midland Park, New Jersey 

Counselor: Henryetta Sperle, North Ful- 
lerton Avenue, Montclair, New Jersey 


Gamma Zeta 


Trenton State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey 
(May 22, 1931) 
President: Benjamin Garmize, Box 443, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
Vice-president: Virginia 123 Main 
Avenue, Ocean Grove, New Jersey 
Recording Secretary: Dolores Craft, 835 State 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey 
Corresponding Secretary: Betty Lou Whittaker, 
517 Long Branch Avenue, Long Branch, New 
Jersey 
Salem, New Jersey 
Counselor: William Warner, 398 Stuyvesant 
Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey 


R.D. 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, 
New Mexico 
(May 26, 1931) 

President: Mollie Cerny, State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 

Vice-president: Martin, Principal, Ele- 
mentary School, State Teachers College, Silver 
City, New Mexico 

Secretary: Norma Maxwell, Assistant Registrar, 
State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mex- 
ico 

Treasurer: Recene Ashton, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Silver City, New Mexico 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. lola Jursch, 311 
Street, Silver City, New Mexico 

Counselor: James, President, State Teach- 
ers College, Silver City, New Mexico 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
(May 28, 1931) 
President: Glenn Flora, Rural Route Mun- 
cie, Indiana 
Vice-president: John Fitch, 404 Beechwood Ave- 
nue, Muncie, Indiana 


Secretary: Jeanne Hower, R.R. Huntington, 
Indiana 

Treasurer: William Harrison Galberack, 404 
South Hutchinson Street, Muncie, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: June DeWood, 3710 Shady 
Court, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Counselor: Jeep, 318 North Talley Ave- 
nue, Muncie, Indiana 


Gamma Iota 


College the City New York, 
New York, New York 
(May 29, 1931) 
President: Helen Greenberg, 2262 Strauss Street, 
Brooklyn 12, New York 
Vice-president: Benjamin Klebaner, 604 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Brooklyn New York 
Secretary: Shirley Peterman, 708 West 
Street, New York 32, New York 
Treasurer: Esther Herbst, 1143 53rd Street, 
Brooklyn 19, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Nancy Schroeder, 53-16 37th 
Road, Woodside, Long Island, New York 
Counselor: Egbert Turner, 124 Lee Avenue, 
Yonkers New York, School Educa- 
tion, The City College 139th Street and Con- 
vent Avenue, New York 31, New York 


Gamma Kappa 
University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(May 30, 1931) 
President: Betty Roberts, 2205 East Second, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Jean Moore Roberts, 802 South 
Cheyenne, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Secretary: Glover, 3518 East Archer Street, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Treasurer: Dorothy Dean, 239 East Young Street, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Historian-Reporter: lone Glover, 
Archer Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Ross Beall, 1632 South 
Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


3518 


Florence 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
(June 1931) 
Counselor: Gertrude Bishop, 7728 Suffolk, Web- 
ster Groves Missouri 


Gamma 


New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, 
Buffalo New York 
(June 1931) 
President: Margaret Abbott, Columbia 
Drive, Williamsville 20, New York 
Vice-president: Roberta Howard, 1080 Abbott 
Road, Buffalo 20, New York 
Secretary: Jennie Provenzano, 152 Seventh 
Street, Buffalo New York 


Treasurer: Marion Brunea, 2230 Clover 
Road, Rochester 10, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Alice Winfield, 552 High- 
gate Avenue, Buffalo 15, New York 

Counselor: Chester Pugsley, 666 Auburn Ave- 
nue, Buffalo New York 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
(June 1931) 

President: Helen Carter, 1302 Bradbury Avenue, 
Indianapolis Indiana 

Vice-president: Clara Rose Holmes, South 
West Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Secretary: Betty Keogh, 2836 North Delaware 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Treasurer: Edward O’Nan, 545 Fletcher Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Morrison, 4024 
Central Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Counselor: Frank Gorman, 334 West Maple 
Road, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(October 17, 1931) 

President: Norma Dresher, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: 
Pennsylvania 

Recording Secretary: Regina Strzalka, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Corresponding Secretary: Dorothy Dawe, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Treasurer: Jane Burkert, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, 

Historian-Reporter: Betty LaBarre, 723 Main 
St., Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Francis McGarry, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


Portland, 


Gamma Omicron 


University Maine, Orono, Maine 
(February 15, 1932) 

President: (To elected) 

Vice-president: Alice Robinson, 252 South Esta- 
brooke, University Maine, Orono, Maine 

Secretary: Ruth Berglund, 253 South Estabrooke, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 

Treasurer: Ruth Berglund, 253 South Estabrooke, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 

Historian-Reporter: Eugene Mawhinney, 3-G 
South Apartments, University Maine, Orono, 
Maine 

Counselor: Payson Smith, Stevens, South, Uni- 
versity Maine, Orono, Maine 
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Gamma 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
(April 23, 1932) 

President: Adeline Wendt, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Vice-president: Richard Clugston, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Secretary: Ruth Person, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Freeberg, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Historian-Reporter: Alma Scott, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Counselor: Herbert Clugston, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Gamma Rho 
Municipal University Wichita, Wichita, 
Kansas 
(May 26, 1932) 
President: Richard Elving, 207 South Glendale, 
Wichita, Kansas 
Vice-president: Zellah Dustin, 533 North Crest- 
way, Wichita, Kansas 
Recording Secretary: Mary Kay McNair, 1510 
Fairmount Avenue, Wichita Kansas 
Corresponding Secretary: Gloris Davis, 330 South 
Volutsia, Wichita, Kansas 
Treasurer: Cecil Read, 425 North Erie, 
Wichita, Kansas 
Historian-Reporter: Jean Shryock, 521 Kelly, 
Augusta, Kansas 
Leslie Sipple, 3223 East First 
Street, Wichita Kansas 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 
(January 13, 1934) 

President: Rosemary Trawatha, 340 Euclid Ave- 
nue, San Bruno, California 

Vice-president: Ruth Fraser, Highland Ave- 
nue, Piedmont, California 

Corresponding Secretary: Shirley Bercovich, 1440 
Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, California 

Recording Secretary: Betty Lou Ackert, 1760 
16th Avenue, San Francisco, California 

Treasurer: Eugene Benefiel, 647 Street, 
San Francisco, California 

Historian-Reporter: Marie Louise Sommer, 350 
Buchanan Street, San Francisco, California 

Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, 380 Magellan Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, California 


Gamma Tau 


Winona State Teachers’ College, Winona, 
Minnesota 
(February 10, 1934) 
Counselor: Floretta Murray, 501 Harriet Street, 
Winona, Minnesota 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 
(May 10, 1934) 
President: John Anderson Hunter, Box 8684, 
University, Louisiana 
Vice-president: Carrie Lee Hamilton, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Secretary-Treasurer: Jessie Mullin, 1424 St. 
Rose Avenue, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Historian-Reporter: Doris Watwood, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Counselor: George Deer, College Educa- 
tion, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 


Louisiana 
Gamma Phi 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 


(May 11, 1934) 

President: Mary Wilson, 401 New Second 
Street, Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Vice-president: Dorothy Hurley, Box 162, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisi- 
ana 

Secretary: Anna Frances Hubley, Box 763, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Treasurer: Alice Jones, Box 509, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Glover, Box 183, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Lou- 
isiana 

Counselor: Mamie Bowman, 300 College Ave- 
nue, Natchitoches, Louisiana 


State Teachers College, Worcester 
Massachusetts 
(March 1935) 

President: Mary Londergan, Townsend 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Vice-president: Dorothy Dunn, Fisher Street, 
Westboro, Massachusetts 

Secretary: Clara Saunders, Charlton, Massa- 
chusetts 

Treasurer: Dorothy Dunn, Fisher Street, West- 
boro, Massachusetts 

Historian-Reporter: Clara Saunders, Charlton, 
Massachusetts 

Counselor: Lawrence Averill, State Teachers 
College, Worcester Massachusetts 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno California 
(April 13, 1935) 
Counselor: Francis Smith, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno California 


‘ 


Gamma Omega 


Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
(April 27, 1935) 

President: Adrian Randle, Thatcher Hall, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Thelma Lambert, East Seventh 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Frances Lauderdale, Murdaugh Hall, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Dorothy Serviss, Murdaugh Hall, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Beadle, Murdaugh 
Hall, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, 222 East Fourth 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 
(May 1935) 

President: Martha Louise Johnson, College 
Box 661, Richmond, Kentucky 

Vice-President: Allen Pennington, Mattoxville, 
Richmond, Kentucky 

Secretary: Allene Grubb, College Box 385, 
Richmond, Kentucky 

Treasurer: Vivian Ratliff, College Post Office, 
Richmond, Kentucky 

Counselor: Mattox, 380 High Street, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky 


Delta Beta 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


(May 15, 1935) 
Counselor: Heer, Kent, Ohio 


Delta Gamma 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
(May 24, 1935) 
President: Betty Munsey, Athens, West Virginia 
Vice-President: Emily Frye, 512 Fourth Street, 
Bluefield, West Virginia 
Secretary: Ruth Combs, Athens, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Cloyd Armbrister, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia 
Counselor: Nancy Lohn, Athens, West Virginia 


Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
(May 25, 1935) 

President: Emily Wright, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Vice-president: Molly Redfern, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Secretary: Kathryn Axman, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Treasurer: Frances Henderson, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Historian-Reporter: Rebecca Jacques, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Counselor: Willis Magginis, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, 
(May 29, 1935) 

President: Muriel Mapes, Northern State 
Teachers College, Williston Hall, DeKalb, 
linois 

Vice-president: Loraine Marcum, South 
Adams, Freeport, 

Secretary: Marilyn Vose, 239 West Locust Street, 
DeKalb, Illinois 

Treasurer: Shirley Carlson, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Williston Hall, De- 
Kalb, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Petrie, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Williston Hall, 
DeKalb, Illinois 

Counselor: George Terwilliger, 
Avenue, DeKalb, 


Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 
(May 27, 1947) 

President: Howard Brown, 420 West Magnetic 
Street, Marquette, Michigan. 

Vice-presdent: Bette Henne, 315 West Ridge 
Street, Marquette, Michigan 

Secretary: Jean Wallin, 316 Fair Avenue, Mar- 
quette, Michigan 

Treasurer: Howard Hansen, 1107 North Front 
Street, Marquette, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Bills, 710 North Third 
Street, Marquette, Michigan 

Counselor: Maude VanAntwerp, Northern 
Michigan College Education, Marquette, 


Michigan 
Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
(January 11, 1936) 

President: Luella Harzman, 917 Flynn, 
Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Bess Chappell, 716 Locust, Alva, 
Oklahoma 

Secretary: Annette Parker, 
Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Harold Huneke, 909 Barnes, 
Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Wenona Easterly, 822 Col- 
lege, Alva, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Wilma Ernst, 815 Seventh Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 
(May 1936) 
President: Mr. Dan Farlow, Jackson Hall, Sam 


330 College 


Alva, 


High, Alva, 


Alva, 
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Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 

Vice-president: Jean Gibbs, Belvin Hall, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 

Secretary: Kathleen Garrett, Annex Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Treasurer: Mrs. Reba Griffin, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Reba Griffin, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 

Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
(May 1936) 
President: Nolan Sahuc, 1428 Johnston Street, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Vice-president: Katherine Landry, Foster Hall, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 
Recording Secretary: Jacqueline Breaux, Foster 
Hall, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, La- 
fayette, Louisiana 
Corresponding-Treasurer: 232 
General Gardner Street, Lafayette, Louisiana 
Historian-Reporter: George Barth, 112 Edwin 
Street, Lafayette, Louisiana 
Counselor: Hollis Long, 703 Taft Street, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
(May 16, 1936) 
Counselor: Obed Williamson, Cheney, Washing- 
ton 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
(June 13, 1936) 

President: Frances Hurst, 1427 Holbrook Street 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 

Vice-president: Helen Jackson, 5822 4th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Corresponding Secretary: Jean Beltz, 234 Tuck- 
erman Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Recording Secretary: Eugenia Burrows, 2617 
Newton Street N.E., Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Ednah Koontz, 7373 Largo 
Road, Washington, D.C. 

Historian-Reporter: Esther Hanson, 205 Rock 
Creek Road, Washington, D.C. 

Counselor: Anna Halberg, 1701 Massachu- 
setts Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Delta 


Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
(May 1937) 

President: Lois Jack, R.D. #2, Bridgeville, 
Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Alice Mae Smith, 112 Arthur 
Street, Zelienople, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Kathryn Gehman, Main Street, Per- 
kasie, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Lois Waite, 2341 McNary Boule- 
vard, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Shortt, Education Department, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penn- 
sylvania 


Delta 


State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
(January 22, 1938) 

President: Virginia Bull, North Prairie 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Ludella Albrecht, 101 Fremont 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Marjorie Frohmader, North 
Prairie Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Lois Duckey, 302 South 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: Raymond Wagener, 310 
Pratt Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Reuben Klumb, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Prairie 


Delta 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
(January 28, 1938) 

President: Dr. Emma Curtis, 2545 Boulevard, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Miss Edna Agan, 641 Borden- 
town Avenue, Amboy, New Jersey 

Secretary: Dorothy Stuart, Chatham Street, 
Chatham, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Edna Wood, 494 Church Street, Long 
Branch, New Jersey 


Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Hanna Williams- 


(Dr.), 114 Cray Terrace, Fanwood, New Jer- 
sey. 

Counselor: Clarence Partch, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Frances Hoydar, Box 46, Central 
Washington College Education, Ellensburg, 
Washington 

Vice-president: Harry Flesher, Box 314, Central 
Washington College Education, Ellensburg, 
Washington 


Secretary: Mrs. June Bach Hill, Box 215, Cen- 
tral Washington College Education, Ellens- 
burg, Washington 

Treasurer: Mrs. Ruth Woods, 702 East Fifth 
Street, Ellensburg, Washington 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Babcock, Box 384, 
Central Washington College Education, 
lensburg, Washington. 

Counselor: Amanda Hebeler, East Eighth 
Street, Ellensburg, Washington 


Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Mrs. Ann Dews Ridgeway, Hender- 
son State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ar- 
kansas 

Vice-president: Amy Jean Greene, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkan- 
sas 

Recording Secretary: Nell Jordan, 13th and Pine 
Street, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Treasurer: Erwin Garner, Henderson 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Blanche Drake Dews, 
Elementary School, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Counselor: Adelphia Meyer Basford, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkan- 
sas 


State 


Delta Rho 


Newark State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey 
(February 19, 1938) 
President: Evelyn Dougherty, Ridgedale Avenue, 
Madison, New Jersey 
Vice-president: Nancy Hahn, 105 Coeyman Ave- 
nue, Nutley, New Jersey 
Secretary: 
Street, West Orange, New Jersey 
Assistant Secretary: Valerie Schwartz, 329 Si- 
mons Avenue, Hackensack, New Jersey 
Treasurer: Shirley Friedman, 175 West End 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 
Historian-Reporter: Jane Reed, 305 Whitford 
Avenue, Nutley, New Jersey 
Counselor: Martha Downs, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Newark New Jersey 


Washington 


Delta Sigma 


Lock Haven State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
(May 12, 1938) 

President: Arden Munson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Phyllis Brumbaugh, 

Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Evelyn Royer, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


Howard, 


Treasurer: June Hutchings, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Kaler, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


Star Route, 


Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1938) 

President: Evelyn Plumb, 250 North Hall, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Estella Krause, 350 North Hall, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Penn- 
sylvania 

Secretary: Audrey Laman, 338 North Hall, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Treasurer: Robert McGregor, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Herr, 354 North Hall, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Penn- 
sylvania 

Counselor: Weisenfluh 


Delta Upsilon 


State Teachers College, Jersey City New Jersey 
(June 11, 1938) 

President: Helen Krikorian, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City New Jersey 

Vice-president: Jeanne Armstrong, State Teachers 
College, Jersey City New Jersey 

Secretary: Marie Ryan, State Teachers College, 
Jersey City New Jersey 

Corresponding Secretary: Eileen Barry, State 
Teachers College, Jersey City New Jersey 

Treasurer: Gloria Mercaldo, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Grace Lionetti, State Teach- 
ers College, Jersey City New Jersey 

Counselor: Edna Lamson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City New Jersey 


Delta Phi 


Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
(May 13, 1939) 

President: Elsie Lodge, 862 Milan Avenue, Am- 
herst, Ohio 

Vice-president: Earl Mort, R.F.D. #1, Colum- 
biana, Ohio 

Secretary: Pat Hiser, Bradner, Ohio 

Treasurer: Charles Young, 715 Wallace Avenue, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Brechemacher, R.F.D. 
#2, Wakeman, Ohio 

Counselor: Walter Zaugg, 116 Troupe Ave., 
Green, Ohio 
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Delta Chi 


Southern University, Carbondale, 
(May 20, 1939) 

President: Patheal, Jr., 201 South Uni- 
versity Avenue, Carbondale, 

Vice-president: Arthur Halfar, Veterans Housing 
Project, Apt. 2B, Chautauqua Avenue, Car- 
bondale, Illinois 

Secretary: Geraldine Shreve, Marion, 

Treasurer: Lawrence Green, South Eliza- 
beth Street, Carbondale, 

Counselor: Eugene Fair, 402 West Grand 
Avenue, Carbondale, 


Delta Psi 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
(May 27, 1939) 

President: Agnes Hull, Shepherdstown, West Vir- 
ginia 

Vice-president: Patricia Lynch, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Ash, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia 

Counselor: Kenamond, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia 


Delta Omega 


Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky 
(May 31, 1939) 
President: Annie Smith, College Station, Murray, 
Kentucky 
Vice-president: Dorothy Brizendine, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Kentucky 
Secretary: June Oliver, College Station, Murray, 


Kentucky 
Treasurer: Vera Head, College Station, Murray, 
Kentucky 


Historian-Reporter: Mary Frances Oliver, Col- 
lege Station, Murray, Kentucky 

Counselor: Rubie Smith, 1608 Farmer Ave- 
nue, Murray, Kentucky 


Epsilon Alpha 


Maryland State Teachers College, 
Towson Maryland 
(February 17, 1940) 
President: Barbara Whitehurst, 3900 Clifton 
Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland 
First Vice-president: Franklin Galley, 3426 
Ravenwood Avenue, Baltimore 13, Maryland 
Second Vice-president: Audrey Crawford, 
Oakland Avenue, Baltimore 27, Mary- 
land 
Secretary: Dorothea Chenworth, 2007 Brandt 
Avenue, Baltimore 20, Maryland 
Treasurer: Hilda Kestner, Lida Lee Tall School, 
State Teachers College, Towson Maryland 
Historian-Reporter: Leonard, 2068 Lin- 
den Avenue, Baltimore 17, Maryland 


Counselor: Fred Weaver, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson Maryland 


Epsilon Beta 


The Tulane University Louisiana, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
(February 21, 1940) 
Counselor: Joseph Gibson, The Tulane Uni- 
versity Louisiana, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
(May 24, 1940) 

President: Lolita Peel, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida 

Secretary: Margaret Reynolds, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida 

Treasurer: Marguerite Harris, Williston, Flor- 
ida 

Historian-Reporter: 
Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 

Counselor: Dean Peel, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida 


Florida 


Epsilon Delta 


California State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania 
(May 24, 1941) 
President: Elaine Litton, Box 186, Coal Center, 
Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Miriam Hicks, Steele Avenue, 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Jane Wagner, 201 Arlington Avenue, 
Charleroi, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Dolores Latine, 
Pennsylvania 
Joan Boyd, 2944 Stafford 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Ruth Dorsey (resigned September 
1947) 


Box 232, Denbo, 


Epsilon Epsilon 


State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
(May 1941) 
President: Marlin Kessler, 124 South Market 
Street, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Richard Austin, 117 South 
Thomas Street, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Ethel Myers, R.D. #4, York, 
Pennsylvania 
Reporter: Jean Henry, 220 North Prince 
Street, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Helen Steger 313 Ninth Street, 
New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 
Historian: Velyen 
Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Wright, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


119 Hoerner 


Epsilon Zeta 
State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

(May 27, 1941) 


President: Elizabeth Stamm, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Christine Brown, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Jean Dreibelbis Loos, 124 North 
sth Street, Hamburg, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Mae Kathryn Laudig, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Louise Kohler Ham- 


mer, 112 North Laurel Street, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Paul Knedler, State ‘Teachers 


College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


Epsilon Eta 
Central Michigan College Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
(June 18, 1941) 
President: Ada Mainzinger, Ronan Hall, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan 


Vice-president: Lorine Muntz, Hall, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Recording Secretary: Ruth Dingman, Sloan 


Hall, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

Corresponding Secretary: Gerald Poor, 1023 
South Washington Street, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan 

Jean Morrison, Sloan Hall, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Marilla Parfitt, Ronan Hall, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

Counselor: Elma Lighter, Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Epsilon Theta 
Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Kentucky 
(May 1942) 
President: Merl Fair, 468 Second Street, More- 
head, Kentucky 
Vice-president: Frank Gallenstine, MSTC 574, 
Morehead, Kentucky 
Secretary: Mrs. Jean Black, East Main Street, 
Morehead, Kentucky 
Treasurer: Mrs. Wesley, 245 Second 
Street, Morehead, Kentucky 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs, Octavia Graves, MSTC 
318, Morehead, Kentucky 
Counselor: Hugh Shafer, 365 Wilson Avenue, 
Morehead, Kentucky 
Epsilon Iota 
State Teachers College, 


Bridgeport, Massachusetts 


(May 14, 1942) 
President: Cynthia Jones, Chase Street, West 
Harwich, Massachusetts 


Vice-president: Hortense Archambault, 
Broadway, Haverhill, Massachusetts 

Secretary: Mary Cronin, Crowes Lane, 
Hingham, Massachusetts 

Treasurer: Hester Barnes, Oak Street, 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 

Historian-Reporter: Anna Gloster, Granite 
Street, Weymouth, Massachusetts 

Counselor: Robert Rucker, Pleasant Street, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 
(May 23, 1942) 
President: Janet Fuerstenau, 307 Abbott Road, 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Vice-president: Alex Chabe, 111 Division, East 
Lansing, Michigan 
Secretary: Dorothy Bowen, 505 M.A.C. Avenue, 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Treasurer: Laurene Janes, 123 Albert Avenue, 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Historian-Reporter: Suzanne Coleman, 215 Ev- 
ergreen Avenue, East Lansing, Michigan 
Counselor: Victor Noll, Division Educa- 
tion, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan 


Epsilon Lambda 


College Mines and Metallurgy, 
Paso, Texas 
(May 27, 1942) 
Counselor: Floyd Farquear, 1301 
Street, Paso, Texas 


Epsilon 


Teachers College Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut 
(April 12, 1943) 

President: Beatrice Mallette, Marcus White Hall, 
Teachers College Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 

Vice-president: Mary Louise Casey, Harwich 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut 

Secretary: Philomena Petruccelli, St. John 
Street, Middletown, Connecticut 

Treasurer: Shirley Niles, Marcus White Hall, 
Teachers College Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 

Historian-Reporter: Louis Harper, 203 Carlton 
Street, New Britain, Connecticut 

Counselor: Mrs. Miriam Underhill, Teachers 
College Connecticut, New Britain, Connec- 
ticut 


River 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
(April 14, 1943) 
President: Jacqueline Heatley, 332 Lydall Street, 
Manchester, Connecticut 
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Vice-president: Veronica Frank, Burr Hall, Wil- 
limantic, Connecticut 

Secretary: Sophie Landeck, Chaplin, Connecticut 

Treasurer: Gertrude Minson, Burr Hall, Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut 

Historian-Reporter: Barber, North 
Street, Willimantic, Connecticut 

Counselor: Harriett Patterson, 395 Prospect 
Street, Willimantic, Connecticut 


Epsilon 


Danbury State Teachers College, 
Danbury, Connecticut 
(April 14, 1943) 

President: Jonice Schmidt, R.F.D. Danbury, 
Connecticut 

Vice-president: Lorraine Ellis, Grand Street, 
Danbury, Connecticut 

Secretary: Merlyn Merrell, Main Street, 
Norwalk, Connecticut 

Treasurer: Eleanor Blackmer, North Street, 
Danbury, Connecticut 

Historian-Reporter: Miriam Richman, Park 
Place, Danbury, Connecticut 

Counselor: Lewis Todd, Ridgebury Road, 
Danbury, Connecticut 


Epsilon Omicron 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
(May 22, 1943) 
President: Marion Fletcher, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: Jean Whinnery, State Teachers 
-College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Schroeder, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Historian-Reporter: Alice Berkeley, Main 
Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Counselor: Laura Sutherland, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Epsilon 
Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
(November 12, 1943) 
Counselor: Leonard Morrison, Keene Teach- 
ers College, Keene, New Hampshire 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education, 
Providence Rhode Island 
(May 25, 1944) 
President: Louise Holland, 158 Pine Street, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island 
Vice-president: Madeline Walsh, Pavilion 
Avenue, Rumford 16, Rhode Island 
Secretary: Kathryne Brady, 116 Fairview Street, 
Providence Rhode Island 
Treasurer: Jane Francis, 166 Burgess Avenue, 
East Providence 14, Rhode Island 
Historian-Reporter: Theresa Tedeschi, Wal- 
lace Avenue, Natick, Rhode Island 


Counselor: Bertha May Bell Andrews, Rhode 
Island College Education, Providence 
Rhode Island 


Epsilon Sigma 
Oneonta State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York 
(May 31, 1944) 

President: Jessie Felsbury, East Street, One- 
onta, New York 

Vice-president: Helen Gilbert, Maple Street, 
Oneonta, New York 

Secretary: Gene Fowler, Jackson Avenue, 
Oneonta, New York 

Treasurer: Helen Secor, Center Street, One- 
onta, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Betty Miller, Ma- 
ple Street, Oneonta, New York 

Counselor: William Bruce, 152 East Street, One- 
onta, New York 


Epsilon Tau 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
(May 31, 1944) 
President: Alice Quinn, Wadsworth Street, 
Geneseo, New York 
Vice-president: Joyce Perry, Park Street, 
Geneseo, New York 
Secretary: Phyllis Marstellar, Park Street, 
Geneseo, New York 
Treasurer: Jean Lyon, Wadsworth Street, 
Geneseo, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Lois Wittig, Wads- 
worth Street, Geneseo, New York 
Counselor: Gerrard Megathlin, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


Epsilon Upsilon 


Potsdam State Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York 
(June 1944) 

President: Jon Batcheller, Pierrepont 
Avenue, Potsdam, New York 

Vice-president: Agnes Bilow, LeRoy Street, 
Potsdam, New York 

Secretary: Shirley McConnell, Bay Street, 
Potsdam, New York 

Treasurer: Hertha Hackl, Waverly Street, 
Potsdam, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Rita Pangborn, Bay 
Street, Potsdam, New York 

Counselor: Roger Dunn, Pierrepont Ave- 
nue, Potsdam, New York 


Epsilon Phi 
Jacksonville State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville, Alabama 
(December 1944) 
President: Barbara Cayley, 622 Church Street, 
Jacksonville, Alabama 


Vice-president: Marie Hodge, Daugette Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama 

Secretary: Sarah Cox, Daugette Hall, Jackson- 
ville, Alabama 

Treasurer: Mildred Bailey, Daugette Hall, Jack- 
sonville, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Charlotte 
Hall, Jacksonville, Alabama 

Counselor: Allison, Jacksonville State 


Teacher’s College, Jacksonville, Alabama 


Kerr, Daugette 


Epsilon Chi 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 
(April 20, 1945) 
President: Janet Margolin, Stephenson 
Street, Cortland, New York 
Vice-president: Walter Furbush, State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York 
Recording Secretary: Joan Ste- 
phenson Street, Cortland, New York 
Corresponding Secretary: Ruth Hackett, 
Stephenson Street, Cortland, New York 
Treasurer: Walter Suess, Monroe Heights, 
Cortland, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Margaret Jones, Tomp- 
kins Street, Cortland, New York 
Counselor: Minnie Pearl Carr, Pleasant Street, 
Cortland, New York 


Epsilon Psi 


State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
(April 21, 1945) 

President: Mrs. Mildred Lentz, 501 South Pine 
Street, Florence, Alabama 

Vice-president: Lavetta Webster, College Station, 
Florence, Alabama 

Secretary: Martha Freeman, 424 North Cypress 
Street, Florence, Alabama 

Treasurer: Sarah Ann McMurray, 409 North 
Chestnut Street, Florence, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Juanita Hadley, 226 
East Hawthorne Street, Florence, Alabama 

Counselor: Eula Egan, College Station, Flor- 
ence, Alabama 


Epsilon Omega 
State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 
(May 26, 1945) 
President: Elizabeth Michalski, 164 West Schuy- 
ler Street, Oswego, New York 
Vice-president: Ruth Stets, 105 East 8th Street, 
Oswego, New York 

Secretary: Marjorie Murray, 1167 East 42nd 
Street, Brooklyn, New York 

Treasurer: Earle Spaar, 166 West Bridge 
Street, Oswego, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Norma Clark, 823 Cal- 
vert Street, Rome, New York 

Counselor: Harold Alford, West Schuyler 
Oswego, New York 


Zeta Alpha 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson New Jersey 
(May 31, 1945) 
President: Eleanor Wiegand, Maple Strect, 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Vice-president: Edith Coyle, Dixon Ave- 
nue, Paterson, New Jersey 
Secretary: Harry Lister, Lynden Place, To- 
towa Borough, New Jersey 
Treasurer: Doris Nebesnak, Spencer Place, 
Garfield, New Jersey 
Historian-Reporter: Myrtle Paulis, River 
Road, Bogota, New Jersey 
Counselor: Louise Arteneder, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson New Jersey 


Zeta Beta 


State Teachers College, Duluth Minnesota 
(May 10, 1946) 
President: Phyllis Hansen, 1006 North Eighth 
Avenue East, Duluth Minnesota 
Vice-president: Nelle Sayre, 312 West Owatonna 
Street, Duluth, Minnesota 
Secretary: Mary Granquist, Route Box 313A, 
Duluth Minnesota 
Treasurer: Willard Hessen, 1530 London Road, 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Counselor: Dorothy Smith (on leave attending 
Columbia University) 


Zeta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
(May 18, 1946) 
President: Robert Andreas, 404 Montgomery 
Street, Troy, Alabama 
Vice-president: Fred Apt. 
Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
Secretary: Frances Taylor, Girls 
State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
Treasurer: Miriam McNair, 333 Montgomery 
Street, Troy, Alabama 
Historian-Reporter: Martha Ann Smith, 207 
Murphree Street, Troy, Alabama 
Counselor: Ervin, Box 403, Troy, Ala- 


bama 


46, State 


Dormitory, 


Zeta Delta 


Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 
(May 20, 1946) 
President: Lucille Scholefield, c/o Sul Ross Col- 
lege, Alpine, Texas 
Vice-president: Irene Davis, c/o Sul Ross Col- 
lege, Alpine, Texas 
Secretary: Lillian Lindley, c/o Sul Ross College, 
Alpine, Texas 
Treasurer: Alta Bell Bilbo Kay, c/o Sul Ross 
College, Alpine, Texas 
Historian-Reporter: Wesley c/o Sul 
Ross College, Alpine, Texas 
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Counselor: Etheridge, P.O. Box 359, Al- 
pine, Texas 


Zeta Epsilon 
University Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
(May 31, 1946) 
President: Lois Ann Mensing, 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
Vice-president: Marie Frautschi, Route 10, To- 
ledo, Ohio 
Secretary: Antoinette 
Street, Toledo, Ohio 
Treasurer: Lois Martin, 3604 Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Historian-Reporter: Donna Schultz, 632 Ogden 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
Counselor: Frank Hickerson, University 
Toledo, Toledo Ohio 


Zeta Zeta 


New Paltz State Teachers, 
New Paltz, New York 
(May 31, 1946) 
President: Alles, Margaret, 679 South Street, 
Newburgh, New York 
Vice-president: Santillo, Rita, 141 Sterling Ave- 
nue, Yonkers, New York 
Secretary: Romer, Katherine, 1424 Leland Ave- 
nue, Bronx, New York 
Treasurer: Ambrose, Marie, 206 Washington 
Avenue, Kingston, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Miller, Marilyn L., 
-Ocean Avenue, Baldwin, Nassau County, New 
York 
Counselor: Havens, Ruth Mack, New Paltz, 
ster County, New York 


Zeta Eta 


University Mississippi, Oxford, 
(May 10, 1947) 
President: Mrs. Meredith McKinney, Box 
163, University, Mississippi 


1026 


Pizza, 1921 Arlington 


Paul Austin Boensch, Box 
University, Mississippi 

Recording Secretary: Hannah Beeks Pitts, Sum- 
merville Hall, University, Mississippi 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss Ygondine Walker, 
Box 549, University, Mississippi 

Treasurer: Beeks Pitts, 
Hall, University, Mississippi 

Historian-Reporter: Janie Gay Steele, Ricks Hall, 
University, Mississippi 

Counselor: Martha Addy (Resigned—new coun- 
selor not yet elected) 


Zeta Theta 


Howard College, Birmingham Alabama 
(May 16, 1947) 

President: Ponce Vandiver, Rt. Box 
Bessemer, Alabama 

Vice-president: Franklin Randle, Rt. 
Morris, Alabama 

Secretary: Mrs. Elizabeth Clark, 105 Munger 
Drive, Birmingham, Alabama 

Treasurer: Calvin Forrester, 309 South 77th 
Street, Birmingham, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Winifred Uysong, 4230 
Cliff Road, Birmingham, Alabama 

Counselor: Mrs. William Van Gelder, How- 
ard College, Birmingham, Alabama 


Summerville 


Box 84, 


Zeta Iota 
East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
(June 1947) 
President: Keith Roberts, Jonesboro, ‘Tennessee 
Vice-president: Joyce Reynolds, 313 East 
ton, Johnson City, Tennessee 
Secretary: Allilion Lewis, Butler, Tennessee 
Treasurer: Carolyn Bickley, Jonesboro, Tennes- 
see 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Ruth Crum, 707 Lin- 
coln Street, Johnson City, Tennessee 
Counselor: Ralph House, East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City, Tennessee 


ALUMNI 


Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
(February 14, 1941) 
Counselor: Mrs. Evelyn Thompson, University 
Houston, 3801 St. Bernard, Houston 
Texas 


Fort Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth, Texas 
(May 1936) 
President: Mable Johnson, 2629 Travis Avenue, 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Vice-president: Mamie Brightwell, 1520 West 
Terrell Street, Fort Worth, Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ellis Watkins, 917 
Baltimore Street, Fort Worth, Texas 
Historian-Reporter: Yola Bellamy, 1725 Fifth 
Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas 


CHAPTERS 


Counselor: Polly Harrison, 2001 
Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas 


Washington 


Jacksonville Alumni 


Jacksonville, Florida 
(January 1934) 
Counselor: Ballard Simmons, University 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Nemaha Alumni 
Omaha, Nebraska 
(March 15, 1947) 
President: Josephine Shirley, 2916 Fontenelle 
Boulevard, Omaha, Nebraska 
Vice-president: Palmer, 
Drive, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Secretary-Treasurer: Jennette Hanigan, 109 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Council Bluffs, 
Historian-Reporter: Josephine Meyer, 210 West 
Washington Street, Council Bluffs, 
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PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.! No.2 No.3 
Guard Pins 


Single Double 
Letter Letter 


Crown Set Pearl $6.00 $10.00 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal tax 
jewelry twenty per cent. addition use 
occupation tax charged some states in- 
dicated: Alabama, 2%; Colorado, 
2%: lowa, 2%; Kansas, 2%; Michigan, 3%; 
North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 3%; South Dakota, 
Utah, 2%; Wyoming, 2%. Since state taxes 
vary from time time, officers should make 
check taxes their own states determine 


the amount payment. 
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